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Safety  First 


The  ver>’  last  thing  you  wish  for  in  a  rail¬ 
road  journey  is  risk  of  any  kind. 

You  would  willingly  give  up  all  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  and  many  of  the  comforts  if  doing  without 
them  meant  increased  security  for  you. 

Fortunately,  the  railroad  policy  of  “Safety 
First”  means  that  you  can  trav'el  in  safety  as 
well  as  in  comfort. 

In  the  business  world  likewise,  your  security 
in  any  transaction  is  your  first  consideration. 

Eveiy  man  is  entitled  to  receive  full  value 
for  his  money,  and  every’  seller  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  on  his  sale. 


The  tremendous  part  which  advertising  has 
played  in  bringing  about  general  recognition  of 
these  facts  is  hard  to  estimate. 

The  advertiser  of  to-day,  whether  he  be  re¬ 
tailer,  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  realizes  that 
on  the  sales  of  to-day  de|>end  his  sales  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

Therefore  he  makes  every  effort  to  see  that 
Good-Will  presides  over  every  sale  of  products 
bearing  his  name  or  trade-mark. 

He  realizes  that  what  he  says  about  his  goods 
in  his  advertising  must  be  evident  in  the  goods 
themselves. 


(^Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  6) 
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OVERTURE:  forest  sounds,  roaring  of  lions,  Christian  hymn  faintly. 

A  jungle  path.  A  lion's  roar,  a  melancholy  suffering  roar,  comes  from  the  jungle.  It  is 
repeated  nearer.  The  lion  limps  from  the  jungle  on  three  legs,  holding  up  his  right  fore- 
paw,  in  which  a  huge  thorn  sticks.  He  sits  down  and  contemplates  it.  He  licks  it.  He  shakes 
it.  He  tries  to  extract  it  by  scraping  it  along  the  ground,  and  hurts  himself  worse.  He  roars 
piteously.  He  licks  it  again.  Tears  drop  from  his  eyes.  He  limps  painftdly  of  the  path 
and  lies  down  under  the  trees,  exhausted  with  pain.  With  a  long  sigh,  like  wind  in  a  trom¬ 
bone,  he  goes  to  sleep. 

Androcxes  and  his  wife  Megaera  come  along  the  path.  He  is  a  small,  thin,  ridiculous 
little  man  who  might  be  any  age  from  thirty  to  fifty-five.  He  has  sandy  hair,  watery,  compas¬ 
sionate  blue  eyes,  sensitive  -nostrils,  and  a  very  presentable  forehead;  but  his  good  points  go  no 
further:  his  arms  and  legs  and  back,  though  wiry  of  their  kind,  look  shriveled  and  starved. 
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He  carries  a  big  bundle,  is  very  poorly  clad,  and  seems  tired  and  hungry.  His  wife  is  a  rather 
handsome,  pampered  slattern,  well-fed  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  She  has  nothing  to  carry,  and 
has  a  stout  stick  to  help  her  along. 


EGAER.\  {suddenly  throwing  down  her 
slick) :  I  won’t  go  another  step! 

Androcles  {pleading  wearily): 
Oh,  not  again,  dear.  What’s  the 
good  of  stopping  every  two  miles 
and  saying  you  won’t  go  another  step?  We  must 
get  on  to  the  next  village  before  night.  There 
are  wild  beasts  in  this  wood:  lions,  they  say. 

Megaera:  I  don’t  beli  ve  a  word  of  it.  You 
are  always  threatening  me  with  wild  beasts  to 
make  me  walk  the  very  soul  out  of  my  body 
when  I  can  hardly  drag  one  foot  before  another. 
We  haven’t  seen  a  single  lion  yet. 

Androcles:  Well,  dear,  do  you  want  to  see 
one? 

Megaera  {tearing  the  bundle  from  his  back): 
You  beast,  you  don’t  care  how  tired  I  am,  or 
what  becomes  of  me  {she  throws  the  bundle  on  the 
ground);  always  thinking  of  yourself.  Selfl 
Self!  ^Ifl  .\lways  yourself!  {She  sits  down  on 
the  bundle.) 

.Androcles  {sitting  down  sadly  on  the  groutid, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his 
hands):  We  all  have  to  think  of  ourselves  oc¬ 
casionally,  dear. 

Megaer^v:  a  man  ought  to  think  of  his  wife 
sometimes. 

.Androcles:  He  can’t  always  help  it,  dear. 
A'ou  make  me  think  of  you  a  great  deal.  Not 
that  I  blame  you. 

Megaera:  Bbme  me!  I  should  think  not 
indeed.  Is  it  my  fault  that  I’m  married  to  you? 

.Androcles:  No,  dear:  that  is  my  fault. 

Megaera:  That’s  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  me. 
.Aren’t  you  happy  with  me? 

.Androcles:  I  don’t  complain,  my  love. 

Megaera:  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself. 

.Androcles:  I  am,  my  dear. 


Megaera:  A'ou’re  not:  you  glory  in  it. 

Androcles:  In  what,  darling? 

Megaera:  In  everything.  In  making  me  a 
slave,  and  making  yourself  a  laughing-stock. 
It’s  not  fair.  You  get  me  the  name  of  being  a 
shrew,  with  your  meek  ways  and  talking  as  if 
butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  your  mouth.  And  just 
because  I  look  a  big,  strong  woman,  and  l)e- 
cause  I’m  good-hearted  and  a  bit  hasty,  and 
because  you’re  always  driving  me  to  do 
things  I’m  sorry’  for  afterward,  people  say, 
“Poor  man;  what  a  life  his  wife  leads  him!” 
Oh,  if  they  only  knew!  .And  you  think  I  don’t 
know.  But  I  do.  I  do  {screaming),  I  do! 

Androcles:  Yes,  my  dear;  I  know  you  do. 

Megaera:  Then  why'  don’t  you  treat  me 
properly  and  be  a  good  husband  to  me? 

Androcles:  What  can  I  do,  my  dear? 

Megaera:  What  can  you  do!  You  can  re¬ 
turn  to  your  duty,  and  come  back  to  your  home 
and  your  friends,  and  sacrifice  to  the  go<ls  as 
all  respectable  people  do,  instead  of  having  us 
hunted  out  of  house  and  home  for  being  dirty, 
disreputable,  blaspheming  atheists. 

Androcles:  I'm  not  an  atheist,  dear:  I  am 
a  Christian. 

Megaera:  Well,  isn’t  that  the  same  thing, 
only  ten  times  worse?  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Christians  are  the  very  lowest  of  the  low, 

Androcles:  Just  like  us.  dear. 

Megaera:  Speak  for  yourself.  Don’t  you 
dare  to  compare  me  to  common  people.  My 
father  owned  his  own  public-house ;  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  was  the  day  for  me  when  you  first  came 
drinking  in  our  bar. 

.Androcles:  I  confess  I  was  addicted  to  it, 
dear.  But  I  gave  it  up  when  I  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Megaera:  A'ou’d  much  better  have  remained 
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a  drunkard.  I  can  forgive  a  man  being  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink:  it’s  only  natural;  and  I  don’t 
deny  I  like  a  drop  myself  sometimes.  What  I 
can’t  stand  is  your  being  addicted  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  And  what’s  worse  again,  your  being  ad¬ 
dicted  to  animals.  How  is  any  woman  to  keep 
her  house  clean  when  you  bring  in  every  stray 
cat  and  lost  cur  and  lame  duck  in  the  whole 
countryside?  You  took  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth  to  feed  them;  you  know  you  did;  don’t 
attempt  to  deny  it! 

Androcles;  Only  when  they  were  hungry 
and  you  were  getting  too  stout,  dearie. 

Megaera:  Yes,  insult  me,  do.  (Rising.) 
Oh!  I  won’t  bear  it  another  moment.  You 
used  to  sit  and  talk  to  those  dumb  brute  beasts 
for  hours,  when  you  hadn’t  a  word  for  me. 

Androcles:  They  never  answered  back, 
darling.,  (He  rises  and  again  shoulders  the  bun¬ 
dle.) ^ 

Megaera:  Well,  if  you’re  fonder  of  animals 
than  of  your  own  wife,  you  can  live  with  them 
here  in  the  jungle.  I’ve  had  enough  of  them 
and  enough  of  you.  I’m  going  back.  I’m  going 
home. 

Androcles  (barring  the  way  back):  No, 
dearie;  don’t  take  on  like  that.  W'e  can’t  go 
back.  We’ve  sold  everything:  we  should  starve; 
and  I  should  be  sent  to  Rome  and  thrown  to 
the  lions- — 

Megaera:  Serve  you  right;  I  wish  the  lions 
joy  of  you.  (Screaming.)  Are  you  going  to  get 
out  of  my  way  and  let  me  go  home? 

.\ndrocles:  No,  dear - 

Megaera:  Then  I  shall  make  my  way 
through  the  forest;  and  when  I’m  eaten  by  the 
wild  beasts  you’ll  know  what  a  wife  you’ve  lost. 
(She  dashes  into  the  jungle  and  nearly  falls  over 
the  sleeping  lion.)  Oh!  Oh!  ,\ndy!  .\ndy! 
(She  totters  back  and  collapses  into  the  arms  of 
.•\ndrocles,  who,  crushed  by  her  weight,  falls  on 
his  bundle.) 

Androcles  (extracting  himself  from  beneath 
her  and  slapping  her  hands  in  great  anxiety): 
What  is  it,  my  precious,  my  pet?  WTiat’s  the 
matter?  (He  raises  her  Aeod.  Speechless  with 
terror,  she  points  in  the  direction  of  the  sleeping 
lion.  He  steals  cautiously  toward  the  spot  indi¬ 
cated  by  Megaera.  She  rises  with  an  effort  and 
totters  after  him.) 

Megaera:  No,  .\ndy:  You’ll  be  killed. 
Come  back. 

(The  lion  utters  a  long,  snoring  sigh.  Andro¬ 
cles  sees  the  lion  and  recoils  fainting  into  the 
arms  of  Megaera,  who  falls  back  on  the  bundle. 
They  roll  apart  and  lie  staring  in  terror  at  one 
another.  The  lion  is  heard  groaning  heavily  in 
the  jungle.) 

.•\ndrocles  (whispering):  Did  you  see?  A 
lion. 

Megaera  (despairing):  The  gods  have  sent 
him  to  punish  us  because  you’re  a  Christian, 
’’ake  me  away,  Andy.  Save  me. 


Androcles  (rising):  Meggy,  there’s  one 
chance  for  you.  It’ll  take  him  pretty  nigh 
twenty  minutes  to  eat  me  (I’m  rather  stringy  and 
tough)  and  you  can  escape  in  less  time  than  that. 

Megaera:  Oh,  don’t  talk  about  eating. 
(The  lion  rises  with  a  great  groan  and  limps  to¬ 
ward  them.)  Oh!  (She  faints.) 

Androcles  (quaking,  but  keeping  between  the 
lion  and  Megaera)  ;  Don’t  you  come  near  my 
wife,  do  you  hear?  (The  lion  groans.  Andro¬ 
cles  can  hardly  stand  for  trembling.)  Meggy, 
run.  Run  for  your  life.  If  I  take  my  eye  off 
him,  it’s  all  up.  (The  lion  holds  up  his  wounded 
paw  and  flaps  it  piteously  before  .\ndrocles.) 
Oh,  he’s  lame,  poor  old  chap!  He’s  got  a  thorn 
in  his  paw.  A  frightfully  big  thorn.  (Full  of 
sympathy.)  Oh,  poor  old  man!  Did  um  get  an 
awful  thorn  into  urn’s  tootsums  wootsums? 
Has  it  made  um  too  sick  to  eat  a  nice  little 
Christian  man  for  urn’s  breakfast?  Oh“,  a  nice 
little  Christian  man  will  get  urn’s  thorn  out  for 
him;  and  then  um  shall  eat  the  nice  Christian 
man  and  the  nice  Christian  man’s  nice  big  ten¬ 
der  wifcy  pifey.  (The  lion  responds  by  moans 
of  self-pity.)  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes.  Now; 
now  (taking  the  paw  in  his  hand),  um  is  not  to 
bite  and  not  to  scratch,  not  even  if  it  hurts  a 
very,  very  little.  Now  make  velvet  paws. 
That’s  right.  (He  pulls  gingerly  at  the  thorn. 
The  lion,  with  an  angry  yell  of  pain,  jerks  back 
his  paw  so  abruptly  that  .\ndrocles  is  thrown 
on  his  back.)  Steade.:!  Oh,  did  the  nasty  cruel 
little  Christian  man  hurt  the  sore  paw?  (The 
lion  moans  assentingly,  but  apologetically.) 
Well,  one  more  little  pull  and  it  will  be  all  over. 
Just  one  little,  little,  leetle  pull;  and  then  um 
will  live  happily  ever  after.  (He  gives  the  thorn 
another  pull.  The  lion  roars  and  snaps  his  jaws 
with  a  terrifying  clash.)  Oh,  mustn’t  frighten 
urn’s  good  kind  doctor,  urn’s  affectionate 
nursey.  That  didn’t  hurt  at  all:  not  a  bit. 
Just  one  more.  Just  to  show  how  the  brave 
big  lion  can  bear  pain,  not  like  the  little  cry¬ 
baby  Christian  man.  Oopsh!  (The  thorn  comes 
out.  The  lion  yells  with  pain,  and  shakes  his 
paw  wildly.)  That’s  it!  (Holding  up  the  thorn.) 
Now  it’s  out.  Now  lick  urn’s  paw  to  take  away 
the  nasty  inflammation.  See?  (He  licks  his 
own  hand.  The  lion  nods  intelligently  and  licks 
his  paw  industriously.)  Clever  little  liony- 
piony!  Understands  urn’s  dear  old  friend  Andy 
Wandy.  (The  lion  licks  his  face.)  Yes,  kiss- 
urns  Andy  Wandy.  (The  lion,  wagging  his  tail 
violently,  rises  on  his  hind  legs,  and  embraces 
Androcles,  who  makes  a  wry  face  and  cries.) 
V’elvet  paws!  Velvet  paws!  (The  lion  draws  in 
his  claws.)  That’s  right.  (He  embraces  the  lion, 
who  finally  takes  the  end  of  his  tail  in  one  paw, 
places  that  tight  round  .\ndrocles’  waist,  rest¬ 
ing  it  on  his  hip.  .\ndrocles  takes  the  other 
paw  in  his  hand,  stretches  out  his  arm,  and  the 
two  waltz  rapturously  round  and  round  and  final¬ 
ly  away  through  the  jungle.) 


Megaera  {who  has  revived  during  the 
waltz) Oh,  you  coward!  You  haven’t 
danced  with  me  for  years;  and  now  you 
go  off  dancing  with  a  great  brute  beast 
that  you  haven’t  known  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  that  wants  to  eat  your  own 
wife.  Coward!  Coward!  Coward!  {She 
rushes  oj  after  them  into  the  jungle.) 

ACT  II 

Evening.  T  he  end  of  three  converg¬ 
ing  roads  to  Rome.  Three  triumphal 
arches  span  them  where  they  debouch 
on  a  square  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 
Looking  north  through  the  arches  one 
can  see  the  campagna  threaded  by 
the  three  long,  dusty  tracks.  On  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  square  are 
long  stone  benches. 

T hrough  the  eastern  arch  a  squad  of 
Roman  soldiers  tramps  along,  escort¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  Christians,  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  among 
them  one  Lavinia,  a  good-looking, 
resolute  young  woman,  apparently  of 
higher  social  standing  than  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  A  Centurion,  carrying 
his  vinewood  cudgel,  trudges  along¬ 
side  the  squad,  on  its  right,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  it.  All  are  tired  and  dusty; 
but  the  soldiers  are  dogged  and  in¬ 
different,  the  Christians  light-hearted 
and  inclined  to  treat  their  hardships 
as  a  joke. 

A  bugle  is  heard  far  behind  on  the 
road,  where  the  rest  of  the  cohort  is 
following.  An  old  beggar  sits  on  the 
east  side  of  the  square,  his  bowl  at  his 
feet. 

Centurion  {stopping):  Halt!  Or¬ 
ders  from  the  Captain.  {They  halt  and 
wait.)  Now  then,  you  Christians,  none 
of  your  larks.  The  Captain’s  coming. 
Mind  you  behave  yourselves.  No 


Frmm  tk0  Lvmdom  FrmIuHim  otf  mnd  ftte  iAmm.** 


‘•WH.\T  HO.  there!  all  WHO  ARE  WITHIN 


singing.  Look  respectful.  Look  serious,  if  you’re  ion,  so  as  to  dominate  the  others  more  efectually.) 
capable  of  it.  See  that  big  building  over  The  Captain:  Centurion. 


there!  That’s  the  Coliseum.  That’s  where 
you’ll  be  thrown  to  the  lions  or  set  to  fight  the 
gladiators  presently.  Think  of  that  and  it’ll 
help  you  to  behave  properly  before  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  {The  Captain  arrives.)  Salute!  {The 
soldiers  salute). 

A  Christian  {cheerfully):  God  bless  you, 
Captain. 

The  Centurion  {scandalized):  Silence! 

{The  Captain,  a  patrician,  handsome,  about 
thirty-five,  very  cold  and  distinguished,  very  su¬ 
perior  and  authoritative,  steps  up  on  a  stone  seat  at 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  behind  the  Centur- 


The  Centurion  {standing  at  attention  and 
saluting):  Sir? 

The  Captain  {speaking  stiffly  and  offlcially): 
You  will  remind  your  men.  Centurion,  that  we 
are  now  entering  Rome.  You  will  instruct  them 
that  once  inside  the  gates  of  Rome  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  You  will  make 
them  understand  that  the  lax  discipline  of  the 
march  can  not  be  permitted  here.  You  will  in¬ 
struct  them  to  shave  every  day,  not  eveiy 
week.  You  will  impress  on  them  particularly 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  profanity  and 
blasphemy  of  singing  Christian  hymns  on  the 
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march.  I  have  to  reprimand  you,  Centurion,  Centurion:  Silence!  Silen  -  n  -  n  -  n  -  n  ce! 
for  not  only  allowing  this,  but  actually  doing  it  Where’s  your  behavior?  Is  that  the  way  to 
yourself.  listen  to  an  officer?  {To  the  Captain.)  That’s 


The  Centurion  {apologetic):  The  men  march 
better,  Captain. 

Captain:  No  doubt.  For  that  reason  an 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  march  call¬ 
ed  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.”  This  may  be 
sung,  except  when  marching  through  the  forum 
or  within  hearing  of  the  Emjieror’s  palace;  but 
ihc  words  must  ^  altered  to  “Throw  Them  to 
the  Lions.” 

(The  Christians  burst  into  shrieks  of  uncon¬ 
trollable  laughter,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Cen¬ 
turion.) 


what  we  have  to  put  up  with  from  these  Chris¬ 
tians  every  day,  sir.  They’re  always  laughing 
and  joking  something  scandalous.  They’ve  no 
religion:  that’s  how  it  is. 

Lamnia:  But  I  think  the  Captain  meant  us 
to  laugh,  Centurion.  It  was  so  funny. 

Centurion:  You’ll  find  out  how  funny  it  is 
when  you’re  thrown  to  the  lions  .to-morrow. 
{To  the  Captain,  who  looks  displeased.)  Beg 
pardon,  sir.  {To  the  Christians.)  Silen- n-n-n-ce! 

Captain:  You  are  to  instruct  your  men  that 
all  intimacy  with  Christian  prisoners  must  now 
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cease.  The  men  have  fallen  into  habits  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  prisoners,  especially  the  fe¬ 
male  prisoners,  for  cooking,  repairs  to  uniforms, 
writing  letters,  and  advice  in  their  private  af¬ 
fairs.  In  a  Roman  soldier  such  dependence  is 
inadmissible.  Let  me  see  no  more  of  it  w'hilst 
we  are  in  the  city.  Further,  your  orders  are 
that  in  addressing  Christian  prisoners,  the  man¬ 
ners  and  tone  of  your  men  must  express  ab¬ 
horrence  and  contempt.  .\ny  shortcoming  in 
this  respect  will  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  {He  turns  to  the  prisoners.)  Pris¬ 
oners. 

Centurion  {fiercely):  Prisoner-r-r-r-r-s!  Ten- 
tion!  Silence! 

Captain:  I  call  your  attention,  prisoners, 
to  the  fact  that  you  may  be  called  on  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Imperial  Circus  at  any  time  from 
to-morrow  onwards,  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  managers.  I  may  inform  you  that 
as  there  is  a  shortage  of  Christians  just  now, 
you  may  expect  to  be  called  on  very  soon. 

Lavinia:  What  wnll  they  do  to  us.  Captain? 

Centurion:  Silence! 

Captain:  The  women  will  be  conducted 
into  the  arena  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Menagerie,  and  will  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences.  The  men,  if  of  an  age  to  bear  arms, 
will  be  given  weapons  to  defend  themselves,  if 
they  choose,  against  the  Imperial  Gladiators. 

Lavinu:  Captain!  Is  there  no  hope  that 
this  cruel  persecution - 


Centurion  {shocked):  Silence!  Hold  your 
tongue,  there.  Persecution,  indeed! 

Captain  {unmoved  and  somewhat  sardonic): 
Persecution  is  not  a  term  applicable  to  the  acts 
of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  is  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  In  throwing  you  to  the  lions  he 
will  be  upholding  the  interests  of  religion  in 
Rome.  If  you  were  to  throw  him  to  the  lions, 
that  would  no  doubt  be  persecution. 

{The  Christians  again  laugh  heartily.) 

Centurion  {horrified):  Silence,  1  tell  you. 
Keep  silence  there.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  the 
like  of  this? 

Lavtnia:  Captain,  there  will  be  nobody  to 
appreciate  your  jokes  when  we  are  gone. 

Captain  {unshaken  in  his  official  delivery):  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  female  prisoner  Lavinia 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Emperor  is  a  divine  per¬ 
sonage,  her  imputation  of  cruelty  is  not  only 
treason,  but  sacrilege.  I  point  out  to  her  fur¬ 
ther  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge, 
as  the  Emperor  does  not  desire  that  any  pris¬ 
oner  should  suffer;  nor  can  any  Christian  be 
harmed  save  through  his  or  her  own  obstinacy. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods: 
a  simple  and  convenient  ceremony  consisting 
of  dropping  a  pinch  of  incense  on  the  altar, 
after  which  the  prisoner  is  at  once  set  free. 
Under  such  circumstances  you  have  only  your 
own  perv’erse  folly  to  blame  if  you  suffer.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  if  you  can  not  bum  a  mor¬ 
sel  of  incense  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  you 
might  at  least  do  so  as  a  matter  of  good  taste, 
to  avoid  shocking  the  religious  convictions  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  I  am  aware  that  these 
considerations  do  not  weigh  with  Christians; 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  them 
.  in  order  that  you  may  have  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaining  of  your  treatment,  or  of  accusing  the 
Emperor  of  cruelty  when  he  is  showing  you  the 
most  signal  clemency.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  every  Christian  who  has  perished 
in  the  arena  has  really  committed  suicide. 

Lavinia:  Captain,  your  jokes  are  too  grim. 
Do  not  think  it  is  easy  for  us  to  die.  Our  faith 
makes  life  far  stronger  and  more  wonderful  in 
us  than  when  we  walked  in  darkness  and  had 
nothing  to  live  for.  Death  is  harder  for  us  than 
for  you;  the  martyr’s  agony  is  as  bitter  as  his 
triumph  is  glorious. 

Captain  {rather  troubled,  addressing  her  per¬ 
sonally  and  gravely):  A  martyr,  Lavinia,  is  a 
fool.  Your  death  will  prove  nothing. 

Lavinia:  Then  why  kill  me? 

Captain:  I  mean  that  the  truth,  if  there  be 
any  truth,  needs  no  martyrs. 

Lavinia:  No;  but  my  faith,  like  your  sword, 
needs  testing.  Can  you  test  your  sword  except 
by  staking  your  life  on  it? 

Captain  {suddenly  resuming  his  official  tone): 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  female  prisoner  to 
the  fact  that  Christians  are  not  allowed  to 
draw  the  Emperor’s  officers  into  arguments  and 
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put  questions  to  them  for  which  the  military 
regulations  provide  no  answer.  {The  Christians 
litter.) 

Lavinia:  Captain,  how  can  you? 

The  Captain:  I  call  the  female  prisoner’s 
attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  four  com¬ 
fortable  homes  have  been  offered  her  by  officers 
of  this  regiment,  of  which  she  can  have  her 
choice  the  moment  she  chooses  to  sacrifice  as 
all  well-bred  Roman  ladies  do.  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  the  prisoners. 

Centurion:  Dismiss!  But  stay  where  you 
are. 

Captain:  Centurion,  you  will  remain  here 
with  your  men  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  until 
the  arrival  of  three  Christian  prisoners  in  the 
custody  of  a  cohort  of  the  tenth  legion.  Among 
the  prisoners  you  will  particularly  identify  an 
armorer  nam^  Ferrovius,  of  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  and  great  personal  strength,  and  a  Greek 
tailor  reputed  to  be  a  sorcerer,  by  name  An¬ 
drocles.  You  will  add  the  three  to  your  charge 
here  and  march  them  all  to  the  Coliseum,  where 
you  will  deliver  them  into  the  custody  of  the 
master  of  the  gladiators  and  take  his  receipt, 
countersigned  by  the  keeper  of  the  beasts  and 
the  acting  manager.  You  understand  your  in¬ 
structions? 

Centurion:  Yes,  sir. 

Captain:  Dismiss.  (He  throws  of  his  air  of 
parade,  and  comes  down  from  the  seat.  The  Cen¬ 
turion  sits  down  on  it  and  prepares  for  a  nap, 
whilst  his  men  stand  at  ease.  The  Christians  sit 
down  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  glad  to  rest. 
Lavinia  alone  remains  standing  to  speak  to  the 
Captain.) 

Lavinia:  Captain,  is  this  man  who  is  to  join 
us  the  famous  Ferrovius  who  has  made  such 
wonderful  conversions  in  the  Northern  cities? 

Captain:  Yes.  We  are  warned  that  he  has 
the  strength  of  an  elephant  and  the  temper  of  a 
mad  bull.  Also  that  he  is  stark  mad.  Not  a 
model  Christian,  it  would  seem. 

Lavinu:  You  need  not  fear  him  if  he  is  a 
Christian,  Captain. 

Captain  {coldly) :  I  shall  not  fear  him  in  any 
case,  Lavinia. 

Lavinia  {her  eyes  dancing):  How  brave  of 
you.  Captain! 

Captain:  You  are  right:  it  was  a  silly  thing 
to  say.  {In  a  lower  tone,  humane  and  urgent.) 
Lavinia,  do  Christians  know  how  to  love? 

Lavinia  {composedly):  Yes,  Captain,  they 
love  even  their  enemies. 

Captain:  Is  that  easy? 

Lavinu:  Very  easy.  Captain,  when  their 
enemies  are  as  handsome  as  you. 

Captain:  I..avinia,  you  are  laughing  at  me. 

Lavinia:  At  you.  Captain!  Impossible. 

The  Captain:  Then  you  are  flirting  with 
me,  which  is  worse.  Don’t  be  foolish. 

Lavinu:  But  such  a  very  handsome  Cap¬ 
tain. 


The  Captain:  Incorrigible!  {Urgently.) 
Listen  to  me.  The  men  in  that  audience  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  the  vilest  of  voluptuaries:  men 
in  whom  the  only  passion  excited  by  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  is  a  lust  to  see  her  tortured  and  tom, 
shrieking,  limb  from  limb.  It  is  a  crime  to 
gratify  that  passion.  It  is  offering  yourself  for 
violation  by  the  whole  rabble  of  the  streets  and 
the  riff-raff  of  the  court  at  the  same  time.  Why 
will  you  not  choose  rather  a  kindly  love  and  an 
honorable  alliance? 

Lavinu:  They  can  not  violate  my  soul.  I 
alone  can  do  that  by  sacrificing  to  false  gods. 

Captain:  Sacrifice  then  to  the  true  God. 
What  does  his  name  matter?  We  call  him  Jupi¬ 
ter.  The  Greeks  call  him  Zeus.  Call  him  what 
you  will  as  you  drop  the  incense  on  the  altar 
flame:  He  will  understand. 

Lavinu:  No.  I  couldn’t.  That  is  the 
strange  thing.  Captain,  that  a  little  pinch  of 
incense  should  make  all  that  difference.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  such  a  great  thing  that  when  I  meet 
really  religious  people  we  are  friends  at  once, 
no  matter  what  name  we  give  to  the  divine  will 
that  made  us  and  moves  us.  Oh,  do  you  think 
that  I,  a  woman,  would  quarrel  with  you  for 
sacrificing  to  a  woman  god  like  Diana,  if  Diana 
meant  to  you  what  Christ  means  to  me?  No; 
we  should  kneel  side  by  side  before  her  altar 
like  two  children.  But  when  men  who  believe 
neither  in  my  god  nor  in  their  own — men  who 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  religion 
— when  these  men  drag  me  to  the  foot  of  an 
iron  statue  that  has  become  the  symbol  of  the 
terror  and  darkness  through  which  they  walk, 
of  their  cruelty  and  greed,  of  their  hatred  of 
God  and  their  oppression  of  man — when  they 
ask  me  to  pledge  my  soul  before  the  people  that 
this  hideous  idol  is  God,  and  that  all  this  wick¬ 
edness  and  falsehood  is  divine  truth,  I  can  not 
do  it,  not  if  they  could  put  a  thousand  cruel 
deaths  on  me.  I  tell  you,  it  is  physically  im¬ 
possible.  Listen,  Captain.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
catch  a  mouse  in  your  hand?  Once  there  was  a 
dear  little  mouse  that  used  to  come  out  and 
play  on  my  table  as  I  was  reading.  I  wanted 
to  take  him  in  my  hand  and  caress  him;  and 
sometimes  he  got  among  my  books  so  that  he 
could  not  escape  me  when  I  stretched  out  my 
hand.  And  I  did  stretch  out  my  hand;  but  it 
always  came  back  in  spite  of  me.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  him  in  my  heart,  but  my  hand  refused; 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  my  hand  to  touch  a 
mouse.  Well,  Captain,  if  I  took  a  pinch  of  in¬ 
cense  in  my  hand  and  stretched  it  out  over  the 
altar  fire,  my  hand  would  come  back.  My 
body  would  be  true  to  my  faith  even  if  you 
could  corrupt  my  mind.  And  all  the  time  I 
should  believe  more  in  Diana  than  my  perse¬ 
cutors  have  ever  believed  in  anything.  Can 
you  understand  that? 

Captain  {simply):  Yes,  I  understand  that. 
But  my  hand  would  not  come  back.  The  hand 


that  holds  the  sword  has  been  trained  not  to 
come  back  from  anything  but  victory. 

Lavinia:  Not  even  from  death? 

Captain:  Least  of  all  from  death. 

Lavinia:  Then  I  must  not  come  back  from 
death  either.  A  woman  has  to  be  braver  than 
a  soldier. 

Captain:  Prouder,  you  mean. 

Lavinia  {startled):  Prouder!  You  call  our 
courage  pride! 

Captain:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  courage; 
there  is  only  pride.  You  Christians  are  the 
proudest  devils  on  earth. 

Lavinia  {hurt):  Pray  God  then  my  pride 
may  never  become  a  false  pride.  {She  turns 
away  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  con¬ 
versation,  but  softens  and  says  to  him  with  a 
smile:)  Thank  you  for  trying  to  save  me. 

Captai.n:  I  knew  it  was  no  use;  but  one  tries 
in  spite  of  one’s  knowledge. 

Lavinia:  Something  stirs,  even  in  the  iron 
breast  of  a  Roman  soldier? 

Captain:  It  will  soon  be  iron  again.  I  have 
seen  many  women  die,  and  forgotten  them  in  a 
week. 

Lavinia:  Remember  me  for  a  fortnight, 
handsome  Captain.  I  shall  be  watching  you, 
perhaps. 

Captain:  From  the  skies?  Do  not  deceive 
yourself,  Lavinia.  There  is  no  future  for  you 
beyond  the  grave. 

Lavinia:  What  does  that  matter?  Do  you 
think  I  am  only  running  away  from  the  terrors 
of  life  into  the  comfort  of  heaven?  If  there 
were  no  future,  or  if  the  future  were  one  of 
torment,  I  should  have  to  go  just  the  same. 
The  hand  of  God  is  upon  me. 

Captain:  Yes:  when  all  is  said,  we  are  both 
patricians,  Lavinia,  and  must  die  for  beliefs. 
Farewell,  {//e  offers  her  his  hand.  She  takes  it 
and  presses  it.  He  walks  away,  trim  and  calm. 
She  looks  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  cries  a  lit¬ 
tle  as  he  disappears  through  the  earthen  arch.  A 
trumpet-call  is  heard  from  the  road  through  the 
west^n  arch.) 

Centurion  {waking  up  and  rising):  Cohort 
of  the  tenth  with  prisoners.  Two  file  out  with 
me  to  receive  them.  {He  goes  out  through  the 
western  arch,  followed  by  four  soldiers  in  two  files.) 

(Lentulus  and  Metellus  come  into  the  square 
from  the  west  side  with  a  little  retinue  of  servants. 
Both  are  young  courtiers,  dressed  in  the  extremity 
of  fashion.  Lentulus  is  slender,  fair-haired. 


epicene.  Metellus  is  manly,  compactly  built, 
olive-skinned,  not  a  talker.) 

Lentulus:  Christians,  by  Jove!  Let’s  chaff 
them. 

Metellus:  Awful  brutes.  If  you  knew  as 
much  about  them  as  I  do  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
chaff  them.  Leave  them  to  the  lions. 

Lentulus  {indicating  Lavinia,  who  is  still 
looking  toward  the  arches  after  the  Captain): 
That  woman’s  got  a  figure.  {He  walks  past  her, 
staring  at  her  invitingly;  but  she  is  preoccupied 
and  is  not  conscious  of  him.)  Do  you  turn  the 
other  cheek  when  they  kiss  you? 

Lavinia  {starting):  What? 

Lentulus:  Do  you  turn  the  other  check 
when  they  kiss  you,  fascinating  Christian? 

Lavinia:  Don’t  be  foolish.  {To  Metellus, 
who  has  remained  on  her  right,  so  that  she  is  be¬ 
tween  them.)  Please  don’t  let  your  friend  be¬ 
have  like  a  cad  before  the  soldiers.  How  are 
they  to  resp>ect  and  obey  patricians  if  they  see 
them  behaving  like  street  boys?  {Sharply  to 
Lentulus.)  Puli  yourself  together,  man. 
Hold  your  head  up;  and  keep  the  corners  of 
your  mouth  firm;  and  treat  me  respectfully. 
What  do  you  take  me  for? 

Lentulus  {irresolutely) :  Look  here,  you 
know — I — you — I - 

Lavinia:  Stuff!  Go  about  your  business. 
{She  turns  decisively  away  and  sits  down  with  her 
comrades,  leaving  him  disconcerted.) 

Metellus:  You  didn’t  get  much  out  of 
that.  I  told  you  they  were  brutes. 

Lentulus:  Plucky  little  filly!  I  suppose 
she  thinks  I  care.  {iVith  an  air  of  indifference 
he  strolls  with  Metellus  to  the  east  side  of  the 
square,  where  they  stand  watching  the  return  of 
the  Centurion  through  the  western  arch  with  his 
men,  escorting  three  prisoners:  Ferrovius,  An- 
DROCLES,  and  Spintho.  Ferrovius  is  a  power¬ 
ful,  choleric  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  large 
nostrils,  staring  eyes,  and  a  thick  neck,  a  man 
whose  sensibilities  are  keen  and  violent  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  Spintho  is  a  debauchee,  the 
wreck  of  a  good-looking  man  gone  hopelessly  to 
the  bad.  Androcles  is  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  is  restraining  his  tears  with  great  difficulty.) 

The  Centurion  {to  Lavinia):  Here  are 
some  pals  for  you.  This  little  bit  is  Ferrovius 
that  you  talk  so  much  about.  (Ferrovius  turns 
on  him  threateningly.  The  Centurion  holds 
up  his  left  forefinger  in  admonition.)  Now  re¬ 
member  that  you’re  a  Christian,  and  that  you’ve 
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got  to  return  good  for  evil.  (Ferrovius  controls 
himself  convulsively;  moves  away  from  temptation 
to  the  east  side  near  Lentulus;  clasps  his  hands 
in  silent  prayer,  and  throws  himself  on  his  knees.) 
That’s  the  way  to  manage  them,  eh!  This  fine 
fellow  {indicating  Androcles,  who  comes  to  his 
left,  and  makes  Lavinia  a  heartbroken  salutation) 
is  a  sorcerer.  A  Greek  tailor,  he  is.  A  real  sor¬ 
cerer,  too:  no  mistake  about  it.  The  tenth 
marches  with  a  leopard  at  the  head  of  the  col¬ 
umn.  He  made  a  pet  of  the  leopard;  and  now 
he’s  crying  at  being  parted  from  it.  (Andro¬ 
cles  sniffs  lamentably.)  Ain’t  you,  old  chap? 
Well,  cheer  up,  we  march  with  a  Billy  goat 
(.Androcles  brightens  up)  that’s  killed  two  leop¬ 
ards  and  ate  a  turkey-cock.  You  can  have  him 
for  a  pet,  if  you  like.  (.Androcles,  quite  con¬ 
soled,  goes  past  the  Centurion  to  Lavinia,  and 
sits  down  contentedly  on  the  ground  on  her  left.) 
This  dirty  dog  {collaring  Spintho)  is  a  real 
Christian.  He  mobs  the  temples,  he  does  {at 
each  accusation  he  gives  the  neck  of  Spintho’s 
tunic  a  twist);  he  goes  smashing  things,  mad- 
drunk,  he  does;  he  steals  the  gold  vessels,  he 
does;  he  assaults  the  priestesses,  he  does — yah! 
{He  flings  Spintho  into  the  middle  of  the  group 
of  prisoners.)  You’re  the  sort  that  makes  duty 
a  pleasure,  you  are. 

Spintho  (ga5^j«g):  That’s  it:  Strangle  me. 
Kick  me.  Beat  me.  Revile  me.  Our  Lord  was 
beaten  and  reviled.  That’s  my  way  to  heaven. 
Every  martyr  goes  to  heaven,  no  matter  what 
he’s  done.  That  is  so,  isn’t  it,  brother? 

Centurion:  Well,  if  you’re  going  to  heaven, 
I  don’t  want  to  go  there.  I  wouldn’t  be  seen 
with  you. 

Lentulus:  Haw!  Good!  {Indicating  the 
kneeling  Ferrovius.)  Is  this  one  of  the  turn- 
the-other-cheek  gentlemen.  Centurion? 

Centurion:  Yes,  sir.  Lucky  for  you  too, 
sir,  if  you  want  to  take  any  liberties  with  him. 

Lentulus  {to  Ferrovius):  You  turn  the 
other  cheek  when  you’re  struck,  I’m  told. 

Ferromus  {slowly  turning  his  great  eyes  on 
him):  Yes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  do,  now. 

Lentulus:  Not  that  you’re  a  coward,  of 
course;  but  out  of  pure  piety. 

Ferrovius:  I  fear  God  more  than  man;  at 
least  I  try  to. 

Lentulus:  Let’s  see.  {He  strikes  him  on  the 
cheek.  .Androcles  makes  a  wild  movement  to 
rise  and  interfere;  but  Lavinia  holds  him  down, 
watching  Ferrovius  intently.  Ferrovius,  with¬ 


out  flinching,  turns  the  other  cheek.  Lentulus, 
rather  out  of  countenance,  titters  foolishly,  and 
strikes  him  again  feebly.)  You  know,  I  should 
feel  ashamed  if  I  let  myself  be  struck  like  that, 
and  took  it  lying  down.  But  then  I’m  not  a 
Christian:  I’m  a  man.  (Ferrovius  rises  im¬ 
pressively  and  towers  over  him.  He  becomes  white 
with  terror;  and  a  shade  of  green  flickers  in  his 
cheek  for  a  moment.) 

Ferrovius  {with  the  calm  of  a  steam  hammer): 
I  have  not  always  been  faithful.  The  first  man 
who  struck  me  as  you  have  just  struck  me  was 
a  stronger  man  than  you ;  he  hit  me  harder  than 
I  expected.  I  was  tempted  and  fell;  and  it 
was  then  that  I  first  tasted  bitter  shame.  I 
never  had  a  happy  moment  after  that  until  I 
had  knelt  and  asked  his  forgiveness  by  his 
bedside  in  the  hospital.  {Putting  his  hands  on 
Lentulus’s  shoulders  with  paternal  weight.) 
But  now  I  have  learned  to  resist  with  a  strength 
that  is  not  my  own.  I  am  not  ashamed  now  or 
angry. 

Lentulus  {uneasily):  Er  —  good  evening. 
{He  tries  to  move  away.) 

Ferrovius  {gripping  his  shoulders):  Oh,  do 
not  harden  your  heart,  young  man.  Come:  try 
for  yourself  whether  our  way  is  not  better  than 
yours.  I  will  now  strike  you  on  one  cheek  and 
you  will  turn  the  other  and  learn  how  much 
better  you  feel  than  if  you  gave  way  to  the 
promptings  of  anger.  {He  holds  him  with  one 
hand  and  clenches  the  other  fist:) 

Lentulus:  Centurion,  I  call  on  you  to  pro¬ 
tect  me. 

Centurion:  A’ou  asked  for  it,  sir.  It’s  no 
business  of  ours.  You’ve  had  two  whacks  at 
him.  Better  pay  him  a  trifle  and  square  it  that 
way. 

Lentulus:  Yes,  of  course.  {To  Ferro- 
vtus.)  It  was  only  a  bit  of  fun,  I  assure  you;  I 
meant  no  harm.  Here.  {He  projffers  a  gold 
coin.) 

Ferrovius  {taking  it  and  throwing  it  to  the  old 
beggar,  who  snatches  it  up  eagerly,  and  hobbles 
off  to  spend  it):  Give  all  thou  hast  to  the  poor. 
Come,  friend,  courage!  I  may  hurt  your  body 
for  a  moment,  but  your  soul  will  rejoice  in  the 
victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  {He  pre¬ 
pares  to  strike.) 

Androcles:  Easy,  Ferrovdus,  easy:  you 
broke  the  last  man’s  jaw. 

(Lentulus,  with  a  moan  of  terror,  attempts  to 
fly;  but  Ferrovius  holds  him  ruthlessly.) 
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Ferrovius;  Yes;  but  I  saved  his  soul. 
What  matters  a  broken  jaw? 

Lentulus:  Don’t  touch  me,  do  you  hear? 
The  law - 

Ferrovius:  The  law  will  throw  me  to  the 
lions  to-morrow;  what  worse  could  it  do  were 
I  to  slay  you?  Pray  for  strength,  and  it  shall 
be  given  to  you. 

Lentulus:  Let  me  go.  Your  religion  for¬ 
bids  you  to  strike  me. 

Ferrovius:  On  the  contrary,  it  commands 
me  to  strike  you.  How  can  you  turn  the  other 
cheek,  if  you  are  not  first  struck  on  the  one 
cheek? 

Lentulus  (almost  in  tears):  But  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  already  that  what  you  said  is  quite 
right.  I  apologize  for  striking  you. 

Ferrovius  (greatly  pleased):  My  son,  have 
I  softened  your  heart?  Has  the  go^  seed  fall¬ 
en  in  a  fruitful  place?  Are  your  feet  turning 
toward  a  better  path? 

Lentulus  (abjectly):  Yes,  yes.  There’s  a 
great  deal  in  what  you  say. 

Ferrovius  (radiant):  Join  us.  Come  to  the 
lions.  Come  to  suffering  and  death. 

Lentulus  (falling  on  his  knees  and  bursting 
into  teen's):  Oh,  help  me.  Mother!  Mother! 

Ferrovius:  These  tears  will  water  your  soul 
and  make  it  bring  forth  good  fruit,  my  son. 
God  has  already  blessed  my  efforts  at  conver¬ 
sion.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  miracle — yes.  a  miracle 
— wrought  by  me  in  Cappadocia?  A  young 
man — just  such  a  one  as  you,  with  golden  hair 
like  yours — scoffed  at  and  struck  me  as  you 
scoffed  at  and  struck  me.  I  sat  up  all  night 
with  that  youth,  wrestling  for  his  soul;  and  in 
the  morning  not  only  was  he  a  Christian,  but 
his  hair  was  as  white  as  snow.  (Lentulus /a//s 
in  a  dead  faint.)  There,  there;  take  him  away. 
The  spirit  has  overwrought  him,  poor  lad. 
Carry  him  gently  to  his  house,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  heaven. 

Centurion:  Take  him  home.  (A  couple  of 
servants  carry  him  out.  Metellus  is  about  to 
follow  when  Ferrovius  lays  his  harul  on  his 
shoulder.) 

Ferrovius:  You  are  his  friend,  young  man. 
You  will  see  that  he  is  taken  safely  home. 

Metellus  (with  awestruck  civility):  Certain¬ 
ly,  sir.  I  shall  do  whatever  you  think  best. 
Most  happy  to  have  made  your  acquaintance. 
I’m  sure.  You  may  depend  on  me.  Good  eve¬ 
ning,  sir. 

Ferrovius  (with  unction):  The  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  you  and  him. 

(METELLUS  follows  Lentulus.  The  Centu¬ 
rion  returns  to  his  seal  to  resume  his  interrupted 
nap.  The  deepest  awe  has  settled  on  all  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Ferrovius,  with  a  long  sigh  of  happi¬ 
ness,  goes  to  Lavinia,  and  ofers  her  his  hand.) 

Lavinia  (taking  it) :  So  that  is  how  you  con¬ 
vert  people,  Ferrovius. 

Ferrovius:  Yes;  there  has  been  a  blessing 


on  my  work  in  spite  of  my  unworthiness  and 
my  backslidings — all  through  my  wicked,  dev¬ 
ilish  temper.  This  man - 

Androcles  (hastily) :  Don’t  slap  me  on  the 
back,  brother.  She  knows  you  mean  me. 

Ferrovius:  How  I  wish  I  were  weak  like 
our  brother  here!  For  then  I  should  perhaps 
be  meek  and  gentle  like  him.  And  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  providence  that  makes 
my  trials  less  than  his.  I  hear  tales  of  the 
crowd  scoffing  and  casting  stones  and  reviling 
the  brethren;  but  when  I  come,  all  this  stops; 
my  influence  calms  the  passions  of  the  mob; 
they  listen  to  me  in  silence;  and  infidels  are 
often  converted  when  we  have  a  straight,  heart- 
to-heart  talk.  Every  day  I  feel  happier,  more 
confident.  Every  day  lightens  the  load  of  the 
great  terror. 

Lavinia:  The  great  terror?  What  is  that? 

(Ferrovius  shakes  his  head  and  does  not  an¬ 
swer.  He  sits  down  beside  her  on  her  left,  and 
buries  his  face  in  his  hands  in  gloomy  meditation.) 

.Androcles:  W'ell,  you  see,  sister,  he’s  never 
quite  sure  of  himself.  Suppose  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  arena,  with  the  gladiators  there  to 
fight  him,  he  might  forget  himself  and  lay  that 
gladiator  out. 

Lavinia:  That  would  be  splendid. 

Ferrovius  (springing  up  in  horror):  W’hatl 

.Androcles:  Oh,  sister! 

Ferrovius:  Splendid  to  betray  my  Master, 
like  Peter!  Splendid  to  act  like  any  common 
blackguard  in  the  day  of  my  proving!  Woman, 
you  are  no  Christian.  (He  moves  away  from  her 
to  the  middle  of  the  square,  as  if  her  neighborhood 
contaminated  him.) 

Lavinia  (laughing):  You  know,  Ferrovius,  I 
am  not  always  a  Christian.  There  are  moments 
when  I  forget  all  about  it,  and  something  comes 
out  quite  naturally,  as  it  did  then. 

Spintho:  W’hat  does  it  matter?  If  you  die 
in  the  arena,  you  will  be  a  martyr;  and  all  mar¬ 
tyrs  go  to  heaven,  no  matter  what  they  have 
done.  That’s  so,  isn’t  it,  Ferrovius? 

Ferrovius:  Yes,  that  is  so,  if  we  are  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  end. 

Lavtnia:  I’m  not  so  sure. 

Spintho:  Don’t  say  that.  That’s  blas¬ 
phemy.  Don’t  say  that,  I  tell  you.  We  shall 
be  saved,  no  matter  what  we  do. 

Lavinia:  Perhaps  you  men  will  all  go  into 
heaven  bravely  and  in  triumph,  with  your 
heads  erect  and  golden  trumpets  sounding  for 
you.  But  I  am  sure  I  shall  only  be  allow^  to 
squeeze  myself  in  through  a  little  crack  in  the 
gate  after  a  great  deal  of  begging.  I  am  not 
good  always:  I  have  moments  only. 

Spintho:  You’re  talking  nonsense,  woman. 
I  tell  you,  martyrdom  pays  all  scores. 

.Androcles:  Well,  let  us  hope  so,  brother, 
for  your  sake.  You’ve  had  a  gay  time,  haven’t 
you,  with  your  raids  on  the  temples?  I  can’t 
help  thinking  that  heaven  will  be  very  dull  for 


a  man  of  your  temperament.  (Spintho  snarls.)  lieve  me,  they  have.  Just  the  same  as  you 

Don’t  be  angry;  I  say  it  only  to  console  you  in  and  me.  I  really  don’t  think  I  could  consent 

case  you  should  die  in  your  bed  to-night  in  the  to  go  to  heaven  if  I  thought  there  were  to  be 

natural  way.  There’s  a  lot  of  plague  about.  no  animals  there.  Think  of  what  they  suffer 

Spintho  (rising  and  running  about  in  abject  here. 
terror)'.  I  never  thought  of  that.  O  Lord,  Ferrovtus:  That’s  true.  Yes,  that  is  just, 

spare  me  to  be  martyr^.  Oh,  what  a  thought  They  will  have  their  share  in  heaven, 

to  put  into  the  mind  of  a  brother!  Oh,  let  me  Spintho  (who  has  picked  himself  up  and  is 
be  martyred  to-day,  now.  I  shall  die  in  the  sneaking  past  Ferrovius  on  his  left,  sneers  de¬ 
night  and  go  to  hell.  You’re  a  sorcerer:  you’ve  risively) ! 

put  death  into  my  mind.  Oh,  curse  you,  curse  Ty-krovivs  (turning  on  him  fiercely)'.  What’s 
you!  (He  tries  to  seize  Androcles  by  the  throat.)  that  you  say? 

Ferrovius  (holding  him  in  a  grasp  of  iron):  Spintho  (cowering):  Nothing. 

What’s  this,  brother?  .Anger!  V’iolence!  Rais-  Ff-rrovivs  (clenching  his  fist):  Do  animals 

ing  your  hand  to  a  brother  Christian!  go  to  heaven  or  not? 

Spintho:  It’s  easy  for  you.  You’re  strong.  Spintho:  I  never  said  they  didn’t. 

Your  nerves  are  all  right.  But  I’m  full  of  dis-  Ferrovtus  (implacable):  Do  they  or  do  they 

ease.  (Ffrroxius  takes  his  hand  from  him  with  not? 

instinctive  disgust.)  I’ve  drunk  all  my  nerves  Spintho:  They  do;  they  do.  (Scrambling 
away.  I  have  the  horrors  all  night.  out  of  Ferrovius’s  reach.)  Oh,  curse  you  for 

Androcles  (sympathetic):  Oh,  don’t  take  on  frightening  me! 
so,  brother.  We’re  all  sinners.  (-4  bugle  call  is  heard.) 

Spintho  (sniveling,  trying  to  feel  consoled):  Centurion  (waking  up):  ’Tention!  Form 

Yes;  I  dare  say  if  the  truth  were  known,  you’re  as  before.  Now  then,  prisoners,  up  with  you 
all  as  bad  as  me.  and  trot  along  spry.  (The  soldiers  fall  in.  The 

Lavinia  (contemptuously) :  Does  that  com-  Christians  rise.) 
fort  you?  (i4  man  with  an  ox-goad  comes  running  through 

Ferrovius  (sternly):  Pray,  man,  pray.  the  central  arch.) 

Spintho:  What’s  the  good  of  praying?  If  The  Ox-Driver:  Here,  you  soldiers!  Clear 

we’re  martyred  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  sha’n’t  out  of  the  way  for  the  Emperor, 
we,  whether  we  pray  or  not?  The  Centurion:  Emperor!  W'here’s  the 

Ferrovius:  What’s  that?  Not  pray!  (Seiz-  Emperor?  You  ain’t  the  Emperor,  are  you? 

ing  him  again.)  Pray  this  instant,  you  dog.  The  Ox-Driver:  It’s  the  menagerie  serv- 
you  rotten  hound,  you  slimy  snake,  you  beast-  ice.  My  team  of  oxen  is  drawing  the  new  lion 

ly  goat,  or -  to  the  Coliseum.  You  clear  the  road. 

Spintho:  A’es,  beat  me,  kick  me.  I  forgive  Centurion:  What!  Go  in  after  you  in  your 

you;  mind  that.  dust,  with  half  the  town  at  the  heels  of  you  and 

Ferrovius  (spurning  him  with  loathing):  your  lion!  Not  likely.  We  go  first. 

Yah!  (Spintho  reels  away  and  falls  in  front  of  The  Ox-Driver:  The  menagerie  service  is 
Ferrovius.)  the  Emperor’s  personal  retinue.  You  clear  out, 

Androcles  (reaching  out  and  catching  the  I  tell  you. 
skirt  of  Ferrovtus’s  tunic):  Dear  brother,  if  Centurion:  You  tell  me,  do  you?  Well, 

you  wouldn’t  mind — just  for  my  sake -  I’ll  tell  you  something.  If  the  lion  is  menagerie 

Ferrovius:  Well?  service,  the  lion’s  dinner  is  menagerie  service, 

Androcles:  Don’t  call  him  by  the  names  of  too.  This  (pointing  to  the  Christians)  is  the 

the  animals.  We’ve  no  right  to.  I’ve  had  such  lion’s  dinner.  So  back  with  you  to  your  bul- 

friends  in  dogs.  .A  pet  snake  is  the  best  of  com-  locks  double  quick;  and  learn  your  place, 

pany.  I  was  nurscxl  on  goat’s  milk.  Is  it  fair  March.  (The  soldiers  start.)  Now  then,  you 

to  them  to  call  the  like  of  him  a  dog  or  a  snake  Christians,  step  out  there, 
or  a  goat?  Lavinia  (marching):  Come  along,  the  rest  of 

Ferrovius:  I  only  meant  that  they  have  no  the  dinner.  I  shall  be  the  olives  and  anchovies, 
souls.  .Another  Christian  (laughing):  I  shall  be 

Androcles  (anxiously  protesting):  Oh,  be-  the  soup. 
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Another:  I  shall  be  the  fish. 

Another:  Ferroviiis  shall  be  the  roast  boar. 

Ferrovius  {heavily):  I  see  the  joke.  Yes, 
yes;  I  shall  be  the  roast  boar.  Ha!  Ha!  {He 
laughs  conscientiously  and  marches  out  with 
them.) 

Androcles:  I  shall  be  the  mince  pie.  {Each 
announcement  is  received  with  a  louder  laugh  by 
all  the  rest  as  the  joke  catches  on.) 

Centurion  {scandalized) :  Silence!  Have 
some  sense  of  your  situation.  Is  this  the  way 
for  martyrs  to  behave?  {To  Spintho,  who  is 
quaking  and  loitering.)  I  know  what  you’ll 
be  at  that  dinner.  You’ll  be  the  emetic.  {He 
shoves  him  rudely  along.) 

Spintho:  It’s  too  dreadful:  I’m  not  fit  to 
die. 

Centurion:  Fitter  than  you  are  to  live,  you 
swine. 

{They  pass  from  the  square  westward.  The  oxen, 
drawing  a  wagon  with  a  great  wooden  cage  and 
the  lion  in  it,  arrive  through  the  central  arch.) 

ACT  III 

Behind  the  Emperor's  box  at  the  Coliseum, 
where  the  performers  assemble  before  entering 
the  arena.  In  the  middle  a  wide  passage  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arena  descends  from  the  floor  level 
under  the  imperial  box.  On  both  sides  of  this 
passage  steps  ascend  to  a  landing  at  the  back 
entrance  to  the  box.  The  landing  forms  a 
bridge  across  the  passage.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  passage  are  two  bronze  mirrors,  one  on 
each  side. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  passage,  on  the  right 
hand  of  any  one  coming  from  the  box  and 
standing  on  the  bridge,  the  martyrs  are  sitting 
on  the  steps.  L.winia  is  seated  half-way  up, 
thoughtful,  trying  to  look  death  in  the  face.  On 
her  /e/f  Androcles  consoles  himself  by  nursing 
a  cat.  Ferrovius  stands  behind  them,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  figure  stijff  with  intense  resolution. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  crouches  Spintho,  with 
his  head  clutched  in  his  hands,  evidently  full 
of  horror  at  the  approach  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  passage  the  gladiators 
are  standing  and  sitting  at  ease,  waiting,  like 
the  Christians,  for  their  turn  in  the  arena. 
One  (Retiarius)  is  a  nearly  naked  man,  with 
a  net  and  a  trident.  .Another  (Secutor)  is  in 
armor,  with  a  sword.  He  carries  a  helmet  with 
a  barred  visor.  The  Editor  of  the  gladiators 
sits  on  a  chair  a  little  apart  from  them. 

The  Call-Boy  enters  from  the  passage. 

The  Call-Boy:  Number  six.  Retiarius 
versus  Secutor. 

{The  gladiator  with  the  net  picks  it  up.  The 
gladiator  with  the  helmet  puts  it  on;  and  the  two 


go  into  the  arena,  the  net-thrower  taking  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  brush  and  arranging  his  hair  as  he  goes,  the 
other  tightening  his  straps  and  shaking  his  shoul¬ 
ders  loose.  Both  look  at  themselves  in  the  mirrors 
before  they  enter  the  passage.) 

Lavinia:  Will  they  really  kill  one  another? 

Spintho:  Yes,  if  the  people  turn  down  their 
thumbs. 

The  Editor:  You  know  nothing  about  it. 
The  people  indeed!  Do  you  suppose  we  would 
kill  a  man  worth  perhaps  fifty  tadents  to  please 
the  riffraff?  I  should  like  to  catch  any  of  my 
men  at  it. 

Spintho:  I  thought - 

The  Editor  {contemptuously):  You  thought! 
Who  cares  what  you  think?  You’ll  be 
killed  all  right  enough. 

Spintho  {groans  and  again  hides  his  face) !!! 

Lavinia:  Then  is  nobody  ever  killed  except 
us  poor  Christians? 

The  Editor:  If  the  Vestal  Virgins  turn  down 
their  thumbs,  that’s  another  matter.  They’re 
ladies  of  rank. 

Lavinu:  Docs  the  Emperor  ever  interfere? 

The  Editor:  Oh,  yes:  he  turns  his  thumb 
up  fast  enough  if  the  Vestal  V’irgins  want  to 
have  one  of  his  pet  fighting  men  killed. 

Androcles:  But  don’t  they  ever  just  only 
pretend  to  kill  one  another?  Why  shouldn’t 
you  pretend  to  die,  and  get  dragg^  out  as  if 
you  were  dead;  then  get  up  and  go  home,  like 
an  actor? 

The  Editor:  Sec  here:  you  want  to  know 
too  much.  There  will  be  no  pretending  about 
the  new  lion:  let  that  be  enough  for  you.  He’s 
hungry. 

Spintho  {groaning  with  horror):  Oh,  Lord! 
Can’t  you  stop  talking  about  it?  Isn’t  it  bad 
enough  for  us  without  that? 

Androcles:  I’m  glad  he’s  hungry.  Not 
that  I  want  him  to  suffer,  poor  chap!  But  then 
he’ll  enjoy  eating  me  so  much  more.  There’s  a 
cheerful  side  to  everything. 

The  Editor  {rising  and  striding  over  to  An¬ 
drocles):  Here,  don’t  you  be  obstinate. 
Come  with  me  and  drop  the  pinch  of  incense 
on  the  altar.  That’s  all  you  need  do  to  be  let 
off. 

Androcles:  No;  tliank  you  very  much  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  really  mustn’t. 

The  Editor:  What!  Not  to  save  your  life? 

Androcles:  I’d  rather  not.  I  couldn’t  sac¬ 
rifice  to  Diana:  she’s  a  huntress,  you  know,  and 
kills  things. 

The  Editor:  That  don’t  matter.  You  can 
choose  your  own  altar.  Sacrifice  to  Jupiter:  he 
likes  animals;  he  turns  himself  into  an  animal 
when  he  goes  off  duty. 

.Androcles:  No;  it’s  very  kind  of  you,  but 
I  feel  I  can’t  save  myself  that  way. 

The  Editor:  But  I  don’t  ask  you  to  do  it 
to  save  yourself:  I  ask  you  to  do  it  to  oblige 
me  personally. 


Androcles  {scrambling  up  in  the  greatest  agi¬ 
tation):  Oh,  please  don’t  say  that.  This  is 
dreadful.  You  mean  so  kindly  by  me  that  it 
seems  quite  horrible  to  disoblige  you.  If  you 
could  arrange  for  me  to  sacrifice  when  there’s 
nobody  looking,  I  shouldn’t  mind.  But  I  must 
go  into  the  arena  with  the  rest.  My  honor, 
you  know. 

The  Editor:  Honor!  The  honor  of  a  tailor? 

Androcles  {apologetically):  Well,  perhaps 
honor  is  too  strong  an  expression.  Still,  you 
know,  I  couldn’t  allow  the  tailors  to  get  a  bad 
name  through  me. 

The  Editor:  How  much  will  you  remem¬ 
ber  of  all  that  when  you  smell  the  beast’s  breath 
and  see  his  jaws  opening  to  tear  out  your 
throat? 

Spintho  {rising  with  a  yell  of  terror):  I  can’t 
bear  it.  Where’s  the  altar?  I’ll  sacrifice. 

Ferrovius:  Dog  of  an  apostate!  Iscariot! 

Spintho:  I’ll  repent  afterward.  I  fully  mean 
to  die  in  the  arena:  I’ll  die  a  martyr  and  go  to 
heaven;  but  not  this  time,  not  now,  not  until 
my  nerves  are  better.  Besides,  I’m  too  young; 
I  want  to  have  just  one  more  good  time.  {The 
gladiators  laugh  at  him.)  Oh,  will  no  one  tell  me 
where  the  altar  is?  {He  dashes  into  the  passage 
and  vanishes.) 

Androcles  {to  the  Editor,  pointing  after 
Spintho):  Brother,  I  can’t  do  that,  not  even 
to  oblige  you.  Don’t  ask  me. 

The  Editor:  Well,  if  you’re  determined  to 
die,  I  can’t  help  you.  But  I  wouldn’t  be  put 
off  by  a  swine  like  that. 

Ferrovtl's:  Peace,  peace;  tempt  him  not. 
Get  thee  behind  him,  Satan. 

The  Editor  {flushing  with  rage):  For  two 
pins  I’d  take  a  turn  in  the  arena  myself  to-day, 
and  pay  you  out  for  daring  to  talk  to  me  like 
that. 

(Ferrovtus  springs  forward.) 

Lavinia  {rising  quickly  and  interposing): 
Brother,  brother,  you  forget! 

Ferrovius  {curbing  himself  by  a  mighty  ef¬ 
fort):  Oh,  my  temper,  my  wicked  temper!  {To 
the  Editor,  as  Lavinia  sits  down  again,  reas¬ 
sured.)  Forgive  me,  brother.  My  heart  was 
full  of  wrath;  I  should  have  been  thinking  of 
your  dear  precious  soul. 

The  Editor:  Yah!  {He  turns  his  back  on 
Ferrovius  contemptuously,  and  goes  back  to  his 
seat.) 

Ferrovius  {continuing):  .And  I  forgot  it  all. 


I  thought  of  nothing  but  offering  to  fight  you 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  me. 

The  Editor  {turning  pugnaciously):  What! 

Ferrovius  {on  the  border-line  between  zeal 
and  ferocity) :  Oh,  don’t  give  way  to  pride  and 
wrath,  brother.  I  could  do  it  so  easily.  I 
could - 

{They  are  separated  by  the  Menagerie 
Keeper,  who  rushes  in  from  the  passage,  furious.) 

The  Keeper:  Here’s  a  nice  business!  Who 
let  that  Christian  out  of  here  down  to  the  dens 
when  we  were  changing  the  lion  into  the  cage 
next  to  the  arena? 

The  Editor:  Nobody  let  him.  He  let  himself. 

The  Keeper:  Well,  the  lion’s  ate  him. 

{Consternation.  The  Christians  rise,  greatly 
agitated.  The  gladiators  sit  callously,  but  are 
highly  amused.  All  speak  or  cry  out  or  laugh  at 
once.  Tumult.) 

Lavinia:  Oh,  poor  wretch!  Ferrovius: 
The  apostate  has  perished.  Praise  be  to  God’s 
justice.  Androcles:  The  poor  beast  was 
starving.  It  couldn’t  help  itself.  The  Chris¬ 
tians:  What!  Ate  him!  How  frightful!  How 
terrible!  Without  a  moment  to  repent!  God 
be  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner!  Oh,  I  can’t  bear 
to  think  of  it!  In  the  midst  of  his  sin!  Hor¬ 
rible,  horrible!  The  Editor:  Serve  the  rotter 
right!  The  Gladiators:  Just  walked  into  it. 
he  did.  He’s  martyred  all  right  enough.  Good 
old  lion!  Old  Jock  doesn’t  like  that:  look  at 
his  face.  Devil  a  better!  The  Emperor  will 
laugh  when  he  hears  of  it.  I  can’t  help  smiling. 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!!!!! 

The  Keeper:  Now  his  appetite’s  taken  off, 
he  won’t  as  much  as  look  at  another  Christian 
for  a  week. 

.Androcles:  Couldn’t  you  have  saved  him, 
brother? 

The  Keeper:  Saved  him!  Saved  him  from 
a  lion  that  I’d  just  got  mad  with  hunger!  A 
wild  one  that  came  out  of  the  forest  not  four 
weeks  ago!  He  bolted  him  before  you  could 
say  Balbus. 

Lavinia  {sitting  down  again) :  Poor  Spintho! 
And  it  won’t  even  count  as  martyrdom! 

The  Keeper:  Serve  him  right!  WTiat  call 
had  he  to  walk  down  the  throat  of  one  of  my 
lions  before  he  was  asked? 

Androcles:  Perhaps  the  lion  won’t  eat  me 
now. 

The  Keeper:  Yes.  that’s  just  like  a  Chris¬ 
tian:  think  only  of  yourself!  WTiat  am  I  to  do? 
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What  am  I  to  say  to  the  Emperor  when  he  sees 
one  of  my  lions  coming  into  the  arena  half 
asleep? 

The  Editor;  Say  nothing.  Give  your  old 
lion  some  bitters  and  a  morsel  of  fried  hsh  to 
wake  up  his  appetite. 

The  Keeper:  Ves.  it"s  easy  for  you  to  talk; 
but - 

The  Editor  (scramhliHg  to  his  feel):  Sh! 
.\ttention  therel  The  Emperor.  {The  Keep¬ 
er  Mis  precipitately  into  the  passage.  The  gladi¬ 
ators  rise  smartly  and  form  into  line.) 

(The  Euperor  enters  on  the  Christians'  side, 
conversing  with  Metetlvs,  and  followed  by  his 
suite.) 

The  Gladiators:  Hail,  Caesar!  Those 
about  to  die  salute  thee! 

Caesar.  Good  morrow,  friends. 

(Metellis  shakes  hands  with  the  Editor, 
who  accepts  his  condescension  with  hlujf  respect. 

Lavixia:  Blessing.  Caesar,  and  forgiveness! 

Caesar  (turning  in  some  surprise  at  the  salu¬ 
tation):  There  is  no  forgiveness  for  Christian¬ 
ity. 

Lavixia;  I  did  not  mean  that,  Caesar.  I 
mean  that  u<e  forgive  you. 

Metellls:  An  inconceivable  liberty!  Do 
you  not  know,  woman,  that  the  Emperor  can 
do  no  wrong  and  therefore  can  not  be  forgiven? 

La\ixia:  I  expect  the  Emperor  knows  bet¬ 
ter.  .\nyhow,  we  forgive  him. 

The  C'HRisn.AXs:  .\men! 

Caesar:  Metellus,  you  see  now  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  too  much  severity.  These  people 
have  no  hope;  therefore  they  have  nothing  to 
restrain  them  from  saying  what  they  like  to 
me.  They  are  almost  as  impertinent  as  the 
gladiators.  Which  is  the  Greek  sorcerer? 

.\xDROCLES  (humbly  touching  his  forelock): 
Me.  your  Worship. 

Caesar;  My  Worship!  Good!  A  new  title. 
Well,  what  miracles  can  you  perform? 

.\xDROCLEs:  I  can  cure  warts  by  rubbing 
them  with  my  tailor's  chalk;  and  I  can  live 
with  my  wife  without  beating  her. 

Caesar:  Is  that  all? 

.\xDROCLES :  You  don’t  know  her,  Caesar,  or 
you  wouldn’t  say  that. 

Caesar:  .\h.  well,  my  friend,  we  shall  no 
doubt  contrive  a  happy  release  for  you.  Which 
is  Ferrovius? 

Ferrovius:  I  am  he. 

Caesar:  They  tell  me  you  can  fight. 

Ferrovius*  It  is  easy  to  fight.  I  can  die, 
Caesar. 

Caesar:  That  is  still  easier,  is  it  not? 

Ferrovius:  Not  to  me,  Caesar.  Death 
comes  hard  to  my  flesh;  and  fighting  comes  very' 
easily  to  my  spirit.  (Beating  his  Mast  and  la¬ 
menting).  Oh,  sinner  that  I  am!  (He  throws  him¬ 
self  down  on  the  steps,  deeply  discouraged.) 

Caesar:  MeteUus,  I  should  like  to  have 
this  man  in  the  Pretorian  Guard. 


Metellus:  I  should  not,  Caesar.  He  looks 
a  spoilsport.  There  are  men  in  whose  presence 
it  is  impossible  to  have  any  fun;  men  who  are 
a  sort  of  walking  conscience.  He  would  make 
us  all  uncomfortable. 

Caesar;  For  that  reason,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  well  to  have  him.  An  Emperor  can  hardly 
have  too  many  consciences.  (To  Ferrovius.) 
Listen,  Ferrovius.  (Ferrovius  shakes  his  head 
and  will  not  look  up.)  You  and  your  friends 
shall  not  be  outnumbered  to-day  in  the  arena. 
You  shall  have  arms;  and  there  will  be  no  more 
than  one  gladiator  to  each  Christian.  If  you 
come  out  of  the  arena  alive,  I  will  consider 
favorably  any  request  of  yours,  and  give  you 
a  pbee  in  the  Pretorian  Guard.  Even  if  the  re¬ 
quest  be  that  no  questions  be  asked  about  your 
faith  I  shall  perhaps  not  refuse  it. 

•  Ferrovius:  I  will  not  fight.  I  will  die. 
Better  stand  with  the  archangels  than  with  the 
Pretorian  Guard. 

Caesar:  I  can  not  believe  that  the  archan¬ 
gels — whoever  they  may  be — would  not  prefer  to 
be  recruited  from  the  Pretorian  Guard.  How¬ 
ever,  as  you  please.  Come:  let  us  see  the  show. 

(.45  the  court  ascends  the  steps,  Secutor  and 
Retiarius  return  from  the  arena  through  the 
passage:  Secutor  covered  with  dust  and  eery 
angry;  Retiarius  grinning.) 

Secutor:  Ha,  the  Fimperor.  Now  we  shall 
see.  Caesar,  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  fair  for  the 
Retiarius.  instead  of  making  a  fair  throw  of  his 
net  at  me,  to  swish  it  along  the  ground  and 
throw  the  dust  into  my  eyes,  and  then  catch 
me  when  I’m  blinded.  If  the  Vestals  had  not 
turned  up  their  thumbs  I  should  have  been  a 
dead  man. 

Caesar  (halting  on  the  stair):  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  rules  against  it. 

Secutor  (indignantly):  Caesar,  is  it  a  dirty 
trick  or  is  it  not? 

Caesar:  It  is  a  dusty  one,  my  friend.  Be 
on  your  guard  next  time. 

Secutor:  Let  him  be  on  his  guard.  Next 
time  I’ll  throw  my  sword  at  his  heels  and  stran¬ 
gle  him  with  his  own  net  before  he  can  hop  off. 
(To  the  Retiarius.)  You  see  if  I  don’t.  (He 
goes  out  past  the  gladiators,  sulky  and  furious.) 

Caesar  (to  the  chuckling  Retiarius):  These 
tricks  are  not  wise,  my  friend.  The  audience 
likes  to  sec  a  dead  man  in  all  his  beauty  and 
splendor.  If  you  smudge  his  face  and  spoil  his 
armor  they  will  show  their  displeasure  by  not 
letting  you  kill  him.  .\nd  when  your  turn 
comes,  they  will  remember  it  against  you  and 
turn  their  thumbs  down. 

The  Retiarius:  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  did 
it,  Caesar.  He  bet  me  ten  sesterces  that  he 
w'ould  vanquish  me.  If  I  had  had  to  kill  him, 
I  should  not  have  had  the  money. 

Caesar  (indulgent,  laughing):  You  rogues, 
there  is  no  end  to  your  tricks.  I’ll  dismiss  you 
all  and  have  elephants  to  fight.  They  fight 


WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  ANDKOCLES  BADE 
CAESAR  GO  TO  HIS  BOX  AND  “SEE  HOW  A 
TAILOR  CAN  DIE." 


fairly.  {He  goes  up  to  his  box,  and  knocks  at  it.  Ferrovius:  Say  your  prayers,  brother;  and 
It  is  opened  from  within  by  the  Captain,  who  have  no  fear  of  the  princes  of  this  world. 
stands  as  on  parade  to  let  him  pass.  The  Editor:  Tsha!  You  obstinate  fool! 

{The  Call-Boy  fowci  from  the  passage,  fol-  {He  bites  his  lips  irresolutely,  not  knowing  ex- 
lowed  by  three  attendants  carrying  respectively  a  actly  what  to  do.) 

bundle  of  swords,  some  helmets,  and  some  breast-  Androcles  {to  Ferromvs):  Farewell, 
plates  and  pieces  of  armor  which  they  throw  down  brother,  till  we  meet  in  the  sweet  by-and-by. 
in  a  heap.)  The  Editor  {to  Androcles):  You  are  going 

The  Call-Boy:  By  your  leave,  Caesar,  too..  Take  a  sword  there;  and  put  on  any  armor 

Number  eleven!  Gladiators  and  Christians.  you  can  find  to  fit  you. 

(Ferrovius  springs  up,  ready  for  martyrdom.  Androcles:  No,  really,  I  can’t  fight;  I  never 
Tlu  other  Christians  take  the  summons  as  best  could;  I  can’t  bring  myself  to  dislike  any  one 

they  can,  some  joyful  and  brave,  some  patient  and  enough.  I’m  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  with  the 

dignified,  some  tearful  and  helpless,  some  em-  lady. 

bracing  one  another  with  emotion.  The  Call-  The  Editor:  Then  get  out  of  the  way  and 
Boy  goes  back  into  the  passage.)  hold  your  noise.  (Androcles  steps  aside  with 

Caesak  {turning  at  the  door  of  the  box):  The  cheerful  docility.)  Now  then!  Are  you  ail 
hour  has  come,  Ferrovius.  I  shall  go  into  my  ready  there? 

box  and  see  you  killed,  since  you  scorn  the  Pre-  (.4  trumpet  is  heard  from  the  arena.) 

torian  Guard.  {He  goes  into  the  box.  The  Ferrovius  {starting  convulsively):  Heaven 

Captain  shuts  the  door,  remaining  inside  with  give  me  strength! 

the  Emperor.  Metellus  and  the  rest  of  the  The  Editor:  Aha!  That  frightens  you, 
suite  disperse  to  their  seats.  The  Christians,  led  does  it? 

by  Ferrovius,  move  toward  the  passage.)  Ferrovtus:  Man,  there  is  no  terror  like  the 

Lavtnia  {to  Ferrovius):  Farewell.  terror  of  that  sound  to  me.  WTien  I  hear  a 

The  Editor:  Steady  there.  You  Christians  trumpet  or  a  drum  or  the  clash  of  steel  or  the 
have  got  to  fight.  Here,  arm  yourselves.  hum  of  the  catapult  as  the  great  stone  flies, 

Ferrovius  {picking  up  a  sword):  I’ll  die  fire  runs  through  my  veins;  I  feel  my  blood 

sword  in  hand  to  show  people  that  I  could  fight  surge  up  hot  behind  my  eyes;  I  must  charge; 

if  it  were  my  Master’s  will,  and  that  I  could  I  must  strike,  I  must  conquer!  Caesar  himself 

kill  the  man  who  kills  me,  if  I  chose.  will  not  be  safe  in  his  imperial  seat  if  once  that 

The  Editor:  Put  on  that  armor.  spirit  gets  loose  in  me.  Oh,  brothers,  pray!  Ex- 

Ferrovius:  No  armor.  hort  me!  Remind  me  that  if  I  raise  my  sword 

The  Editor  {bullying  him) :  Do  what  you’re  my  honor  falls,  and  my  Master  is  crucified 
told.  Put  on  that  armor.  afresh. 

Ferrovius  {gripping  the  sword  and  looking  Androcles:  Just  keep  thinking  how  cruelly 
dangerous):  I  said,  No  armor.  you  might  hurt  the  poor  gladiators. 

The  Editor:  What  am  I  to  say  when  I  am  Ferromus:  It  does  not  hurt  a  man  to  kill 
accused  of  sending  a  naked  man  in  to  fight  my  him. 

men  in  armor?  Lavinta:  Nothing  but  faith  can  save  you. 
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Ferrovius:  Faith!  Which  faith?  There 
are  two  faiths.  There  is  our  faith.  And  there 
is  the  warrior’s  faith,  the  faith  in  fighting,  the 
faith  that  sees  God  in  the  sword.  How  if  that 
faith  should  overwhelm  me? 

Lavinia:  You  will  find  your  real  faith  in 
the  hour  of  trial. 

Ferrovius:  That  is  what  I  fear.  I  know 
that  1  am  a  fighter.  How  can  I  feel  sure  that 
I  am  a  Christian? 

.\ndrocles:  Throw  away  the  sword, 

brother. 

Ferrovius:  I  can  not.  It  cleaves  to  my 
hand.  I  could  as  easily  throw  a  woman  I  loved 
from  my  arms.  (Starling.)  Who  spoke  that 
blasphemy?  Not  I. 

Lavinia:  1  can’t  help  you,  friend.  I  can’t 
tell  you  not  to  save  your  life.  Something  wil¬ 
ful  in  me  wants  to  see  you  fight  your  way  to 
heaven.  • 

Ferrovius:  Ha! 

.\ndrcx:les:  But  if  you  are  going  to  give  up 
our  faith,  brother,  why  not  do  it  without  hurting 
anyliody?  Don’t  fight  them.  Bum  the  incense. 

^•'KRRO\^us:  Burn  the  incense!  Never. 


Lavinia:  That  is  only  pride,  Ferrovius. 

Ferrovius:  Only  pride!  What  is  nobler 
than  pride?  (Conscience-stricken.)  Oh,  I’m 
steeped  in  sin.  I’m  proud  of  my  pride. 

Lavinia:  They  say  we  Christians  are  the 
proudest  devils  on  earth — that  only  the  weak 
are  meek.  Oh,  I  am  worse  than  you.  I  ought 
to  send  you  to  death;  and  I  am  tempting  you. 

Androcles:  You  must  go  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  brother.  Let  them  rage  and  kill; 
let  u  s  be  brave  and  suffer. 

Ferrovius:  Aye,  aye;  that  is  right.  Not  as 
a  lamb  is  slain  by  the  butcher;  but  as  a  butcher 
might  let  himself  be  slain  by  a —  (looking  at 
the  Editor)  by  a  silly  ram  whose  head  he 
could  fetch  off  in  one  twist. 

(Before  the  Editor  can  retort,  the  Call-Boy 
rushes  up  through  the  passage;  and  the  Captain 
comes  from  the  Emperor’s  box  and  descends 
the  steps.) 

The  Call-Boy:  In  with  you;  into  the  arena. 
The  stage  is  waiting. 

The  Captain:  The  Emperor  is  waiting. 
(To  the  Editor.)  What  are  you  dreaming  of, 
man?  Send  your  men  in  at  once. 


NOW  I  WONDER  WHY  THEY  ALL  RUN  AWAY  FROM  US  LIKE  THAT. 


The  Editor:  Yes,  sir:  it’s  these  Christians  FztLtLO\ns  (interposing):  Touch  them,  dogs, 
hanging  back.  .and  we  die  here,  and  cheat  the  heathen  of  their 

FzvLtLOVivs  (in  a  voice  of  thunder):  Liar!  spectacle.  (To his  fellow-Christians.)  Brothers, 
The  Editor  (not  heeding  him):  March,  the  great  moment  has  come!  That  passage  is 

(The  gladiators  told  ojff  to  fight  the  Christians  your  hill  to  Calvary.  Mount  it  bravely  but 

nuirch  derwn  the  passage.)  Follow  up  there,  you.  meekly;  and  remember!  not  a  word  of  reproach. 

The  Christians,  Men  ant)  Women  (as  not  a  blow  nor  a  struggle.  Go.  (They  go  out 

they  part):  Be  steadfast,  brother.  Farewell,  through  the  passage.  He  turns  to  La\tnia.) 

Hold  up  the  faith,  brother.  Farewell.  Go  to  Farewell. 

glory,  dearest.  Farewell.  Remember,  we  are  Lavtnia:  You  forget:  I  must  follow  before 
praying  for  you.  Farewell.  Be  strong,  brother,  you  are  cold. 

Farewell.  Don’t  forget  that  the  divine  love  Ferrovius:  It  is  true.  Do  not  envy  me  be- 
and  our  love  surround  you.  Farewell.  Eternal  cause  I  pass  before  you  to  glory.  (He  goes 

glory,  dearest.  Farewell.  through  the  passage.) 

The  Editor  (out  of  patience):  Shove  them  The  Editor  (to  the  Call-Boy):  Sicken- 
in,  there.  ing  work,  this.  Why  can’t  they  all  be  thrown 

(The  remaining  gladiators  and  the  Call-Boy  to  the  lions?  It’s  not  a  man’s  job.  (He  throws 
make  a  movement  toward  them.)  himself  moodily  into  his  chair.) 


“how  many  dead?” 


(.The  remaining  gladiators  go  back  to  their  for-  now  but  your  faith  in  this  craze  of  yours,  this 
mer  places  indijfferently.  The  Call-Boy  Christianity.  Are  your  Christian  fairy  stories 

shrugs  his  shoulders  and  squats  doum  at  the  cn-  any  truer  than  our  stories  about  Jupiter  and 
trance  to  the  passage,  near  the  Editor.  Diana,  in  which,  I  may  tell  you,  I  believe  no 

(Lavinia  and  the  Christian  women  sit  doum  more  than  the  Emperor  does,  or  any  educated 

again,  urung  with  grief,  some  weeping  silently,  man  in  Rome? 

some  praying,  some  calm  and  steadfast.  An-  Lamnia:  Captain,  all  that  seems  nothing 

DROCLES  sits  dowtt  at  Lavinia ’s  feet.  The  to  me  now.  I’ll  not  say  that  death  is  a  terrible 

Captain  stands  on  the  stairs,  watching  her  curi-  thing;  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  so  real  a  thing 

ously.)  '  that  when  it  comes  close,  all  the  imaginary 

Androcles:  I’m  glad  I  haven’t  to  fight,  things — all  the  stories,  as  you  call  them — fade 

That  would  really  be  an  awful  martyrdom.  I  into  mere  dreams  beside  that  inexorable  reality, 

a  m  lucky.  I  know  now  that  I  am  not  dying  for  stories  or 

La\tnia  (looking  at  him  with  a  pang  of  re-  dreams.  Did  you  hear  of  the  dreadful  thing 

morse):  Androcles,  bum  the  incense;  you’ll  be  that  happened  here  while  we  were  waiting? 

forgiven.  Let  my  death  atone  for  both.  I  feel  The  Captain  :  I  heard  that  one  of  your  fel- 
as  if  I  were  killing  you.  lows  bolted,  and  ran  right  into  the  jaws  of  the 

Androcles:  Don’t  think  of  me,  sister,  lion.  I  laughed.  I  still  laugh. 

Think  of  yourself.  That  will  keep  your  heart  Lavinta:  Then  you  don’t  understand  what 
up.  that  meant? 

(The  Captain  laughs  sardonically.)  The  Captain:  It  meant  that  the  lion  had 

Lavinia  (startled;  she  had  forgotten  his  pres-  a  cur  for  his  breakfast. 
ence):  Are  you  there,  handsome  Captain?  Lavinia:  It  meant  more  than  that,  Cap- 

Have  you  come  to  see  me  die?  tain.  It  meant  that  a  man  can  not  die  for  a 

The  Captain  (coming  to  her  side):  I  am  on  story  and  a  dream.  None  of  us  believed  the 
duty  with  the  Emperor,  Lavinia.  stories  and  dreams  more  devoutly  than  poor 

Lavinia:  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  laugh  Spintho;  but  he  could  not  face  the  great  real- 
at  us?  ity.  WTiat  he  would  have  called  my  faith  has 

The  Captain:  No:  that  is  part  of  my  pri-  bwn  oozing  away  minute  by  minute  whilst  I’ve 
vate  pleasure.  Your  friend  here  is  a  humorist,  been  sitting  here,  with  death  coming  nearer  and 
I  laughed  at  his  telling  you  to  think  of  yourself  nearer,  with  reality  become  realler  and  realler, 
to  keep  up  your  heart.  /  say,  think  of  yourself  with  stories  and  dreams  fading  away  into  noth- 
and  bum  the  incense.  ing. 

Lavinia:  He  is  not  a  humorist:  he  was  right.  The  Captain:  Are  you  then  going  to  die 

You  ought  to  know  that.  Captain.  You  have  for  nothing? 

been  face  to  face  with  death.  Lavinta:  Yes:  that  is  the  wonderful  thing. 

The  Captain:  Not  with  certain  death.  It  is  since  all  the  stories  and  dreams  have  gone 
Lavinia.  Only  death  in  battle,  which  spares  that  I  have  now  no  doubt  at  all  that  I  must 
more  men  than  death  in  bed.  What  you  are  die  for  something  greater  than  dreams  or  stories, 
facing  is  certain  death.  You  have  nothing  left  The  Captain:  But  for  what? 
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Lavinia:  I  don’t  know.  If  it  were  for  any¬ 
thing  small  enough  to  know,  it  would  be  too 
small  to  die  for.  1  think  I’m  going  to  die  for 
God.  Nothing  else  is  real  enough  to  die  for. 

The  Captain:  What  is  God? 

Lavinia:  When  we  know  that,  Captain,  we 
shall  be  gods  ourselves. 

The  Captain:  Lavinia,  come  down  to 
earth.  Bum  the  incense  and  marry  me. 

Lavinia:  Handsome  Captain,  would  you 
marry  me  if  I  hauled  down  the  flag  in  the  day 
of  battle  and  burnt  the  incense?  Sons  take 
after  their  mothers,  you  know.  Do  you  want 
your  son  to  be  a  coward? 

The  Captain  (strongly  moved):  By  great 
Diana,  I  think  I  would  strangle  you  if  you  gave 
in  now. 

Lavinia  (putting  her  hand  on  the  head  of  An- 
DROCiEs):  The  hand  of  God  is  on  us  three. 
Captain. 

The  Captain:  What  nonsense  it  all. is! 
And  what  a  monstrous  thing  that  you  should 
die  for  such  nonsense,  and  that  I  should  look 
on  helplessly  when  my  whole  soul  cries  out 
against  it!  Die,  then,  if  you  must;  but  at  least 
I  can  cut  the  Emperor’s  throat  and  then  my 
own  when  I  see  your  blood. 

(The  Emperor  throws  open  the  door  of  his  box 
angrily,  and  appears  in  wrath  on  the  threshold. 
T/u  Editor,  the  Call  Boy,  and  the  gladiators 
spring  to  their  feet.) 

The  Emperor:  The  Christians  will  not 
fight;  and  your  curs  can  not  get  their  blood  up 
to  attack  them.  It’s  all  that  fellow  with  the 
blazing  eyes.  Send  for  the  whip.  (The  Call- 
Boy  rushes  out  on  the  east  side  for  the  whip.)  If 
that  will  not  move  them,  bring  the  hot  irons. 
The  man  is  like  a  mountain.  (He  returns  an¬ 
grily  into  the  box  and  slams  the  door.) 

(The  Call-Boy  returns  with  a  man  in  a  hid¬ 
eous  Etruscan  mask,  carrying  a  whip.  They  both 
rush  down  the  passage  into  the  arena.) 

Lavinia  (rising):  Oh,  that  is  unworthy. 
Can  they  not  kill  him  without  dishonoring  him? 

Androcles  (scrambling  to  his  feel  and  run¬ 
ning  into  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  stair¬ 
cases)  :  It’s  dreadful.  Now  I  want  to  fight.  I 
can’t  bear  the  sight  of  a  whip.  The  only  time 
I  ever  hit  a  man  was  when  he  lashed  an  old 
horse  with  a  whip.  It  was  terrible;  I  danced 
on  his  face  when  he  was  on  the  ground.  He 
mustn’t  strike  Ferrovius!  I’ll  go  into  the  arena 
and  kill  him  first!  (He  makes  a  wild  dash  into 
the  passage.  As  he  does  so  a  great  clamor  is 
heard  from  the  arena,  ending  in  wild  applause. 
The  gladiators  listen  and  look  inquiringly  at  one 
another.) 

The  Editor:  What’s  up  now? 

Lavinia  (to  the  Captain)  :  What  has  hap¬ 
pened,  do  you  think? 

The  Captain:  What  can  happen?  They 
are  killing  them,  I  suppose. 

Androcles  (running  in  through  the  passage. 


screaming  with  horror  and  hiding  his  eyes)  !!! 

Lavinia:  Androcles,  Androcles!  WTiat’s  the 
matter? 

Androcles:  Oh,  don’t  ask  me,  don’t  ask 
me.  Something  too  dreadful.  Oh!  (He  crouch¬ 
es  by  her  and  hides  his  face  in  her  robe,  sobbing.) 

The  Call-Boy  (rushing  through  the  passage 
as  before) :  Ropes  and  hooks  there!  Ropes  and 
hooks! 

The  Editor:  Well,  need  you  excite  your¬ 
self  about  it?  (Another  burst  of  applause.) 

(Two  slaves  in  Etruscan  masks,  with  ropes  and 
drag  hooks,  hurry  in.) 

One  of  the  Slaves:  How  many  dead? 

The  Call-Boy:  Six.  (The  slave  blows  a 
whistle  twice;  and  four  more  masked  slaves  rush 
through  the  arem  with  the  same  apparatus.)  And 
the  basket.  Bring  the  baskets.  (The  slave 
whistles  three  times,  and  runs  through  the  passage 
with  his  companion.) 

The  Captain:  Who  are  the  baskets  for? 

The  Call-Boy:  For  the  whip.  He’s  in  pieces. 
They’re  all  in  pieces,  more  or  less.  (Lavi¬ 
nia  hides  her  face.) 

(Two  more  masked  slaves  come  in  with  a  basket 
and  follow  the  others  into  the  arena,  as  the  Call- 
Boy  turns  to  the  gladiators  and  exclaims,  ex¬ 
hausted):  Boys,  he’s  killed  the  lot! 

The  Emperor  (again  bursting  from  his  box, 
this  time  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight):  Where  is  he? 
Magnificent!  He  shall  have  a  laurel  crown. 

(Ferrovius,  madly  waving  his  blood-stained 
sword,  rushes  through  the  passage  in  despair,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  co-religionists,  and  by  the  Men¬ 
agerie  Keeper,  who  goes  to  the  gladiators.  The 
gladiators  draw  their  swords  nervously.) 

Ferrovius:  Lost,  lost  forever!  I  have  be¬ 
trayed  my  Master.  Cut  off  this  right  hand:  it 
has  offended.  Ye  have  swords,  my  brethren: 
strike! 

Lavtnia:  No,  no.  What  have  you  done, 
Ferrovius? 

F errovtus  :  I  know  not ;  but  there  was  blood 
behind  my  eyes;  and  there’s  blood  on  my  sword. 
What  does  that  mean? 

The  Emperor  (enthusiastically,  on  the  land¬ 
ing  outside  his  box):  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  that  you  are  the  greatest  man  in  Rome. 
It  means  that  you  shall  have  a  laurel  crown  of 
gold.  Superb  fighter,  I  could  almost  yield  you 
my  throne.  It  is  a  record  for  my  reign!  I  shall 
live  in  history.  Once,  in  Domitian’s  time,  a 
Gaul  slew  three  men  in  the  arena  and  gained 
his  freedom.  But  when  before  has  one  naked 
man  slain  six  armed  men  of  the  bravest  and 
best?  The  persecution  shall  cease.  If  Christians 
can  fight  like  this.  I  shall  have  none  but  Chris¬ 
tians  to  fight  for  me.  (To  the  gladiators.)  You 
are  order^  to  Become  Christians,  you  there;  do 
you  hear? 

Retiarius:  It  is  all  one  to  us,  Caesar.  Had 
I  been  there  with  my  net,  the  story  would  have 
been  different. 
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The  Captain  (suddenly  seizing  Lavinia  by 
the  wist  and  dragging  her  up  the  steps  to  the 
Euperor):  Caesar,  this  woman  is  the  sister 
of  Ferro vius.  If  she  is  thrown  to  the  lions  he 
will  fret.  He  will  lose  weight;  get  out  of  con¬ 
dition — 

The  Emperor:  The  lions?  Nonsense!  (To 
Lavinia):  Madam,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
honor  of  making  your  acquaintance.  Your 
brother  is  the  glory  of  Rome. 

Lavinia:  But  my  friends  here.  Must  they 
die? 

The  Emperor:  Die!  Certainly  not.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  idea  of  harming 
them.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  all  free. 
Pray  go  into  the  front  of  the  house  and  enjoy 
the  spectacle  to  which  your  brother  has  so 
splendidly  contributed.  Captain,  oblige  me  by 
conducting  them  to  the  seats  reserved  for  my 
personal  friends. 

The  Menagerie  Keeper:  Caesar,  I  must 
have  one  Christian  for  the  lion.  The  people 
have  been  promised  it;  and  they  will  tear  the 
decorations  to  bits  if  they  are  disappointed. 

The  Emperor:  True,  true:  we  must  have 
somebody  for  the  new  lion. 

Ferrovu's:  Throw  me  to  him.  Let  the 
apostate  perish. 

The  Emperor:  No,  no:  you  would  tear 
him  to  pieces,  my  friend;  and  we  can  not  afford 
to  throw  away  lions  as  if  they  were  mere  slaves. 
But  we  must  have  somebody.  This  is  really 
extremely  awkward. 

The  Menagerie  Keeper:  Why  not  that 
little  Greek  chap?  He’s  not  a  Christian;  he’s  a 
sorcerer. 

The  Emperor:  The  very  thing:  he  will  do 
very  well. 

The  Call-Boy  (issuing  from  the  passage): 
Number  twelve.  The  Christian  for  the  new 
lion. 

Androcles  (rising,  and  pulling  himself  sadly 
together):  Well,  it  was  to  be,  after  all. 

Lavinia:  I’ll  go  in  his  place,  Caesar.  Ask 
the  Captain  whether  they  do  not  like  best  to 
see  a  woman  torn  to  pieces.  He  told  me  so 
yesterday. 

The  Emperor:  There  is  something  in  that; 
there  is  certainly  something  in  that — if  only  I 
could  feel  sure  that  your  brother  would  not 
fret. 

Androcles:  No:  I  should  never  have  an¬ 
other  happy  hour.  No:  on  the  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  honor  of  a  tailor,  I  accept  the  lot 
that  has  fallen  on  me.  If  my  wife  turns  up, 
give  her  my  love  and  say  that  my  wish  was 
that  she  should  be  happy  with  her  next,  poor 
fellow!  Caesar,  go  to  your  box  and  see  how  a 
tailor  can  die.  Make  way  for  number  twelve 
there.  (He  marches  out  along  the  passage.) 

(The  vast  audience  in  the  amphitheater  now 
sees  the  Emperor  re-enter  his  box  and  take 


his  place,  as  Androcles,  desperately  fright¬ 
ened,  but  still  marching  with  piteous  devotion, 
emerges  from  the  other  end  of  the  passage  and 
finds  himself  at  the  focus  of  thousands  of  eager 
eyes.  The  lion's  cage,  with  a  heavy  portcullis 
grating,  is  on  his  left.  The  Emperor  gives  a 
signal.  A  gong  sounds.  Androcles  shivers 
at  the  sound;  then  falls  on  his  knees  and  prays. 
The  grating  rises  with  a  clash.  The  lion 
bounds  into  the  arena.  He  rushes  routid, 
frisking  in  his  freedom.  He  sees  Androcles. 
He  stops;  rises  stiffly  by  straightening  his  legs; 
stretches  out  his  nose  and  his  tail  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  behind,  like  a  pointer,  and  utters 
an  appalling  roar.  Androcles  crouches  and 
hides  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  lion  gathers 
himself  for  a  spring,  swishing  his  tail  to  and 
fro  through  the  dust  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Androcles  throws  up  his  hands  in 
supplication  to  heaven.  The  lion  checks  at  the 
sight  of  Androcles’s  face.  He  then  steals 
toward  him;  smells  him;  arches  his  back;  purrs 
like  a  motor-car;  finally  rubs  himself  against 
.\ndrocles,  knocking  him  over.  Andro¬ 
cles,  supporting  himself  on  his  wrist,  looks 
ajffrightedly  at  the  lion.  The  lion  limps  on 
three  paws,  holding  up  the  other  as  if  it  was 
wounded.  A  flash  of  recognition  lights  up  the 
face  of  Androcles.  He  flaps  his  hatul  as  if 
it  had  a  thorn  in  it,  and  pretends  to  pull  the 
thorn  out  and  to  hurt  himself.  The  lion  nods 
repeatedly.  Androcles  holds  out  his  hands 
to  the  lion,  who  gives  him  both  paws,  which 
he  shakes  with  enthusiasm.  They  embrace 
rapturously,  finally  waltz  round  the  arena 
amid  a  sudden  burst  of  deafening  applause, 
and  out  through  the  passage,  the  Emperor 
watching  them  in  breathless  astonishment  until 
they  disappear,  when  he  rushes  from  his  box 
and  deseeds  the  steps  in  frantic  excitement.) 

The  Emperor:  My  friends,  an  incredible, 
an  amazing  thing  has  happened!  I  can  no 
longer  doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity.  (The 
Christians  press  to  him  joyfully.)  This  Christian 
sorcerer —  (With  a  yell  he  breaks  of  as  he  sees 
Androcles  and  the  lion  emerge  from  the  passage, 
waltzing.  He  bolts  unldly  up  the  steps  into  his 
box,  and  slams  the  door.  All,  Christians  and 
gladiators  alike,  fly  for  their  lives,  the  gladiators 
bolting  into  the  arena,  the  others  in  all  directions. 
The  ^ace  is  emptied  with  magical  suddenness.) 

Androcles  (naively):  Now  I  wonder  why, 
they  all  run  away  from  us  like  that.  (The  lion, 
combining  a  series  of  yaums,  purrs,  and  roars, 
achieves  something  very  like  a  laugh.) 

The  Emperor  (standing  on  a  chair  inside  his 
box  and  looking  over  the  wall) :  Sorcerer,  I  com¬ 
mand  you  to  put  that  lion  to  death  instantly. 


/  ■>  prtih»0Hm  tftkt  pt^y, 

LOST,  LOST  forever! 


I  HAVE  BETRAYED  MY  MASTER, 


It  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  Your  conduct  is 
most  disgra —  (The  lion  charges  at  him  up  the 
stairs.)  Help!  (He  disappears.  The  lion  rears 
against  the  box;  looks  over  the  partition  at  him 
and  roars.  The  Emperor  darts  out  through  the 
door  and  dou'n  to  Androcles,  pursued  by  the 
lion.) 

Androcles:  Don’t  run  away,  sir:  he  can’t 
help  springing  if  you  run.  (//e  seizes  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  gets  between  him  and  the  lion,  who 
stops  at  once.)  Don’t  be  afraid  of  him. 

The  Emperor:  I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 
(The  lion  crouches,  growling.  The  Emperor 
dutches  Androcles.)  Keep  between  us. 

Androcles:  Never  be  afraid  of  animals, 
your  Worship:  that’s  the  great  secret.  He’ll  be 


as  gentle  as  a  lamb  when  he  knows  that  you 
are  his  friend.  Stand  quite  still;  and  smile; 
and  let  him  smell  you  all  over  just  to  reassure 
him;  for,  you  see,  he’s  afraid  of  you;  and  he 
must  examine  you  thoroughly  before  he  gives 
you  his  confidence.  (To  the  lion.)  Come  now. 
Tommy,  and  speak  nicely  to  the  Emperor;  the 
great  good  Emperor  who  has  power  to  have  all 
our  heads  cut  off  if  we  don’t  behave  ver>', 
very  respectfully  to  him. 

(The  lion  utters  a  fearful  roar.  The  Emperor 
bolts  madly  up  the  steps,  across  the  landing,  and 
dawn  again  on  the  other  side,  with  the  lion  in  hot 
pursuit.  Androcles  rushes  after  the  lion;  over¬ 
takes  him  as  he  is  descending,  and  throw’s  him¬ 
self  on  his  back,  trying  to  use  his  toes  as  a  brake. 
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Before  he  can  slop  him  the  lion  gets  hold  of  the 
trailing  end  of  The  Emperoe’s  robe.) 

Androcles:  Oh,  bad,  wicked  Tommy,  to 
chase  the  Emperor  like  that!  Let  go  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  robe  at  once,  sir:  where’s  your  man¬ 
ners?  {The  lion  growls  and  worries  the  robe.) 
I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,  he  thinks  you  and  1 
are  not  friends. 

The  Emperor  {trying  to  undo  the  clasp  of  his 
brooch):  Friends!  You  infernal  scoundrel — 
{The  lion  growls.)  Don’t  let  him  go!  Curse 
this  brooch!  I  can’t  get  it  loose. 

Androcles:  We  mustn’t  let  him  lash  him¬ 
self  into  a  rage.  You  must  show  him  that  you 
are  my  particular  friend — if  you  will  have 
the  condescension.  {He  seizes  the  Emperor’s 
hands  and  shakes  them  cordially.)  Look,  Tom¬ 
my:  the  nice  Emperor  is  the  dearest  friend 
Andy  Wandy  has  in  the  whole  world.  He  loves 
him  like  a  brother. 

The  Emperor:  You  little  brute;  you  filthy 
little  dog  of  a  Greek  tailor!  I’ll  have  you 
burnt  alive  for  daring  to  touch  the  divine 
person  of  the  Emperor!  {The  lion  growls.) 

Androcles:  Oh,  don’t  talk  like  that.  sir. 
He  understands  every  word  you  say;  all  ani¬ 
mals  do;  they  take  it  from  the  tone  of  your 
voice.  {The  lion  growls  and  lashes  his  tail.)  I 
think  he’s  going  to  spring  at  your  Worship.  If 
you  wouldn’t  mind  saying  something  affection¬ 
ate.  {The  lion  roars.) 

The  Emperor  {shaking  Androcles’s  hands 
frantically):  My  dearest  Mr.  Androcles,  my 
sweetest  friend,  my  long-lost  brother,  come  to 
my  arms!  {He  embraces  Androcles.)  Oh, 
what  an  abominable  smell  of  garlic! 

{The  lion  lets  go  the  robe  and  rolls  over  on  his 
back,  clasping  his  forepaws  over  one  another  co- 
quettishly  above  his  nose.) 

Androcles:  There!  You  see,  your  Worship, 
a  child  might  play  with  him  now.  See!  {He 
tickles  the  lion's  belly.  The  lion  wriggles  ecstatic¬ 
ally.)  Come  and  pet  him. 

The  Emperor:  I  must  conquer  these  un- 
kingly  terrors.  Mind  you  don’t  go  away  from 
him,  though.  {He  pats  the  lion's  chest.) 

-Androcles:  Oh,  sir,  how  few  men  would 
have  the  courage  to  do  that! 

The  Emperor:  Yes,  it  takes  a  bit  of  nerve. 
Let  us  have  the  Court  in  and  frighten  them. 
Is  he  safe,  do  you  think? 

Androcles:  Quite  safe  now,  sir. 

The  Emperor  {majestically):  What  ho, 
there!  All  who  are  within  hearing,  return  with¬ 
out  fear.  Caesar  has  tamed  the  lion.  {All  the 
fugitives  steal  cautiously  in.  The  Menagerie 
Keeper  comes  from  the  passage  with  other  keep- 
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ers  armed  with  iron  bars  and  tridents.)  Take 
those  things  away.  I  have  subdued  the  beast. 
{He  places  his  foot  on  it.) 

Ferrovics  {timidly  approaching  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  looking  down  with  awe  at  the  lion) :  It 
is  strange  that  I,  who  fear  no  man,  should  fear 
a  lion. 

The  Captain:  Every  man  fears  something, 
Ferrovius. 

The  Emperor:  How  about  the  Pretorian 
Guard  now? 

Ferrovius:  In  my  youth  I  worshiped 
Mars,  the  god  of  War.  I  turned  from  him  to 
serve  the  Christian  God;  but  to-day  the  Chris¬ 
tian  God  forsook  me;  and  Mars  overcame  me 
and  took  back  his  own.  The  Christian  God  is 
not  yet.  He  will  come  when  Mars  and  I  are 
dust;  but  meanwhile  I  must  serve  the  gods  that 
are,  not  the  God  that  will  be.  Until  then  I  ac¬ 
cept  service  in  the  Guard,  Caesar. 

The  Emperor:  V’ery  wisely  said.  All  real¬ 
ly  sensible  men’ agree  that  the  prudent  course 
is  to  be  neither  bigoted  in  our  attachment  to 
the  old  nor  rash  and  unpractical  in  keeping  an 
open  mind  for  the  new,  but  to  make  the  best 
of  both  dispensations. 

The  Captain:  What  do  you  say,  Lavinia? 
Will  you,  too,  be  prudent? 

Lavinia  {on  the  stairs):  No:  I’ll  strive  for 
the  coming  of  the  God  who  is  not  yet. 

The  Captain  :  May  I  come  and  argue  with 
you  occasionally? 

Lavinia:  Yes,  handsome  Captain :  you  may. 
{He  kisses  her  hand.) 

The  Emperor:  And  now,  my  friends, 
though  I  do  not,  as  you  see,  fear  this  lion,  yet  the 
strain  of  his  presence  is  considerable;  for  none 
of  us  can  feel  quite  sure  what  he  will  do  next. 

The  Menagerie  Keeper:  Caesar,  give  us 
this  Greek  sorcerer  to  be  a  slave  in  the  menag¬ 
erie.  He  has  a  way  with  the  beasts. 

Androcles  {distressed):  Not  if  they  are  in 
cages.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  cages.  They 
must  be  all  let  out. 

The  Emperor:  I  give  this  sorcerer  to  be  a 
slave  to  the  first  man  who  lays  hands  on  him. 
{The  menagerie  keepers  and  the  gladiators  rush 
for  Androcles.  The  lion  starts  up  and  faces 
them.  They  surge  back.)  You  see  how  mag¬ 
nanimous  we  Romans  are,  Androcles.  We  suf¬ 
fer  you  to  go  in  peace. 

.Androcles:  1  thank  your  Worship.  I  thank 
you  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Come,  Tommy. 
Whilst  we  stand  together,  no  cage  for  you;  no 
slavery  for  me.  {He  goes  out  with  the  lion,  every¬ 
body  crowding  away  to  give  him  as  wide  a  berth 
as  possible.) 
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OSIE  kept  her  promise  faithfully. 
During  the  week  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  Ellen’s  marriage  and  her 
departure  she  was  careful  not  to 
mention  George  Riley’s  name.  The  time 
for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  unpleasant 
to  Ellen  was  past.  Ellen  was  going,  never 
to  return — at  any  rate,  never  as  one  of  them 
in  the  sense  that  she  had  been  one  of  them ; 
and,  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  hers,  it 


behooved  them  all  to  make  those  last  days 
as  frictionless  as  possible.  The  approach¬ 
ing  separation  did  not  bring  Rosie  any 
closer  to  Ellen  nor  Ellen  any  closer  to  her, 
but  it  made  them  both  strangely  considerate 
of  each  other  and  also  a  little  shy. 

Like  Rosie,  Terence  and  Jack  regarded 
Ellen’s  going  with  deep  interest  but  with 
very  little  feeling.  Between  them  and  her 
there  had  always  been  war,  and  there 
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probably  always  would  be  if  they  continued 
to  live  under  the  same  roof.  They  had  their 
mother’s  word  for  it  that  Ellen  was  their 
own  sister  and  that  they  ought  to  love  her, 
but  they  did  not  for  that  reason  love  her 
nor  did  she  love  them.  Yet  they  did  not 
question  that  pretty  fallacy  which  their 
mother  offered  them  as  an  axiom,  namely, 
that  love  is  the  inevitable  bond  between 
brothers. and  sisters;  for  boys  and  girls,  like 
men  and  women,  have  a  way  of  keeping  sep¬ 
arate  the  truths  of  experience  and  the  forms 
of  inherited  belief.  Ellen  will  soon  be  gone, 
their  attitude  said,  so  let’s  not  fight  any 
more.  To  show  their  sincerity,  Terry  pol¬ 
ished  Ellen’s  shoes  and  asked  if  there  was 
anything  more  he  could  do,  and  Jack  ran 
numberless  errands  without  once  demand¬ 
ing  payment. 

Mrs.  O’Brien  more  than  made  up  for  the 
indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Her 
grief  at  Ellen’s  departure  was  very  loud  and 
very  genuine.  Ellen  had  always  seemed  to 
her  mother  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  talent ; 
and  now  she  had  made  a  fine  match  and 


was  going  off  to  St.  Louis,  poor  girl,  where 
she’d  be  far  away  from  her  own  people  in 
case  of  illness  or  distress.  Mrs.  O’Brien  was 
so  nearly  overcome  at  the  actual  moment 
of  farewell  that  Jamie  and  Terry’  had  to 
drag  her  off  to  a  soda-fountain  before  the 
train  was  actually  started. 

Ellen,  too,  was  affected  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  as  Rosie  had  never  seen  her  affected. 
She  kissed  Rosie,  then  looked  at  her  a  mo¬ 
ment  sadly.  “Say,  kid,”  she  said,  “I’m 
sorry  we  haven’t  been  better  friends.  I’m 
afraid  it  was  my  fault.” 

Rosie  gulped.  “I  was  to  blame,  too,  El¬ 
len.” 

Ellen  touched  Rosie’s  cheek  impulsively. 
“If  ever  I  get  a  home  of  my  own  in  St. 
Louis,  will  you  come  and  make  me  a  \'isit?” 

Rosie’s  thought  was:  If  ever  you  get  a 
home  of  your  own  you’ll  never  remember 
me.  Her  spioken  answer,  though,  was  all 
that  it  should  be:  “Ellen,  I’d  love  to.” 

Rosie,  y’ou  see,  knew  Ellen’s  character 
pretty  well.  What  she  did  not  know  and 
could  not  as  yet  know  was  this:  that  Ellen’s 
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hardness  was  largely  the  hardness  of  youth; 
that  the  Ellen  of  to-morrow  might  not  be 
quite  the  Ellen  of  to-day;  that  life  probably 
held  experiences  for  Ellen  that  would  at  last 
make  her  look  back  on  home  and  family 
with  a  new  understanding  and  a  feeling  of 
genuine  tenderness. 

Ellen’s  train  pulled  out  and  Rosie  watch¬ 
ed  it  go  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  chapter 
of  Family  Chronicles  entitled  Ellen  was  end¬ 
ed.  That  is,  it  was  ended  so  far  as  any  new 
interest  was  concerned.  Yet,  like  the  hand 
of  a  dead  man  touching  the  living  through 
the  clauses  of  a  last  wall,  so  Ellen,  though 
gone,  continued  to  touch  Rosie  on  a  spot  al¬ 
ready  sensitive  beyond  endurance. 

Rosie  had  not  spoken  of  George  Riley 
during  Ellen’s  last  week.  She  had  tried  to 
suppress  even  the  thought  of  him.  Now 
the  time  was  come  when  she  had  again  to 
think  of  him,  and  she  was  so  tired  and 
weary  of  the  whole  problem  that  she  felt 
unequal  to  the  task  of  working  out  its  solu¬ 
tion. 

“Do  you  know,  Danny,”  she  remarked 
that  afternoon  to  her  old  friend,  “I’d  give 
anything  to  go  off  somewheres  where  I  don’t 
know  anybody  and  where  nobody  knows 
me.  I’m  just  so  tired  of  this  old  town  that 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Danny  nodded  sympathetically.*  “I’m 
thinking  you’re  in  need  of  a  little  change, 
Rosie.  Maybe  you  could  go  out  to  the 
country  for  a  day  or  two  at  Thank-sgiving.” 

Rosie  knew  perfectly  well  what  Danny 
meant,  but  for  conversational  reasons  she 
asked:  “Where  in  the  country',  Danny?” 

“I  was  tlunkin’  of  the  Riley  farm.  I’m 
sure  Mrs.  Riley  would  be  crazy  to  have 
you.” 

Rosie  shook  her  head.  “I  can’t  go  out 
there  because  Jarge  is  coming  here.”  She 
paused  a  moment.  “He’s  coming  to  see  El¬ 
len.  You  know,  Danny,  he  thinks  he’s  en¬ 
gaged  to  Ellen.” 

“What!”  Danny’s  little  eyes  blinked  rap¬ 
idly.  “Don’t  he  know  yet  that  she’s  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  other  fella?” 

“How  can  he  know  when  no  one’s  told  * 
him?  Ellen  said  she  would,  but  of  course 
she  didn’t.” 

Danny’s  expression  grew  serious.  “Rosie 
dear,  he  ought  to  be  told!  He  ought  to 
have  been  told  at  once!  You  don’t  mean  to 
say,  Rosie,  you’ll  let  him  come  down  on 
Thanksgiving  without  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing?” 


Rosie  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I  don’t 
see  that  it’s  any  of  my  business.” 

Danny  looked  at  her  sharply.  “Why, 
Rosie  girl,  what’s  come  over  yoil?” 

Rosie  sighed.  “I  don’t  know,  Danny;  I’m 
just  kind  o’  tired  of  things.”  She  made  a 
sudden  change  of  subject.  “Wisht  I  didn’t 
have  to  go  to  school!  I  hate  school  this 
year!  I  don’t  see  why  I  have  to  go  any¬ 
way.  I’m  not  going  to  be  a  teacher.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  Rosie’s  dejection, 
and  Danny,  instead  of  scoffing  it  away,  ac¬ 
cepted  it  quietly. 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  about 
school,  Rosie.  I  was  thinkin’  you’d  be  in 
high  school  next  year.” 

“I  would  be  if  I  passed.  Ellen  went  to 
high  school  and  now  Terry’s  in  the  first 
year,  and  of  course  Dad  wants  me  to  go, 
too.  But  I  don’t  see  why  I  should.  You 
know,  Danny,  I’m  not  very  bright  at  school. 
I’m  not  a  bit  like  Janet.  I’ve  got  to  work 
awful  hard  to  just  barely  pass.  I  don’t 
think  I’d  have  passed  last  year  if  Janet 
hadn’t  help>ed  me.  But  I  can  cook  and  do  a 
lot  of  things  that  Janet  can’t  do.  I  know 
perfectly  w’ell  I  could  never  be  a  teacher,  so 
I  don’t  see  the  use  of  keeping  on  at  school.” 

“You  surprise  me,  Rosie.”  Danny  peer¬ 
ed  at  her  earnestly.  “Do  you  think  that’s 
the  only  reason  for  going  to  school — so’s  to 
be  a  teacher?” 

Rosie  nodded.  “I  don’t  see  any  other.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  to  be,  Rosie?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  anything.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  do  something?” 

“No.” 

“But,  Rosie  dear,  that’s  no  way  to  talk. 
You  know  you  can’t  sit  through  life  with 
folded  hands,  doing  nothing.” 

Rosie  protested:  “But,  Danny,  I  don’t 
expect  to  do  nothing.  I  know  I  have  to 
work,  and  I  do  work,  too.  You  ask  ma.  I 
take  care  of  Geraldine  night  and  day,  and 
you  needn’t  think  it  isn’t  a  big  job  taking 
care  of  a  baby,  because  it  is.  But  I  love 
it.  And  I  used  to  take  care  of  Jarge  Riley, 
too.  Old  Mis’  Riley  herself  told  me  I  took 
as  good  care  of  him  as  she  did.  I  could  just 
work  forever  for  Geraldine  and  Jarge.” 

Danny  looked  at  her  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  “Rosie  dear,”  he  said  gently,  “pull 
your  chair  over  close.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.” 

Rosie  obeyed,  and  after  a  slight  pause 
Danny  continued:  “You’re  troubled  about 
Jarge  now,  aren’t  you,  Rosie  dear?” 
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Rosie’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “I  supp)ose 
I  am,  Danny.” 

“Rosie,”  Danny  asked  slowly,  “are  you 
in  love  with  Jarge?” 

The  question  startled  Rosie.  She  stared 
blankly  through  her  tears.  “Why,  Danny, 
how  can  you  say  a  thing  like  that!  I'm 
only  a  little  girl  and  Jarge  is  a  grown 
man.” 

“But  you’d  like  to  take  care  of  him  all 
the  time,  wouldn’t  you,  Rosie?” 

Rosie  nodded.  “You  bet  I  would!  If  I 
could  have  just  Jarge  and  Geraldine  I 
wouldn’t  care  how  hard  I’d  have  to  work! 
I’d  do  anything  for  both  of  them.  Don’t 
you  know,  Danny,  I  just  feel  like  they’re 
mine! 

“I  thought  so,  Rosie.”  Danny  sighed 
and  cleared  his  throat.  “Now  listen  care¬ 
fully,  Rosie,  what  I’ve  got  to  say.  As  you 
say  yourself,  you’re  only  a  little  girl  now, 
but  in  a  few’  years  you’ll  be  a  big  girl,  as 
big  as  Ellen  is  to-day.  And  then,  perhaps, 
Rosie,  you’ll  be  mariy’in’  some  one.” 

“No,  Danny,  no!”  Rosie  cried.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  marrving  some  one — honest  I 
don’t!” 

Danny  waved  aside  the  interruption. 
“As  I  was  saying,  perhaps  you’ll  be  marry- 
in’  some  one,  and  then  after  a  while  you’ll 
be  having  babies  of  your  own.” 

“Oh,  Danny!”  .\  look  of  wonder,  almost 
of  ecstasy,  spread  over  Rosie’s  face.  In¬ 
stinctively  her  arms  reached  out  for  the 
precious  burden  of  the  future.  “Do  you 
really  mean  it,  Dannv?”  she  whispered. 
“My  ffwnr 

“Yes,  Rosie,  I  mean  it.  .■Vnd  you’ll  be  a 
wonderful  mother,  for  you’ll  know  how  to 
feed  your  children  properly  and  take  proper 
care  of  them.  But  in  one  way,  Rosie,  I 
fear  you’ll  be  a  pretty  poor  mother.” 

The  light  in  Rosie’s  eyes  went  out.  “Why 
do  you  say  that,  Danny?” 

“You  won’t  be  able  to  help  them  in  their 
schoolin’  and  they’ll  probably  all  turn  out 
poor  ignur’nt  b’ys  and  girls,  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rise  in  the  world.  .\nd  if  they  do 
get  on  in  school,  they’ll  soon  be  scornin’ 
their  poor  mother  and  lookin’  dow’n  on  her 
because  she  hasn’t  had  the  education  she 
might  have  had.  .\nd  when  their  pa  sees 
how  they  feel.  I’m  afeared  he’ll  begin  feel- 
in’  the  same  and  thinkin’  he’d  made  a  mis¬ 
take  manyin’  such  an  ignur’nt  woman.  Ah, 
Rosie  dear.  I’m  fearin’  they’ll  all  be 
ashamed  of  you.” 


“Stop,  Danny,  stop!”  Rosie  begged,  tears 
of  self-pity  streaming  down  her  face. 

“So  I  say  to  you,  Rosie,  if  I  was  a  little 
girl,  I’d  want  to  keep  on  going  to  school 
even  if  I  didn’t  exp>ect  to  be  a  teacher.  And 
for  that  matter,  darlint,  ain’t  a  mother  the 
greatest  teacher  in  the  world?  Aren’t  you 
yourself  Geraldine’s  teacher  every  day  of 
your  life?” 

Rosie’s  tear-dimmed  eyes  stretched  wide 
in  surprise.  “Danny,  I  believe  you’re  right! 
A  mother  is  a  teacher,  isn’t  she?” 

“Sure  she  is,  Rosie.  And  the  better  her 
own  education  is,  the  better  chance  she  has 
of  being  a  good  teacher.  That  stands  to 
reason,  don’t  it  now?” 

Rosie  nodded  slowly.  “Do  you  know, 
Danny,  I  never  thought  of  that  before.” 
She  ruminated  a  moment.  “Really  and 
truly  it  just  seems  like  every  girl  in  the 
world  ought  to  have  a  good  education.  I 
always  did  think  that  ignorant  mothers  were 
awful;  and  they  are,  too.” 

“You’re  right,  Rosie,  they  are.  They’re 
a  hindrance  to  their  children  instead  of  a 
help.” 

Rosie  took  a  deep  breath.  “Wouldn’t  it 
be  wonderful  to  have  a  baby  really  and 
truly  your  own?”  She  gazed  off  into  space. 
Then  her  expression  changed.  “But,  Dan¬ 
ny,  I’ll  never  marry’,”  • 

“Is  that  so?”  I)anny  started  to  laugh, 
then  checked  himself. 

“You  see,  Danny,  it’s  this  way:  maybe 
you’re  right.  Maybe  I  am  in  love  with 
Jarge.  Anyhow,  I  know  I’ll  never  love  any¬ 
body  else  one  half  as  much  as  I  love  him.” 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  Danny  remarked 
casually,  “the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  marry  Jarge.” 

“Danny!”  Rosie  looked  at  him  reproach¬ 
fully.  “i  don’t  think  it’s  kind  of  you  to 
make  fun  of  me  that  wav.  I  know’  I’m  only 
a  kid.” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  marry  him  this  minute,” 
Danny  explained.  “I  expected  you  to  take 
your  time  about  it — after  you  had  finished 
school  and  were  grow’n  up,  and  all  that.” 

“Oh!”  Rosie  sat  up  very  straight.  She 
spoke  a  little  breathlessly,  “But,  Danny, 
w’on’t  Jarge  be  too  old  then?” 

Danny  drew  a  long  face.  “I  had  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  that.  To  be  sure  he  will.  He 
must  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  you 
this  minute.” 

“No,  Danny,  no!  He’s  not!  He’s  only 
six  years  older — about  six  and  a  half.  I’m 
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thirteen  now.  I  had  a  birthday  last  month. 
And  he’s  nineteen  and  a  half.  I  know,  be¬ 
cause  he’s  four  months  older  than  Ellen.” 

“Six  years,  do  you  say?”  Danny  muttered. 
“Well  now,  that’s  a  good  many,  Rosie. 
Let’s  see:  when  you’re  eighteen  he’ll  be 
twenty-four.  H’m.  At  twenty-four  a  lad’s 
getting  on,  ain’t  he?  Of  course  a  lot  of  them 
don’t  marry  nowadays  till  thirty;  but,  if 
they’d  ask  me  advice.  I’d  tell  them  to  set¬ 
tle  down  with  the  right  girl  by  the  time 
they’re  twenty  -  five.  .  .  .  Yes,  'Rosie, 
you’re  right:  Jarge’d  be  pretty  old.  Six 
years  is  a  pretty  big  difference.” 

Rosie  tossed  her  head.  “I’m  not  so  sure 
about  that!  Let’s  see  now:  Harry  Long  is 
twenty-six  and  that  makes  him  seven  years 
older  than  Ellen,  and  I’m  sure  Harry  and 
Ellen  look  fine  together!  No  one  would 
ever  think  of  calling  Harry  old!  Why,  he 
don’t  look  a  bit  old!” 

Danny  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Well, 
Rosie,  have  it  your  own  way!” 

“Danny  Agin,  how  you  talk!  Have  it 
my  own  way,  indeed!  It  isn’t  my  way;  it’s 
just  facts!” 

Danny  looked  bored.  “Well,  anyway,  it’s 
all  in  the  future,  so  why  are  we  arguin’ 
now?  You’ll  be  falling  in  love,  and  prob¬ 
ably  out  again,  with  half  a  dozen  lads  be¬ 
fore  you’re  eighteen;  and  by  the  time  you’re 
twenty  you’ll  probably  be  happily  married 
to  some  one  you’ve  never  yet  laid  eyes  on. 
That’s  how  it  goes.  And  in  that  case  you’ll 
have  long  since  forgotten  all  about  poor  old 
Jarge  Riley.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Rosie  spoke  rather  coldly, 
not  to  say  sarcastically.  However,  she  did 
not  dispute  Danny’s  word.  If  that  was  his 
opinion,  he  was  of  course  welcome  to  it. 
By  the  same  token,  Rosie  claimed  a  like 
privilege  for  herself.  The  way  she  pressed 
her  lips  together  told  very  plainly  that  her 
opinion  differed  somewhat  from  Danny’s. 

Presently  Danny  opened  on  another  sub¬ 
ject.  “Now  about  Jarge  Riley:  if  you  ask 
me  advice,  Rosie,  I  think  you  better  write 
him  a  letter  at  once.  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  to  have  him  come  down  here  not 
knowin’  about  Ellen.” 

Rosie’s  face  changed.  “But,  Danny,  it 
would  be  an  awful  hard  letter  to  write;  and 
besides,  it  ain’t  my  business.” 

“That’s  so,”  Danny  agreed.  “Perhaps 
you’d  better  not  meddle.  When  I  suggested 
it,  it  was  only  because  I  was  thinkin’  that 
you  and  Jarge  were  such  good  friends  that 


you’d  be  wantin’  to  spare  him  a  little.  But 
after  all  he’s  a  grown  man,  so  he  might  as 
well  come  down  and  find  out  things  for  him¬ 
self.  It’ll  be  an  awful  shock,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter.  Besides,  maybe  Ellen’ll  write  him.  In 
fact  I’m  sure  she  will.” 

“Ellen!”  Rosie  snorted  scornfully.  “El¬ 
len  never  yet  has  done  anything  she  hasn’t 
wanted  to  do,  and  I  don’t  see  her  beginning 
now!” 

“We’ve  all  got  to  begin  some  time,”  Dan¬ 
ny  remarked. 

Rosie  pointed  her  finger  impressively, 
“Danny  Agin,  I  know  Ellen  O’Brien  Long 
better  than  you  do,  and  when  I  say  she’ll 
never  write  a  line  to  Jarge,  I  guess  I  know 
what  I’m  talking  about!” 

“I’m  sure  you  do,”  Danny  murmured 
meekly.  “If  you  say  she  won’t,  she  won’t. 

I  wouldn’t  question  your  word  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  If  you  tell  me  Jarge  is  not  to 
get  a  letter,  then  it’s  settled.  He  won’t 
get  a  letter.”  Danny  sighed.  “Poor  Jarge! 

I  do  feel  Sony’  for  him!  It’ll  be  an  awful 
shock  for  him!”  Danny  sighed  again.  “But 
of  course  every  one  has  to  take  a  few  shocks 
in  this  life.  Ah  me!” 

Rosie  sighed  too.  “If  I  was  to  write 
him,  Danny,  what  would  I  say?” 

Danny  wagged  his  head.  “It’d  be  a 
pretty  hard  letter.” 

“I  know  that,”  Rosie  said;  “but  if  I 
wanted  to  write  it,  I  guess  it  wouldn’t  be 
too  hard  for  me.” 

Danny  squinted  his  eyes  thoughtfully. 
“Well,  Rosie,  if  I  was  writing  such  a  letter, 
to  begin  with  I’d  tell  me  bad  news  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  I  could  and  have  it  over  with.  Then, 
if  it  was  some  one  I  was  real  fond  of,  I’d 
tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him.  It  don’t 
hurt  any  one  to  be  told  he  has  a  friend  or 
two.  Then  I’d  fill  in  with  all  the  family 
news  and  talk  I  could,  so’s  he  wouldn’t  feel 
lonely.  At  first  he  wouldn’t  have  eyes  for 
anything  but  the  bad  news,  but  after  a  while, 
if  the  rest  of  it  was  written  with  lots  of  love 
and  feelin’,  I’m  thinkin’  there’d  come  a 
time  when  he’d  be  readin’  that  part  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  I  dunno  how  many 
times,  and  takin’  a  little  more  comfort  from 
it  each  time.” 

Rosie  stood  up  a  little  breathlessly, 
“Good-by,  Danny.  I  must  hurry  home. 
I’ve  got  something  to  do.” 

“Don’t  be  runnin’  off,”  Danny  begged. 
“Besides,  I’m  not  done  yet  with  the  letter. 
As  I  was  sayin’,  I  wouldn’t  try  to  finish  it 
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in  one  sitting.  I’d  write  at  it  as  much  as  I 
could  every  day  and  in  a  week’s  time  it 
would  be  a  good  big  letter.” 

“But,  Danny,  Thanksgiving’s  not  more 
than  three  weeks  off!” 

“Three  weeks,  do  you  say?  That’s  bad. 
The  poor  lad  ought  to  be  given  two  weeks’ 
notice  at  least.  So  if  any  one  was  to  write 
him,  they’d  better  begin  at  once.  They’d 
have  to  write  every'  day  for  a  week  pretty 
steadily.” 

“Is  that  all,  Danny?” 

“It’s  all  I  think  of  just  now.  If  you  was 
to  sit  a  while  longer,  Rosie,  maybe  some¬ 
thing  more  would  come  to  me.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  better,  Danny.  I’m 
awful  busy,  and  I  must  get  home.” 

“But  you’ll  stop  a  while  to-morrow,  won’t 
you,  darlint?  Promise  me  you  will.” 

Rosie  thought  a  moment.  “It’s  this  way, 
Danny:  I’m  a  little  behind  in  school  and 
I’ve  got  to  catch  up.  Besides  that,  I’ll  be 
very’  busy  for  a  week  on  something  else.  I 
don’t  believe  I’ll  have  time  to  stop  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  if  I  have,  I  will.  Good-by.” 

Rosie  started  off,  then  turned  back  a  lit¬ 
tle  shyly.  She  put  her  arm  about  old  Dan¬ 
ny’s  neck  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
“Danny,  you’re  awful  good  to  me.  And  do 
you  know,  Danny,  after  Jarge  and  Geral¬ 
dine  and  Janet,  I  think  I  love  you  best  of 
all!” 

Danny  chuckled.  “Well,  I  suppose 
fourth  ch’ice  is  better  than  no  ch’ice  at  all!” 

II 

For  a  whole  week' Rosie  wrote  away  at 
her  letter.  She  followed  Danny’s  ad\’ice 
and  added  new  pages  each  day.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  manuscript  grew  in  bulk  w’ith  start¬ 
ling  rapidity.  She  had  to  buy  a  big  envel¬ 
ope  for  it  and  then  spend  a  large  part  of  a 
w’eek’s  wages  on  postage-stamps. 

Here  is  what  she  wrote: 

Dear  George: 

How  are  you,  and  how  is  your  mother  and 
how  is  your  father?  Tell  your  mother  that 
Geraldine  is  growing  so  fast  that  she  would 
hardly  know  her. 

George,  I’ve  got  some  bad  news  for  you. 
Only  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  for  I  know 
^  it  will  be  all  right  in  the  end.  George,  El¬ 
len’s  got  married.  He’s  a  feather  salesman. 
He  wears  sporty  clothes.  He’s  twenty-six 
years  old.  That  makes  him  seven  years  old¬ 


er  than  Ellen.  He’s  a  goodlooker.  Him 
and  Ellen  are  just  the  same  kind.  They 
both  like  to  dress  and  to  gad  aoeund. 

George,  I  know  you’re  going  to  feel  awful 
bad  about  this  at  first;  but  listen,  George: 
it  would  have  been  an  awful  thing  to  plant 
Ellen  out  on  a  farm.  She  would  have  hated 
it.  She  would  have  been  unhappy,  and  that 
would  have  made  you  unhappy.  And  I 
don’t  think  Ellen  and  your  mother  would 
have  liked  each  other  either,  and  they  would 
got  to  live  together,  and  then  where  would 
you  be?  George,  don’t  you  see,  you’re  a 
farmer,  and  you  ought  to  pick  out  the  kind 
of  girl  that  likes  farm  life  and  that  knows 
how  to  work?  George,  Ellen  just  loves  the 
city,  where  she  can  go  to  the  theatre  and 
dances  and  things,  and  she  never  would  like 
the  country’.  Don’t  you  see,  George? 

I  don’t  mean  that  Ellen  was  right  to  get 
married  without  telling  you.  She  ought  to 
have  told  you.  I  know  that.  But,  George, 
I  think  she  was  a  little  bit  scared  of  you. 
Really  and  truly,  George,  I  don’t  think  she 
would  ever  have  got  engaged  to  you  if  that 
Hawes  man  hadn’t  insulted  her.  Then  af¬ 
terward,  George,  she  didn’t  know  how  to 
get  away  frem  you.  But  she  wanted  to — 
honest,  she  did. 

George,  I’m  awful  sorry  to  be  the  one 
to  tell  you  this.  But  I  thought  I  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  have  you  come 
dow’n  on  Thanksgiving  without  knowing. 
And  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  hear  it  from  me  than  from  any  one  else. 
You  and  me,  George,  are  awful  good  friends 
and  I  love  you  like  I  love  Geraldine,  and  I’d 
give  anything  not  to  have  to  tell  you 
something  that* will  hurt  you  and  make 
you  feel  bad.  Honest,  George,  I’m  awful 
sorry. 

George,  all  your  friends  ask  for  you.  The 
other  day  Danny  Agin  asked  about  you. 
Danny’s  pretty  w  ell,  but  he  ain’t  very  strong 
these  days,  and  me  and  Mrs.  Agin  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  worried.  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do 
without  Danny.  Sometimes  he  thinks  he’s 
funny,  and  then  me  and  Mrs.  Agin  have  to 
scold  him;  but  I  just  love  him,  and  so  does 
Mrs.  Agin  even  when  she  pretends  she  don’t. 
You  know,  George,  you  can’t  help  it,  be¬ 
cause  really  and  truly,  even  if  he  does  act 
funny  sometimes,  he’s  always  so  kind  and 
gentle.  And  he  gives  awful  good  advice 
when  you’re  worried  about  something.  I 
always  stand  up  for  Danny.  I  told  him 
once  that  he  is  my  fourth  best  friend  and 
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he  b.  I  put  you  first,  George,  and  then  your  mother  and  would  be  willing  to  take 
Geraldine,  and  then  Janet.  some  of  the  work  off  her  shoulders.  That’s 

And,  George,  do  you  know  about  Janet?  why  I  say  to  you  that  you  ought  to 
It  looks  like  Dave  McFadden  has  really  pick  out  a  girl  that  likes  the  country  and 
straightened  up!  What  do  you  know  about  isn’t  afraid  of  work.  And  you  ought  to 
that?  Janet  thought  she’d  have  to  go  to  take  a  girl  that’s  gone  through  high  school, 
work,  but  now  she’s  going  to  keep  on  at  too,  because  it’s  a  mistake  for  a  man  to 
school.  You  know  Janet’s  just  crazy  about  marry  an  ignorant  woman  that  he’d  be 
school.  She  wants  to  go  through  high  ashamed  of. 

school  and  be  a  teacher.  I  want  to  go  George,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  miss 
through  high  school  too,  but  I  don’t  want  you.  I  miss  you  every  day.  We  always 
to  be  a  teacher.  I  think  a  girl  ought  to  go  had  such  good  times  together,  didn’t  we? 
through  high  school  —  don’t  you,  George?  Do  you  remember  all  the  times  you  took 
because  if  ever  she  has  any  children  of  her  me  to  the  movies  and  for  street-car  rides 
own  she  wouldn’t  want  them  to  grow  up  and  things  like  that?  I  remember  every 
and  think  their  mother  was  an  ignorant  old  one  of  them.  And  whenever  I  was  bothered 
thing.  .\nd  besides,  if  she  hasn’t  got  a  about  anything,  you  were  always  so  kind  to 
good  education  herself,  how  can  she  teach  me.  Other  p)eople  are  kind  to  me,  too. 
her  children?  Really  and  truly,  George,  you  Danny  Agin  is.  I  love  Danny,  but  I  love 
know  a  good  mother  has  to  be  a  teacher,  you  first. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  that  before?  George,  I  don’t  think  I  could  get  on  with- 

George,  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  ever  marry,  out  you  if T  didn’t  have  Geraldine.  Seems 
but  if  I  was  to  many,  do  you  know  the  kind  like  I  just  got  to  have  some  one  to  love, 
of  man  I’d  pick  out?  I’d  take  a  farmer  When  I  get  real  lonely  for  you,  I  take  Ger- 
ever>’  time.  I  just  love  the  country,  George,  aldine  and  give  her  a  good  scrubbing,  and 
and  I  just  love  the  kind  of  work  a  farmer’s  then  dress  her  up  and  take  her  out  for  a 
wife  has  to  do.  You  ask  your  mother  if  I  walk. 

don’t.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  that  Mrs.  George,  I  don’t  know  when  I’ll  see  you 
Riley  did  last  summer  that  she  didn’t  teach  again,  but  listen  here,  George;  I  want  you 

me,  and  she  told  me  herself  I  was  awful  to  remember  one  thing:  It  won’t  make  any 

quick  about  learning.  difference  how  long  it  is,  becau^  I’ll  love 

My,  my,  George!  did  you  ever  think  how  you  just  exactly  the  same, 
fast  time  flies?  Here  I’m  thirteen  and  it  .\nd,  George,  I  love  your  mother  too, 
won’t  be  any  time  before  I’m  eighteen,  and  she  told  me  that  she  loved  me.  Will 

When  I’m  eighteen  I’ll  be  grown  up  and  you  tell  her  that  I  hope  she’s  well  and  that 

getting  ready  to  graduate  from  high  school.  I’ll  never  forget  how  kind*  she  was  to  me 

Will  you  promise  to  come  down  and  see  the  and  Geraldine  last  summer.  And  I  hope 
graduation?  I’d  rather  have  you  come  your  father’s  well,,  too. 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world.  Let’s  see  Terry  says  to  say  hello  to  you.  And  he 
how  old  you’ll  be  then.  You’ll  be  twenty-  says,  how’s  farming?  Jackie’s  getting  awful 
four.  That’s  not  so  awful  old.  Maybe  big  and  he’s  real  smart  in  school.  He  al- 
you  won’t  even  be  married.  Lots  of  men  ways  gets  a  hundred  in  problems, 
nowadays  don’t  get  married  until  they’re  Ma  and  Dad  are  well,  and  I  told  you  about 
thirty.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  get  mar-  Janet.  So  that’s  all  now.  W’ith  love, 

ried  by  the  time  you’re  twenty-five.  And  V’er\’  truly  yours, 

you  ought  to  get  a  wife  that  would  love  Rosie  O’Brien. 


Just  Give  “ONCE  OVER’’ 

the  ONCE  OVER  - 

And  learn  what  happened  to  some  very  important  whiskers. 
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Is  THIS  THE  GREAT  WAR? 


FREDERICK  PALMER 

AUTHOB  or  “WITH  KUROKI  IN  MANCHURIA," 

"THE  LAST  SHOT,"  ETC. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  EVERYBODY'S  IN  THE  BALKANS, 

IN  MEXICO,  AND  NOW  IN  EUROPE, 

“I  HEN  the  telegraph  summoned  me  or  Russo-Japanese,  seem  relatively  only 
from  Monterey  I  was  listening  to  brawls? 

a  Constitutionalist  officer  declar-  Oom  Paul  Kruger  said  that  the  Boers 
-  ing  that  the  only  way  to  estab-  would  stagger  humanity.  Stagger!  What 

lish  peace  in  Mexico  was  to  kill  of!  all  a  miserably  inadequate  word  it  is  now!  One 
the  Huertistas.  In  the  instinct  of  another  dismisses  all  adjectives  over-used  for  small- 
civilization  I  shuddered  and  thought,  in  pal-  er  wars  which  seemed  terrific  in  their  time, 
liation;  “He  does  not  know  any  better.  The  last  great  European  war,  the  Franco- 
He  has  been  brought  up  on  that  idea.  He  Prussian,  was  fought  over  forty  years  ago. 
has  a  long  road  to  travel  before  he  attains  Its  criterions  are  as  antiquated  as  those  of 
to  that  other  civilization.”  The  telegraph  our  Civil  War.  Then  only  two  nations  were 
broke  in  with  word  of  what  was  happening  engaged;  now  it  is  all  the  Powers  of  the  Con- 
in  that  other  civilization,  Europe,  where  tinent  except  Italy.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
Germans  were  thinking  that  the  only  way  even  refer  to  this  war  in  the  future  as  the 
to  keep  peace  was  to  kill  Frenchmen,  and  Great  European  War  or  even  the  Great  War. 
Austrians  that  the  only  way  to  keep  peace  Perhaps  simply  as  the  War — the  one  over- 
was  to  kill  Serbs.  whelming  war  of  the  world — which  set  its 

Every  night  on  the  sleeper  hurrying  from  results  so  deep  in  the  minds  of  all  the  world’s 
Mexico  I  thought  that  I  should  awake  to  people  that  it  was  a  turning-point  in  human 
find  that  the  headlines  of  the  evening  edi-  history. 

tions  were  a  nightmare.  As  I  write  this  on  It  is  something  to  be  living  and  thinking 
the  eve  of  sailing  toward  that  curtain  of  cen-  in  this  moment  which  forms  an  epoch  for 
sorship  which  screens  the  action,  I  still  have  Christian  civilization  approached  by  only 
the  same  feeling — the  demand,  as  primitive  one  other.  For  once  the  familiar  Napoleonic 
as  war  itself,  for  some  miracle  to  avert  war.  comparison  is  not  stretched.  People  who 
Who  should  know  the  meaning  and  the  im-  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
mensity  of  that  conflict  if  not  one  who  has  tury  could  little  have  guessed  what  the  end 
seen  others — others  which,  whether  Balkan  of  that  century  would  bring.  Those  living 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  could  they 
survive,  might  see  an  equally  astounding 
change  at  its  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
revolution  in  America  and  then  the  French 
Revolution  and  then  N apoleon.  He  was  the 
instrument  which  stirred  the  dust  of  Euro¬ 
pean  kingdoms  into  molten  chaos.  An  in¬ 
strument,  he  passed  on.  But  he  had  left  a 
Europe  whose  masses  were  untutored  and 
subservient,  with  a  fire  in  their  veins  which 
wrought  the  Europe  of  to-day,  with  all  the 
change  of  symbols  from  stage-coach  to  aero¬ 
plane. 

The  French  called  him  simply  “the  man.” 
But  to-day  we  think  of  no  man  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conflict,  unless  it  be  the  Kaiser, 
and  not  of  him  in  the  same  way  as  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  We  think  of  mankind  and  of  the  war. 
Nap>oleon  never  fought  a  battle  with  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  un¬ 
der  his  command;  less  than  little  Servia  has. 
If  he  came  to  life  he  would  see  a  France  with 
a  population  little  larger  than  in  his  time  put¬ 
ting  in  the  field  five  times  the  total  that  he 
ever  had  under  arms,  better  drilled  and  bet¬ 
ter  disciplined.  He  would  see  in  all  those 
nations  which  he  overran  every  adult  man 
under  forty  in  arms;  all  the  virile  force  of 
all  populations  come  to  service  with  a  sp>eed 
of  mobilization  in  this  swift  and  organized 
age  that  would  make  him  dizzy;  He  would 
see  France,  a  republic  by  the  will  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  putting  ever>’  energ>'  of  life  and  indus- 
trv’  into  the  crucible  with  a  unanimity  which 
all  the  glamour  of  his  name,  his  cunning,  and 
the  force  of  his  will  could  not  command. 

It  is  the  masses  of  men,  the  masses  by 
the  millions  being  hurled  at  one  another, 
which  make  the  war  seem  like  some  in¬ 
fernal  dream  devised  by  the  imps  of  hell 
sitting  in  an  eternity  of  inventive  council. 
Is  it  really  here,  that  cataclysm  which  many 
thought  would  never  come;  that  cataclysm 
which  has  been  the  object  of  sp)eculation  in 
ever>’  officers’  mess,  while  lieutenants  rose 
to  gray-bearded  generals  without  its  seem¬ 
ing  nearer?  Yes,  there  might  be  war  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  great  land  Powers,  I  have 
heard  it  admitted  in  these  discussions,  but 
not  a  general  European  war.  But  I  recall 
the  remark  of  a  German  officer: 

“Yes,  we  shall  all  or  none  be  in  it,”  he 
said.  “We  must.  It  will  come  when  any 
one  nation  sets  out  to  take  some  of  an¬ 
other’s  territory.  To  touch  one  brick  means 
that  all  vdll  fall.” 


And  Austria  attacked  Servia;  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  high  p)ower,  kept  level  by  the  nice 
distribution  of  diplomatic  p)ennv’weights, 
toppled  into  chaos.  Now  victory  is  to  brute 
force. 

To  one  who  has  seen  the  Japanese  masses 
move  in  at  Liau-Yang  or  Mukden,  who  has 
followed  the  life  of  many  armies  in  comrade¬ 
ship,  the  curtain  drawn  by  censorship  rises 
on  a  picture  of  vivid  reality.  The  map  of 
Europje  becomes  so  many  sections  divided 
by  lines  of  white  pwsts  which  have  stood  un¬ 
changed  in  their  p)ositions  since  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  from  Palis,  dictated  their  terms  of 
p>eace  to  the  French.  From  the  chief  of 
staff  office  of  each  country  proceed  orders 
as  explicit  as  from  the  head  of  some  great 
business  office.  All  the  drilling,  the  train¬ 
ing  from  awkward  squads  to  maneuvers, 
all  the  preparations  through  the  years  of 
p>eace  for  this  hour  have  come  to  the  test. 
There  is  only  one  authority,  that  of  the 
army’s  head.  The  pawns  of  its  business, 
the  product  of  its  factory,  are  men  in  arms. 

FOOD  FOR  CANNON 

From  the  moment  that  mobilization  be¬ 
gan  each  life  became  simply  one  atomic  unit 
of  the  mass  in  the  combinations  of  generals 
sitting  at  the  heart  of  the  spider’s  web  of 
wires  which,  yesterday  carrying  messages  of 
family  and  business  affairs,  are  to-day  carry¬ 
ing  only  the  army  commands.  Cut  the 
wires’  ends  at  the  frontier  and  the  nation 
which  yesterday  exchanged  thoughts  with 
the  world  is  immured  behind  walls  of 
bayonets  which  keep  information  from 
either  going  or  coming.  Men  were  in  ap>- 
piointed  readiness  to  cut  the  wires  and  in 
appointed  readiness  to  pierform  every  de¬ 
tail  planned,  the  instant  the  staff  released 
its  orders. 

All  locomotives  are  moving  toward  the 
white  piosts  with  their  packed  human  freight 
or  moving  away  from  it  empty  for  more 
cannon  food.  There  in  front  of  the  white 
piosts  the  skirmishers  form,  and  behind  them 
the  hosts  in  their  plain,  businesslike  uni¬ 
forms  with  their  heavy  packs — such  numer¬ 
ous  hosts  that  men  have  never  seemed  so 
cheap.  Yet  never  were  men  so  dear.  They 
are  the  last  word  in  filling  human  tissue  ac¬ 
cording  to  military’  system  into  a  mold  for 
a  set  task. 

The  nature  of  the  packs,  their  shoes, 
their  racial  psychology,  every  human  and 
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mechanical  detail,  have  been  studied  in  the 
years  of  peace  to  the  end  of  efficiency  when 
they  shall  cross  a  frontier  or  receive  the 
shock  of  another  host  that  attempts  to  cross 
it.  Over  their  heads  are  the  aeroplanes  and 
dirigibles,  and  behind  them  the  guns  which 
will  support  their  charges  or  cover  their  re¬ 
treats;  making  a  compact,  death-dealing 
whole  which  includes  all  that  science  can  do 
— even  through  the  doctors  who  heal  the 
wounds  that  are  dealt. 

More  intelligent  these  men  than  Napx)- 
leon’s  or  von  Moltke’s,  belonging  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  universal  education  and  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  intelligence.  They  are  going  in 
without  battle-flags,  without  the  flash  of 
swords,  without  shouts  of  command,  these 
marionettes  of  drills  and  maneuvers,  who 
know  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  the  gestured 
fire-control  signal  which  their  officers  give. 
Beside  the  butcher’s  son  is  the  banker’s  son. 
All  classes  must  serve  in  the  conscript  con¬ 
tinental  armies.  The  rich  man’s  son  may 
not  send  a  substitute;  he  goes  from  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  his  butler  and  his  valet  to 
his  pack  and  pannikin,  keeping  step  with  a 
day  laborer.  A  precious  young  Reginald 
Vanderbilt,  who  had  such  an  uncomfortable 
time  as  a  refugee  on  a  Channel  steamer, 
might  be  lying  under  the  stars,  dirty, 
sweaty,  blood-stained,  shivering,  w^aiting  for 
a  night  attack  and  glad  for  a  drink  from 
his  stable-boy’s  canteen. 

There  is  justice  in  this  and  there  is 
a  great  democracy  in  it.  Keep  it  in  mind 
for  future  reference.  Keep  in  mind  that  all 
the  able-bodied  men  of  these  lands  are  going 
to  know  war  as  any  one  who  has  been  in  a 
railroad  wreck  knows  a  railroad  wreck. 

Each  one,  whether  Slav  or  German  or 
Frenchman,  is  fighting  for  his  race,  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  is  a 
newspaper-reading,  thinking  unit,  though  he 
seems  but  one  of  a  myriad  marionettes.  He 
is  going  to  war,  after  feeling  the  weight  of 
armament  taxes,  because  the  word  comes  to 
his  race  that  the  hour  of  test  has  come. 

.■\nd  the  order  comes  which  releases  a 
spring  in  the  nerve-centers  of  the  skirmish¬ 
ers.  All  their  legs  are  doing  what  they 
have  been  taught  in  maneuvers.  .  They  are 
charging,  or  they  are  lying  in  a  trench  pour¬ 
ing  in  their  fire  against  a  charge.  Hornets 
whistle  about  their  ears;  the  men  get  their 
baptism  of  fire.  That  thing  of  a  nation’s 
nightmare;  that  thing  for  which  generations 
have  drilled  without  its  materializing;  that 


thing  of  hazard,  of  horror,  of  calculated 
risks;  that  thing  of  quick  action  and  long- 
enduring  consequences  has  come. 

Now  the  hospital  corps  has  work  to  do, 
for  some  of  the  marionettes  lie  still  or  are 
busy  with  their  first-aid  bandages. 

If  the  invasion  proceeds  it  approaches  to 
the  line  of  fortresses,  of  tier  on  tier  of  works 
manned  with  every  power  of  resistance 
known  to  science.  Against  these  the  masses 
must  throw  themselves  in  human  waves  to 
gain  critical  p>ositions,  and  facing  them  are 
men  who  know  that  to  yield  means  to  yield 
the  press  of  the  very  thing  in  them  which 
makes  a  man  a  Frenchman  or  a  Serb, 

“Better  die  than  that!  Better  die  than 
that  those  civilized  men  gone  savage  in  de¬ 
sire  of  conquest  become  your  masters!” 

AFTERWARD-WHAT? 

War,  twentieth-century  war,  war  in  the 
n*^  degree,  war  waged  with  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ail  the  weapons  of  destruction 
that  civilization  can  command!  There  will 
be  too  many  heroes  to  be  heralded  under  a 
censorship;  heroes  as  thick  as  bush-league* 
ball-players;  heroes  of  the  air,  of  charges 
into  redoubts,  and  last  stands  in  redoubts; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  heroes  out  of 
the  millions.  For  when  their  hearts  are 
in  their  work — an  important  p>oint,  that 
—  the  courage  of  old  in  smoke-powder- 
pitched-battle  charges  will  pale  beside  this 
of  our  twentieth-century  Wgh-strung  men 
against  rapid-firers  and  in  slow  approaches. 

We  shall  see  the  plummet  sunk  into  hu¬ 
man  emotions  as  it  has  not  been  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years;  we  shall  learn  whether  or  not 
man  has  invented  such  terrible  weapons 
that  he  may  not  longer  submit  his  tender 
flesh  to  their  attack;  we  shall  see  what  war 
is  when  all  the  power  of  civilization  is  given 
over  to  its  havoc;  we  shall  see  the  courage  of 
peoples  uplifting  them  above  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  strain  of  hardships  in  such 
sacrifices  as  only  war  can  produce. 

And  the  end?  The  end,  when  this  vast 
soldiery,  worn  and  spent,  think  over  their 
exp)erience?  They  can  not  be  the  same  men. 
Europ)e  can  not  be  the  same  Europe.  Civ¬ 
ilization  can  not  be  the  same.  The  world 
must  awake  to  some  new  era — an  era  for 
which  this  was  the  price  paid.  And  your 
sympathy  goes  out  to  each  nation  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  that  which  it  holds  dear — 
that  which  is  its  own. 


THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  GREY 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  ENGLAND. 

THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEMENT,  CONCLUDED  IN  1907,  WAS  THE  CORNER-STONE 
OF  GREY’S  FOREIGN  POLICY,  AND  HE  IS  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR  PARTY 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  CABINET. 
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DR.  THEOBALD  THEODORE  ALFRED  von  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE,  PRUSSIAN  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 
AND  MINISTER  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SINCE  1909. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  GREATEST  ARMAMENT  BILL  IN  THE  EMPIRE'S  HISTORY  GOES  IN 
PART  TO  VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG.  HIS  RECORD  SHOWS  DEFINITE  WORK  FOR 
PEACE — ESPECIALLY  BETWEEN  PRANCE  AND  GERMANY  DURING  THE  WAR  EXCITE¬ 
MENT  OF  1911. 
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f%t4»  iff  (^mdtrwttd  f  fhdgrmttd,  Jf.  T, 

COUNT  LEOPOLD  von  BERCHTOLD 

AUSTRIAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUAL  EMPIRE. 


UNDER  HIS  OWN  NAME  HE  SIGNED  THE  FORMAL  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST 
SERVIA.  HE  WAS  AMBASSADOR  TO  RUSSIA  AT  THE  TIME  WHEN  AUSTRIA  DEMANDED 
RUSSIA'S  CONSENT  TO  HER  ANNEXATION  OF  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA,  AND  WAS 
OSTRACIZED  FOR  BRING  THE  MEDIUM  OF  RUSSIA’S  HUMILIATION. 


SERGIUS  DMITRIEVITCH  SASONOFF 

MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  RUSSIA. 

FOR  HIS  CAPABLE  HANDLING  OF  RUSSIAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  TRYING  TIME  OF 
READJUSTMENT  AFTER  THE  BALKAN  WAR,  SASONOFF  WAS  PUBLICLY  THANKED 
BY  THE  CZAR.  HE  IS  THE  BROTHER-IN-LAW  OF  STOLYPIN,  FOR.MER  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  RUSSIA. 
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hif  AmtfHemn  Prt**  Am'n. 


NICHOLAS  PASHITCH 


PREMIER  OF  SERVIA 


ONE  OF  THE  FEW  RICH  MEN  IN  SERVIA,  AND  VERY  POWERFI  I.  IN  SERVIAN  COUNCILS 
HE  WAS  AN  ABLE  DEFENDER  OF  SERVIAN  INTERESTS  AT  THE  LONDON  CONFER 

ENCE  IN  1913. 
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HE  HAS  HELD  PUBLIC  OFFICE  SINCE  1879,  AND  IS  NOW  SERVING  FOR  THE  SECOND 
TIklE  AS  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  AFTER  AN  INTERVAL  OF  FOUR  YEARS 
AS  ITALIAN  AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  COURT  OF  ST.  JAMES* S. 


ANTONINO  PATERNO  GASTELLO,  MARCHESE  DI  SAN  GIULIANO 

MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  ITALY. 
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THE  WAR  LORDS’  GAME  jjr 
^  OF  EMPIRE  “ 

By 

JOSEPH  EDGAR  CHAMBERLIN 


HE  countries  of  Europe  once 
lived  under  a  tacit  understanding, 
a  kind  of  family  arrangement, 
called  the  Concert  of  Europe. 
This  arrangement  did  not  prevent  members 
of  the  family  from  going  to  war  with  each 
other  from  time  to  time.  But  for  many 
years — from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  al¬ 
most  to  the  present  moment — it  prevented 
the  nations  from  engaging  in  a  great  and 
general  struggle. 

It  localized  the  wars  and  tempered  their 
effects  by  its  concerted  will.  France  and 
Prussia  fought;  but  half  of  Europe  did  not 
fight  with  Prussia  on  one  side,  and  half 
with  France  on  the  other.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  Concert  of  Europe  presided 
over  the  settlement  of  that  quarrel  and  re¬ 
stored  the  Balance  of  Power — dividing  the 
sp>oils,  and  holding  back  Russia  from  Con¬ 
stantinople;  adjusting  the  quarrel  badly 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars,  but 
settling  it  somehow. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  when  the  Concert 
of  Europe  was  settling  the  quarrel  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1878,  a  statesman  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  Concert,  and  not  much  for 
Europe’s  peace,  was  preparing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  understanding,  and  laying  plans 
to  replace  the  Concert  of  Europe  with  a 
division  of  the  powers  into  two  camps. 

That  statesman  was  Bismarck,  who  unit¬ 
ed  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
and  himself  became  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
er  of  all  Germany.  His  genius  had  enabled 
Prussia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conquered 
and  humiliated  France,  truly  to  make  the 
grandeur  of  United  Germany  the  ideal  of 
every  German. 

The  consideration  which  led  Bismarck  to 
destroy  the  old  Concert  was  this: 

Germany’s  victory  and  union  had  alarm¬ 
ed  and  alienated  neighbor  powers;  Germany 


now  stood  alone  in  the  center  of  Europe, 
with  France,  robbed  of  two  provinces,  relig¬ 
iously  cherishing  the  sentiment  of  revenge, 
on  one  side;  Russia,  immemorially  hostile, 
on  the  other;  and  to  the  southward  Austria, 
whom  Prussia  had  by  a  victorious  war  de¬ 
prived  of  the  leadership  of  Germany,  resent¬ 
ful  also,  and  biding  her  time  for  retaliation. 

This  situation  put  up  to  Germany  the 
need  of  a  “concert”  of  her  own;  which  Bis¬ 
marck  achieved  by  creating  a  hard-and- 
fast  alliance,  a  bond  with  the  blood  and  iron 
of  his  own  nature  in  it,  between  Germany 
and  her  late  enemy,  Austria.  How  did  he 
accomplish  it?  He  made  it  worth  Austria’s 
while  to  join  him.  Believing  earnestly  in 
the  greatness  of  Germany  and  in  her  fitness 
to  lead  the  woild,  he  laid  out  a  course  for 
her  which  became  as  truly  the  proper  path 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  of  the  Germans  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  also  of  the  Magyars  of  Austria,  as 
it  was  of  Germany  herself. 

Then,  with  an  audacity  not  the  less 
marked  than  that  with  which  he  had  at¬ 
tached  Austria  to  his  interest,  he  added  an¬ 
other  power  to  his  alliance,  and  that  w'as 
the  nation  which  Austria  had  injured  most 
deeply  and  oppressed  most  abominably — 
Italy.  The  interest  of  the  three,  under  Bis¬ 
marck’s  magic,  became  one — the  Dreibund 
was  bom — Germany,  Austria,  Italy.  It 
grew  strong,  lasted  until  yesterday,  and  apv 
p>arently  was  indissoluble. 

When  Bismarck  had  accomplished  this, 
the  Concert  of  Europe  was  no  more.  The 
“balance  of  power,”  cherished  for  genera¬ 
tions  by  Great  Britain  (with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  weight  always  heaviest  in  the  scale), 
was  at  an  end  forever.  This  fact  remained 
for  England,  France,  and  Russia,  that  the 
Dreibund  called  for  an  offset,  and  must  find 
it  in  themselves.  Russia  and  France  formed 
an  alliance.  To  it,  but  without  any  formal 
arrangement,  Britain  added  herself;  and  the 
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Triple  Entente,  the  Threefold  Understand¬ 
ing,  was  born.  Strange  bedfellows,  for  all 
had  fought  one  with  another  as  “hereditary 
enemies;”  but  forced  under  the  same  cover 
now  by  the  fact  that  Germany  and  her  al¬ 
lies  had  the  only  other  bed. 

This  preliminary  word  about  the  general 
conditions  in  Europe  has  been  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  see  the  ground  on  which 
the  antagonists  of  to-day  stand.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  position,  structure,  strength, 
interest,  hopes,  ideals,  purposes  on  earth  of 
each  of  the  parties  in  the  two  great  camps 
of  nations. 

GERMANY 

The  Middle  Kingdom  of  Europe,  formed 
by  the  imion  of  many  German  States  under 
the  presidency  of  the  biggest  of  them,  Prus¬ 
sia.  Made  up  of  the  sturdiest  stock  in  the 
world.  The  Germans  are  the  root-people  of 
the  north.  Their  sentiment  of  unity  has 
always  been  strong,  even  in  their  days  of 
widest  separation.  They  were  moved  to¬ 
gether  by  Napoleon’s  oppression.  Cement¬ 
ed  by  Bismarck’s  statesmanship,  they  have 
developed  an  ideal  of  mastership  which  sur¬ 
passes  in  strength  and  warmth  the  national 
ideals  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

They  have  achieved  the  greatest  political 
and  material  triumph  that  Europe  has  seen 
in  modem  times.  Sixty-six  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  filled  a  country  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  the  state  of  Texas.  They 
have  prosp)ered  and  are  prosp>ering — but 
their  land  is  full.  Two  million  babies  are 
bom  ever>’  year.  Emigration  is  almost  nil; 
immigration  quite  large.  Production  rapid¬ 
ly  increases.  Germany  feels  the  human, 
financial,  industrial  blo^-pressure  in  a  sort 
of  national  sickness.  The  cr>’  is  for  Room. 

Germany  can  not  expand  in  Europe. 
Land  might  be  seized  there — it  is  already 
densely  occupied.  The  time  is  gone  when  you 
could  massacre  a  |X)pulation  and  replace  it 
with  another. 

What  about  the  distant,  virgin,  unsettled 
or  savage-settled  parts  of  the  world,  tem¬ 
perate,  habitable  by  Germans?  .  .  .  .■Ml 
taken  by  England,  France,  Holland  or  other 
Eurof>ean  lands,  or  guarded  by  a  formid¬ 
able  watchdog  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Germany  tries  to  find  a  zone  of  expansion, 
or  at  least  of  industrial  development,  in  .\sia 
Minor  and  the  Euphrates  Valley;  along 
comes  England  and  blankets  the  coast, 


warning  her  off.  She  seeks  an  interest  in 
Morocco.  France  and  England  join  and  put 
her  out.  A  game  of  hide-and-seek  over  all 
the  earth — and  Germany  always  caught. 
So  it  looks  to  the  German.  Yet  the  cry  is 
always  for  a  “place  in  the  sun!” 

Germany  lives  largely  by  selling  her 
manufactures  in  other  countries;  but  almost 
every  pound  of  her  sea  traffic  must  go  by 
way  of  the  English  Channel;  and  there  it  is 
forever  at  Great  Britain’s  mercy.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  in  England’s  power  to  paralyze  Ger¬ 
many’s  commerce.  Barred  long  from  the 
Channel,  the  highway  of  Eurof)e,  Germany 
would  die. 

Germany  finds  England  on  her  path 
wherever  she  goes;  alM  across  it  lies  the 
shadow  of  France,  allied  with  Britain,  men¬ 
acing  her  constantly  with  the  recapture  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  also  across  it  the 
shadow  of  Russia,  shutting  her  influence  out 
of  the  Balkans  and  Asia,  and  holding  a  mil¬ 
lion  Germans  in  her  Baltic  provinces. 

So  the  Germans  drink,  at  every  solemn 
feast,  “to  the  day”  when  this  triple  incubus 
shall  be  removed  from  their  country’s 
breast.  Her  ally,  Austria,  offers  Germany 
a  part  in  a  confederation,  or  close  alliance, 
which  is  intended  to  dominate  the  Balkans 
to  the  Bosporus,  and  Asia  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  via  the  Bagdad  railway  which 
Germany  has  almost  finished.  A  short  road 
to  India,  and  Mesopotamia  to  renew!  Tur¬ 
key  and  Bulgaria  are  ready  to  come  in. 
Serv'ia  stands  in  the  way.  And  Germany 
fights  side  by  side  with  Austria — to  find 
breathing  space. 

Germany  is  one  with  her  sovereign,  W’il- 
liam  of  HohenzoUem — an  able,  unsleeping 
man,  who  has  no  thought  of  anything  out¬ 
side  the  great  country  over  which  he  reigns 
in  semi-absolute  fashion.  The  Emperor 
matches  everj’thing  German — corresponds 
to  eveiy'thing  national.  He  has  grown  into 
the  people — the  p>eople  into  him.  But  he 
thinks  of  his  dynasty,  and  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  monarchical  principle  in 
Europe.  That  is  a  part  of  his  ideal  in  fight¬ 
ing  this  war. 

Organization,  the  p)erfection  of  system,  a 
minute  prevision  covering  ever>’  p)ossible  oc¬ 
currence — that  is  Germany’s  watchword 
and  reliance  in  peace  and  war.  To  the  Ger¬ 
man  leader  it  promises  triumph  in  this  w’ar, 
even  over  a  triple  enemy.  A  splendid  ma¬ 
chine,  the  German  army  of  more  than  800,000 
men  on  a  peace  footing;  more  than 
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5,000,000  on  a  war  footing.  Perhaps  it  has 
in  it  the  dry  rot  of  favoritism,  over-mechan- 
icalism,  over-confidence,  over-rigidity.  It 
is  very  likely  weakened  by  too  much  idol¬ 
atry.  Germany’s  navy  has  grown  phenom¬ 
enally;  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Germans 
have  become  great  sailors.  Exactness  of  de¬ 
tail  tells  in  managing  a  modem  war-ship. 

To  Russia  Germany  now  says:  “You 
shall  not  assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
Balkans  which  shuts  out  the  influence  of 
my  ally  and  my  own  influence.  If  you  are 
allowed  to  strike  Austria  for  punishing  Ser- 
via,  you  put  your  mark  of  ownership  on  all 
the  Balkans  and  end  the  ho|)es  of  German 
expansion.  That  you  shall  not  do!” 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  was  this  speech 
put  into  action. 


Gloomy  in  the  East,  mysterious,  child¬ 
like,  the  Russians  are  the  slowly  moving 


.sands  of  the  steppes.  More  than  once  they 
have  threatened  to  overthrow  Europe;  yet 
they  gain  very  little  toward  the  westward. 
Where  western  -  European  civilization 
plows  the  soil,  these  Russian  sands,  like 
others,  seem  beaten  back.  Poland  remains 
Polish,  Finland  Finnish,  Lithuania  Lithua¬ 
nian;  and  the  million  Germans  in  Russia 
remain  German  in  culture.  (These  million 
Germans  along  the  Baltic,  by  the  way,  con¬ 
stitute  a  Germania  Irredenta  which  is  one 
of  the  things  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  after.) 

Russia  is  the  Czar — the  Czar  Russia. 
“The  White  Czar  behind  his  guarded  gate;” 
he  is  the  typ>e  of  the  Russians,  immured  in 
their  character,  incomprehensible  to  western 
Europe  in  their  dreams,  their  blank  obedi¬ 
ence,  or  their  impracticable  suicidal  revolu¬ 
tionism. 

Czar  Nicholas  is  a  clever  man,  notorious¬ 
ly  poorly  informed  about  conditions  in  his 
country,  but  as  wholly  devoted  to  his  p>eople 
as  the  German  Emperor  to  his.  A  thinking. 
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serious  man,  too;  and  his  political  goal,  like 
Germany’s,  is  a  “place  in  the  sun.”  But 
this  is  his  goal  more  distinctly  and  singly 
than  it  is  Germany’s. 

A  realm  vaster  in  contiguous  territory 
than  any  other  on  earth,  stretching  ten 
thousand  miles  along  the  top  of  the  world, 
and  a  teeming  people  highly  clever, in  coloni¬ 
zation — but  with  not  an  ice-free  port,  not  a 
window  any'where  on  the  warm  southern  or 
western  seas! 

Russia’s  kindred  Slavs  of  the  Balkans 
have  the  outlook  on  these  seas.  They  are 
already  reaching  out  for  Constantinople, 
which  somebody  must  get  from  the  Turks 
before  long.  Beginning  only  yesterday, 
they  are  getting  what  great  Russia  can  not 
get.  Accustomed  always  to  be  called  the 
Father  of  his  p>eople,  Czar  Nicholas  feels 
himself  as  much  the  father  of  the  Balkan 
Slavs  as  of  any  others.  That  the  Hapsburg 
Emperor  should  seek  to  extend  his  author¬ 
ity  over  the  Servians,  whose  language  any 
keen-eared  Russian  can  understand,  strikes 
him  as  abominable,  intolerable. 

Perhaps  if  the  Czar  were  to  take  them 
himself,  they  would  lose  their  independence. 
But  that  would  be  different.  They  would 
be  in  their  father’s  house  and  their  mother’s 
bosom!  The  Czar  is  bound  to  fight  to  keep 
the  Balkan  Slavs  out  of  Austria’s  grasp,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  out  of  his  way  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  warm  seas. 

No  power  has  such  possibilities  of  millions 
of  solders  as  Russia.  The  peace  army  of 
Rus.sia  is  1,384,000  men,  and  its  war  army 
5,4co,ooo;  but  if  Russia  turned  out  as  many 
men  in  proportion  to  population  as  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  turned  out  in  the  Balkan  wars, 
she  would  have  a  force  of  11,000,000  scJ- 
diers!  Such  an  army,  doubtless,  no  man 
will  ever  command;  but  numbers,  over¬ 
whelming  and  terrible,  are  Russia’s  strong 
suit — almost  her  ideal. 

The  sands  of  the  steppes  are  blowing  to¬ 
ward  Europe  again. 

FRANCE 

Stationary,  already  even  backward-going 
in  its  purely  French  population,  France  is 
materially  and  politically  one  of  the  most 
progressive  nations  of  Europe.  No  fear 
there  of  the  dread  New  Thing!  For  France, 
nothing  this  side  of  the  last  word!  Yet  in¬ 
cidentally  she  must  win  back  the  loyal  prov¬ 
inces  that  were  ravished  from  her  by  Ger¬ 


many,  provinces  that  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  won  back. 

If  France  wished  to  increase  and  multiply, 
no  country  has  more  room  for  it  than  she — 
in  northern  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  in  Indo- 
China — land  here,  there,  and  all  about  the 
world.  Except  England,  no  country  has 
such  a  place  in  the  sun  as  France.  Her 
fertile  and  temperate  undeveloped  lands 
are  an  empire.  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
even  Germans,  people  them  for  her  bene¬ 
fit. 

Germany  put  France  on  crutches  in  1870, 
but  she  soon  threw  them  aside  and  stepped 
forth  whole.  Strange  that  France,  beaten 
and  “put  down  in  her  place”  in  that  con¬ 
test,  should  have  been  able  to  add  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Madagascar  and  Tongking  to  her 
domains  since  then,  all  rich  and  habitable 
lands,  while  triumphant  Germany  has  add¬ 
ed  no  land  colonizable  by  Germans  except 
the  552  square  kilometers  of  Kiao-Chau  in 
China! 

There  was  eflSciency  here  somewhere. 
There  is  also  much  efficiency  in  France’s 
army,  which  she  does  not  idolize  so  much  as 
Germany  idolizes  hers,  but  which  is  never¬ 
theless  a  fine  instrument.  Smaller  than 
Germany’s — 645,328  in  peace,  capable  of  an 
extreme  expansion  to  perhaps  4,000,000  in 
war — the  French  army  is  already  celebrated 
for  the  high  efficiency  of  its  artillery.  For 
zeal,  its  officers  can  not  be  rivaled.  They 
rise  literally  with  the  sun  to  drill  their 
men. 

We  hear  that  the  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  terribly  short  life  of  her 
ministers,  place  France  at  a  disadvantage  in 
a  war  with  highly  centralized  and  monarch- 
ically  stabilized  Germany.  This  is  probably 
the  case.  Yet  the  French  army  is  in  much 
better  trim  to-day  than  it  was  under  Na|x)- 
leon  III.  It  is  militarily  ready  and  formid¬ 
able.  Monarchical  Eurq)e  fears  the  radical¬ 
ism  of  France.  France  herself  has  occasion, 
perhaps,  to  fear  it.  Yet  France  remains 
essentially  the  same,  somehow  settling  down 
to  steady  domestic  and  business  courses  af¬ 
ter  every  new  political  extravagance. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Austria-Hungary  is  the  only  power  in 
Eurc^  that  is  now  a  living  denial  of  the 
principle  of  nationality.  It  is  not  a  nation, 
but  a  syndicate  of  nations  that  hate  one 
another;  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate,  the 
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Germans  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Austria  and 
their  archduke,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo¬ 
seph,  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  This 
ancient  house,  and  the  twelve  million  Ger¬ 
mans  of  the  grand  duchy  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  are  the  remaining  remnant  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  once  supreme  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  The  tradition  of  the  Haps- 
burgs’  ancient  power  and  almost  sacredness 
unquestionably  influences  the  minds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph. 

A  sturdy  old  man  he  is,  with  a  soul  purged 
and  chastened  by  deep  personal  griefs; 
eighty-four  years  old  now,  and  reigning  since 
1848  —  the  dean  of  monarchs.  Patient, 
wary,  retaining  the  kingly  bearing  of  a  mon¬ 
arch  cf  old,  yet  yielding  when  it  is  prudent 
to  yield,  not  a  tyrant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  p.?rsonally  Francis  Joseph  sought 
this  war.  A  deep  resentment  filled  his  soul 
for  the  murder  of  his  heir,  which  he  charged 
to  the  Servians. 

Ten  million  Hungarians,  who  fought  him 
once,  back  Francis  Joseph  well  enough  now, 
for  his  rule  represents  to  them  their  own 
dominance  over  Croats,  Slovaks,  and  so  on, 
and  a  balance  of  power  favorable  to  them 
in  the  empire.  In  Bohemia,  eight  million 
Slavs  intensely  hate  the  Germans,  but  have 
no  clear  scheme  for  their  own  independence. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
Austrian  Slavs  and  the  Austrian  Ruma¬ 
nians.  All  are  held  together,  thus  far,  by  the 
splendid  imperial  blufl  of  the  house  of  Haps¬ 
burg. 

A  big  army,  capable  of  being  pushed  to  a 
war  footing  of  1,8^,000,  organized  like  that 
of  Germany,  to  a  considerable  extent  Ger¬ 
man-trained;  truly  a  fine  army,  and  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  weakened  much  by  Slavic  disaffec¬ 
tion.  Austria-Hungary’s  strength  is  really 
her  heterogeneity:  she  is  an  imperial  peace¬ 
maker  among  jealous  neighbors — a  strong 
moderator  in  a  roaring  town-meeting.  And 
let  the  truth  be  told — Austria  has  made 
good  in  governing  her  share  of  the  Balkan 
lands,  replacing  brigands’  caves  with 
schools,  goat  paths  with  perfect  roads,  bar¬ 
barism  with  civilization.  Some  Slavs  down 
there  are  ultra  loyal,  in  spite  of  the  Servian 
agitation. 

The  ideal  of  Austria  is  a  comfortable,  sub¬ 
missive  civilization;  Viennese,  easy;  a  curl 
of  smoke  winding  upward,  not  so  much  from 
the  cotter’s  chimney  as  from  the  pipe  at 
the  cafe  door,  at  evening.  A  rather  sunny 
nation;  there  have  been  worse  conditions. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

England  offers  to  the  world  an  example 
of  great  power,  political,  economic,  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  gain^  by  native  merit  joined 
with  advantage  of  position.  Her  insular 
situation,  the  guardian  Channel,  may  be  an 
accident;  but  the  p>arliamentary  institutions 
which  she  has  imposed  upon  the  civilized 
world  are  not  an  accident.  With  sword  in 
one  hand,  a  handful  of  gold  in  the  other, 
and  a  purpose  presiding  over  both,  England 
has  brought  peace  and  justice  to  half  the 
earth.  What  she  could  not  conquer,  she 
has  stolen;  but  even  upx)n  the  ground  that 
she  has  stolen,  the  com  has  grown  higher 
for  her  presence. 

Her  emblem  is  the  trident  of  Neptune. 
Though  she  has  borne  great  soldiers,  sol¬ 
diering  was  never  entirely  to  her  taste  and 
never  will  be.  The  sailor  comes  nearer  to 
being  her  master.  Her  gentle,  unmasterful 
king,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war,  reviewed  the  greatest  armada  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  It  went  forth  capable 
of  sweeping  the  seas;  yet  this  truly  invin¬ 
cible  armada  takes  part  in  no  battles  from 
the  motive  of  knight  -  errantry  —  Britain’s 
battles  are  for  herself.  Her  alliances  are' 
lightly  worn. 

Nevertheless  in  this  war  Britain  chival¬ 
rously  supports  France;  and  though  she  is 
defending  Belgium  for  her  own  sake,  since 
Germany  in  Belgium  and  Holland  would 
endanger  the  life  of  England,  her  act  in 
springing  to  the  Belgians’  defense  is  dra¬ 
matically  fine  and  memorable. 

The  army  of  Great  Britain  is  absurdly 
small — some  250,000  in  peace;  but  she  leads 
Europe  in  capable  generals  that  have  been 
developed  in  actual  service.  Over  all  Eu¬ 
rope  her  massive  navy  still  looms. 

What  is  Britain’s  great  motive  and  ideal? 
To  maintain  herself  and  mind  her  business 
at  home,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  careful 
minding  of  the  business  of  others;  to  make 
things  for  the  world,  and  feed  herself  and 
grow  rich  in  making  and  selling  them;  to 
keep  the  English  Constitution  intact;  to 
“broaden  slowly  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent’’  toward  greater  liberty;  to  hold 
and  extend  a  little  the  “far-flung  battle  line” 
in  India  and  the  colonies,  and  preserve  p>eace 
and  justice  there. 

That  is  about  all — and  it  is  a  large  con¬ 
tract,  is  it  not?  In  the  performance  of  it, 
Britain  thinks  the  world  has  no  call  to 
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molest  her.  Yet  Britain,  going  her  unyoked 
way,  has  chanced  to  block  Germany’s  path 
several  times. 

The  German-English  rancor  goes  deep. 
It  will  take  much  blood  to  wash  it  out. 

ITALY 

A  nation  long  tied  up  to  her  old  oppressor, 
Austria,  by  the  irony  of  fate  and  the  dead 
hand  of  Bismarck.  The  “woman  nation,” 
Browning  called  Italy;  and  while  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  alliance  with  Austria  to  have 
indeed  the  submission  of  the  Italian  wife, 
those  who  knew  the  inextinguishable  anger 
of  the  Italian  people  toward  the  Austrians, 
had  a  feeling  that  somewhere  in  her  gar¬ 
ments  she  carried  a  stiletto  all  the  while. 
Austria  still  holds  in  her  grasp  about  every¬ 
thing  that  Italy  wants;  the  Trentino,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  the  chance  to  guide  the  future  of 
Albania. 

This  alliance  with  Austria,  had  it  been 
supported  by  Italy  with  arms  against  France 
and  Britain,  would  have  lost  Italy  in^  a  day 
the  great  African  colony,  Libya,  which  she 
has  just  wrested  from  Turkey;  and  this  even 
though  Germany  and  Austria,  aided  by  the 
Italian  arms,  might  have  been  victorious  on 
land.  Italy’s  navy  is  respectable,  but  it 
could  not  withstand  the  navies  of  Britain 
and  France.  In  truth,  no  alliance  binds  a 
nation  to  commit  suicide.  Italy  stood  to 
lose  everything  by  supix)rting  Austria  and 
German)'. 

Italy’s  purpose  in  the  world  is  to  answer 
the  demands  of  an  ancient  yet  vital  people 
to  live  their  own  national  life  under  a  free 
government  of  their  own;  to  increase  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  that  p)eople;  to 
educate  and  train  them;  to  afford  scope  for 
their  industry  and  their  increase;  and  to  re¬ 
light  the  torch  of  Italian  culture.  Italy 
dreams  a  little  of  an  imperial  rule  in  Africa 
paralleling  that  of  the  old  Normans. 

She  regarded  herself  as  rightfully  entitled 
to  Tunis,  if  any  European  power  took  it; 
but  France  seiz^  Tunis  before  Italy  could 
get  it.  This  w^  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  nation.  Perhaps  Italy  would  consent  to 
be  against  France,  who  has  stood  in  her  light. 
But  she  leans  in  sentiment  toward  England, 
who  inspired  Mazzini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi. 

Her  King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  an  able 
and  good  man,  too  negative  for  a  great  lead¬ 
er,  but  devoted  to  the  people,  and  person¬ 
ally  a  model  of  courage  and  simplicity.  His 


influence  has  doubtless  been  exercised  to 
keep  Italy  neutral. 

SERVIA 

A  little  peasant  nation  magnificently  on 
the  upgrade — until  Austria  fell  upon  her. 
Not  only  a  little  nation,  but  less  than  one- 
half  of  itself ;  for  Austria  already  held  more 
than  one-half  the  Serbs  under  her  flag.  A 
nation  of  singers  of  songs  half  sad,  half 
boastful,  and  of  tellers  of  tales  of  old  Servian 
glory  and  heroism.  A  nation  which  raises 
more  busts  and  statues  to  its  poets  than  to 
its  heroes.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  dark 
streak  in  these  people,  with  assassination  as 
the  background  of  much  of  their  history. 

Servia  fought  her  way  to  freedom  from 
the  Turks,  and  in  the  last  Balkan  war 
against  Turkey  performed  prodigies,  putting 
into  the  field,  in  particular,  an  equipment 
of  p>erfect  French  guns,  well  served.  Turn¬ 
ed  back  by  Austria  from  her  achieved  con¬ 
quest  of  a  way  to  the  Adriatic,  Servia  burn¬ 
ed  with  resentment.  It  was  a  Serb  of  Bos¬ 
nia  who  precipitated  all  the  trouble  by  as¬ 
sassinating  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  and 
his  wife  at  Sarajevo.  Had  the  anti-Austrian 
agitation  in  Servia  any  responsible  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  crime?  An  indirect  connec¬ 
tion  may  easily  be  made  out.  No  direct 
connection  has  been  proved. 

Servda  has  a  rattle  -  brained  old  king, 
rather  a  weight  than  otherwise  on  the  na¬ 
tion,  replacing  a  scoundrel-king  who  was  as¬ 
sassinated.  Her  p)eople  are  industrious  and 
aspire  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  to¬ 
ward  independence  and  freedom  for  all 
Serbs. 

They  are  joined  now  to  Montenegro,  a 
still  littler  Servia  in  the  mountains  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Adriatic,  whose  people  are  of  the 
same  race  and  speech  as  the  Servians.  They 
will  be  one  nation  eventually,  with  one  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  nest  of  Montenegrin-Serbs 
the  Turks  could  not  tear  down  from  its 
mountain  perch,  though  they  strove  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  do  so. 

The  px)wers  thus  ranged  are  a  heterogene¬ 
ous  combination  of  races  and  faiths  on  each 
side.  No  common  great  purpose  animates 
either  side  or  differentiates  it  from  the  other. 
What  watchword,  inspiring  all  on  this  side 
or  on  that,  rises  on  the  breeze? 

For  such  a  watchword  the  world  listens  in 
vain.  It  is  a  strangely  sordid  war. 
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bANG!  Bang!  Bang! 

Thus  a  fist  on  the  door-panel. 

I  Andrew  Johnson  looked  up 

[_ _ _  from  the  canvas  before  him  and 

swore,  and  the  patriarchal  model 
jumped,  startled. 

“Take  a  rest,”  Andrew  growled  to  the 
model;  and  with  his  palette  still  on  his 
arm  he  stalked  to  the  door  and  un¬ 
locked  it.  ' 

A  stoutish  young  man  rushed  in,  shedding 
hand-bag,  raincoat,  and  magazines. 

“Home  again!”  he  cried  breezily,  “Hi, 
Andreas,  what’re  you  all  locked  up  for?” 
Andrew’s  frown  slipped  into  a  smile. 
“Hullo,  Coley!  I  didn’t  know  it  was  one 
of  the  family.”  The  palette  was  flung  on 
the  table  and  they  were  engaged  in  a  genial 
struggle  to  hurt  each  other’s  saluting  hands. 
“I  was  busy,  and  I  didn’t  want  all  the 
guys  in  the  neighborhood  camping  out  here 
for  a  loaf.  How  be  yer,  Coley?  Looking 
fine!” 

Coley  stepped  back  and  thump>ed  his 
chest  resoundingly. 

“Look  me  over!  Do  you  get  that  tan, 
kid?  Some  sunburn,  eh  wot?” 

Andreas  carelessly  dip|>ed  a  brush  into 
some  white  zinc  on  his  palette. 
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I  “I’ll  Stand  you  on  your  head  if 
you  get  to  bragging,  young  man,” 
he  said,'  and  with  a  quick  movement  put  a 
little  dab  of  white  on  the  end  of  Coley’s 
sunburned  nose. 

“Wait  till  I  get  out  of  my  good  clothes!” 
Coley  threatened.  He  scaled  his  straw  hat 
across  the  studio,  and  sent  his  coat  flying 
after  it.  “Gee,  it’s  hot!”  he  exclaimed,  drop¬ 
ping  into  a  chair.  “How’s  everything  and 
everybody,  and  our  ’steemed  room-mate, 
T.  Brackett?  Gone  on  his  stylish  vacation 
yet?” 

“No.  Still  says  New  York  is  no  place  to 
stay  in  in  the  summer,  and  still  sticks  on 
the  job.  He’s  finally  bought  a  new  straw 
hat,  though,”  said  Andreas,  pawing  around 
on  the  table  for  a  pip)e.  “Good  time?  Take 
in  any  witch-burnings  or  baked-bean  festi¬ 
vals?” 

“Getting  to  be  a  kidder  in  your  old  age, 
ain’t  you,  gran’pa?  Believe  me,  Andreas, 
.  I’m  glad  to  get  back!  Oh,  I  had  a  good 
time.  They  killed  the  fatted  heifer  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  after  I  had  done 
my  visiting  I  got  sort  of  homesick.  No 
one  up  there  speaks  our  language,  A.  How 
I  about  you?  Things  pick  up  while  I  was 
away — navigation  opened?” 
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“Me — huh-huh!”  Andreas  cocked  his 
head  to  one  side  and  rocked  slowly  from 
heel  to  toe.  “Got  a  job  from  Manning  at 

last — three  stunts  in  full  color - ” 

“No!”  cried  Coley,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
“Pigment  stuff,  eh?  ’Ray!  What’s  the 
chore,  old  kid?” 

“For  the  Christmas  number.  I  struck  in 


on  the  job  two  weeks  ago.  This  is  the  one 
I’ve  done  the  most  work  on.” 

Coley  stood  beside  Andreas  and  inspected 
the  canvas  on  the  easel.  After  a  moment 
he  gravely  shook  Andreas’s  hand. 

“Big  league  stuff.  A!  But  what’s  it  going 
to  be  when  it’s  done?” 

“The  Wise  Men  offering  their  gifts,” 
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explained  Andreas  seriously.  “Of  course  it 
doesn’t  look  like  much  yet — not  what  I 
want  it  to,  I  mean.  The  thing’s  been  done 
thousands  of  times,  I  know,  but  if  I  can  get 
what  I  want  to  into  it  it’ll  be  worth  while 
doing  again.  It’s  a  great  chance  for  me.” 

“Fine  —  magnifique!”  declared  Coley. 
“Was  that  old  Hooley  posing  for  you?” 

“Yes.  I’m  using -him  for  the  oldest  of 
the  Wise  Men.  In  a  w'ay  he’s  going  to  be 
the  center  of  the  whole  thing  if  I  can  put 
over  what  I  want  to.  Old  Melchior  is  the 
guy’s  name,  you  know.  Say,  where  has 
Hooley  disappeared  to?  Oh,  Hoo-ley!” 

At  his  shout  the  model,  a  short,  wizened, 
heavily  bearded  Frenchman,  appeared  from 
the  back  room.  Gathering  his  robe  more 
closely  about  him,  he  gazed  at  the  young 
men  as  Caesar  might  have  gazed  at  beggars. 


“You  called?”  he  inquired  haughtily. 

“Yeh,”  said  Andreas  shortly.  “Sony’  to 
bother  you,  Hooley,” 

“Hullo,  King,”  called  Coley  cheerily. 
“How  is  every  little  thing  at  the  palace?” 

Hooley  bowed  but  made  no  reply.  He 
had  been  a  model  for  years.  If  the  artists 
for  whom  he  worked  knew  his  real  name 
they  nev'er  had  the  energy  to  use  it.  He  was 
a  good  tjpe  and  took  poses  well,  but  he  had 
one  great  drawback:  he  claimed  to  be  the 
rightful  king  of  France  and  he  was  never 
reticent  on  the  subject. 

He  took  up  an  ash-tray  that  had  been  a 
finger-bowl  at  Shanley’s  before  Coley  con¬ 
fiscated  it,  and  adjusted  his  feet  in  the  cir¬ 
cles  chalked  on  the  floor. 

“Make  you  think  of  the  old  days  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  eh,  Hoolev?”  said  Coley.  “Prime 
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ministers  and  chamberlains  rolling  your  cig¬ 
arettes  for  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“Nix — nix!”  Andreas  muttered,  flashing 
a  warning  glance  at  Coley.  “All  right, 
Hooley!”  and  he  returned  again  to  his  easel. 

Coley  retreated  into  his  little  room.  He 
was  a  plump  young  man,  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
a  splendid  mop  of  hair,  a  wealth  of  optimism, 
and  the  idea  that  because  he  had  been 
named  Coleridge  he  was  a  poet.  He  wrote 
moving-picture  scenarios  just  often  enough 
to  keep  in  funds,  and  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  loafing,  scribbling  verses,  and  work¬ 
ing  up  romances.  He  was  very'  susceptible. 
Over  his  typewriter  table  hung  a  framed 
photograph  of  a  blonde  young  lady.  Be¬ 
tween  that  photograph  and  the  backing- 
board  of  the  frame  were  the  faces  of  other 
young  ladies — two  brunettes  and  one  with 
red  hair.  Coley  didn’t  consider  himself 
fickle,  but  he  confessed  to  being — alert. 

When  he  had  changed  to  the  sneakers 
which  served  him  for  house-slippers  Coley 
strolled  out  into  the  studio.  Feeling  verv' 
light  and  spring)’  in  the  rubber  soles,  he 
began  to  execute  fantastic  dance  steps. 

“Care  for  that,  Hooley?”  he  asked,  as  he 
pirouetted  near  the  model.  “Kinda  poor, 
eh?”  and  he  kicked  over  Hooley’s  head. 

Hooley,  who  was  dilating  as  usual  on  the 
subject  of  his  lost  throne,  ducked  in  alarm, 
and  for  the  instant  lost  his  pose. 

“Cut  it  out!”  Andreas  growled  at  Coley. 

Coley  skipped  to  the  front  of  the  room 
and  perched  on  the  window-seat. 

“Sorr)’,  old  boy!  My  error!”  .\nd  his 
burlesque  English  accent  was  really  Coley’s 
equiv’alent  for  an  apolog)'. 

He  was  always  forgetting  that  Andreas 
disliked  to  be  disturbed  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  from  a  model.  Coley — who  never  had 
to  be  urged  to  come  out  and  play — could 
not  understand  why  his  friend  took  his 
work  so  seriously.  “Life  is  short,”  “We’re 
young  only  once,”  and  “Why  be  a  slave? 
You’re  a  long  time  dead,”  were  the  simple 
maxims  that  summed  up  life  for  him.  But 
for  ail  that,  he  cared  more  for  .Andreas’s  re- 
sj)ect  than  for  that  of  anybody  else  he  knew, 
and  frequently  in  the  midst  of  a  protracted 
loafing  spell  he  was  shamed  into  simulating 
industr)'.  This  he  called  “going  through 
the  motions,”  which  meant  sitting  at  his 
desk,  pencil  in  hand,  and  swearing  softly, 
or  pacing  the  floor,  pulling  his  hair  and 
scowling  fiercely  at  an  evasive  plot. 

Andreas  never  showed  that  he  saw 


through  this  little  deception.  To  Coley 
and  to  everybody  else  he  seemed  a  simple 
chap,  and  a  little  serious.  He  had  entered 
college  with  the  idea  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  lawyer.  With  an  LL.  B.  he  opened  a 
tiny  office,  but  a  year  of  it  convinced  him 
that  he  was  too  young  and  energetic  to  be¬ 
come  a  hermit,  so  he  left  the  law  flat  and 
w’ent  on  the  road  selling  olive-oil.  A  veil 
must  be  drawn  over  this  period.  Eventual¬ 
ly  he  drifted  into  the  Art  Students’  League 
in  New  York.  There,  conscious  that  he 
was  approaching  his  proper  niche,  he  work¬ 
ed  like  a  fiend,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half 
was  ready  for  the  garret  phase  of  his  novi¬ 
tiate.  In  due  time  he  left  amateurishness 
behind  in  the  garret  and,  a  full-fledged  il¬ 
lustrator,  boldly  signed  a  lease  on  a  studio 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Square. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  not,  while 
working,  in  a  mood  to  discuss  with  his  mod¬ 
el  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  claim  to  the  French 
throne.  And  so  Hooley,  who  on  the  whole 
preferred  signs  of  listening  in  his  auditor, 
addressed  his  monologue  to  Coley. 

“So  many  times  I  have  heard  my  grand¬ 
father,  the  Prince,  say  to  my  father:  ‘Louis, 
I  am  no  longer  young.  Soon  I  shall  die, 
disappoint’;  but  you,  my  son,  must  never 
forget  you  are  a - ’  ” 

“A  Hooley?”  interrupted  Coley  gravely. 

Hooley  rolled  his  eyes  fiercely. 

“No-no-no-no!”  he  cried.  “This  Hoo-lee 
— it  is  not  my  father’s  name.  It  is  not  my 
name.  My  grandfather  the  Prince,  he 
would  cause  his  tombstone  to  move  if  he 
should  know — Hoo-lee — Hoo-lee!  Agh!” 

“Take  a  rest,  Hooley,”  said  Andreas,  see¬ 
ing  he  had  lost  the  pose. 

Hooley  placed  the  dish  he  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  on  a  chair  and  worked  the  cramps  out 
of  his  legs  and  arms  by  a  few  quick  calis¬ 
thenics. 

“Say,”  cried  Coley,  “was  he  really  a  so- 
help>-me  prince?  Pay  his  dues  regularly 
and  attend  all  the  meetings?” 

“Eh?” 

“W  as  he  a  real  prince?” 

Overwhelmed  with  indignation,  Hooley 
made  three  or  four  false  starts,  then  sput¬ 
tered:  “Ah!  If  I  might  show  you  my  pa¬ 
pers!” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  my  father,  the 
President?”  queried  Coley  gravely.  “He 
was  a  great  writer.  He  wrote  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.’  Ah!  He  was  a  bold  man  with  the 
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cutlass.  He  would  toss  a  thick  book  in  the 
air  and  slash  it  in  halves  before  it  fell.  Ah! 
how  the  old  gentleman  loved  to  show  his 
skill  with  the  cutlass!  In  the  orchard  he 
would  with  one  deft  stroke  cut  the  core 
from  an  apple,  leaving  the  apple  still  hang¬ 
ing  from  its  twig.  And  I  have  seen  him 
strike  an  arm  off  a  footman  for  playing  a 
trombone  on  Sunday.  He  used  to  pitch  for 
the  Boston  Nationals  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  my  father,  the  President.  One  day 
he  said  to  me:  ‘My  son,  when  I  was  your 
age  I  faced  the  west  and  threw  a  baseball 
high  in  the  air.  My  days  here  are  num¬ 
bered,  but  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
ten  years  from  now  you  will  go  to  Denver 
and  wait  for  that  ball  to  come  down!’  He 
was  a  great  man,  my  father,  the  Presi¬ 
dent - ” 

Indignant  :  ..nprehension  was  slowly 
dawning  on  Hooley’s  face.  Suddenly  he 
flew  into  a  rage. 

“Agh!  Your  father,  the  President!”  he 
cried,  waving  his  fist  under  Coley’s  nose. 
“You  are  making  jest  with  me,  young  man! 
Me,  a  descendant - ” 

‘‘Don’t  get  sore,  Hooley;  he  was  only  kid¬ 
ding!”  broke  in  Andreas. 

“Ye-eh — I  wouldn’t  hurt  your  feelings 
for  the  world,”  said  Coley  contritely. 

Hooley  glared  at  him  for  an  instant,  then 
he  tore  off  the  robe  and  caught  up  his  coat. 

“I  shall  go!”  he  declared.  ‘‘I  refuse  to 
be  insult’!” 

Andreas  hastily  dropped  his  palette  and 
brushes  and  tried  to  calm  Hooley  down. 
Coley  joined  him  and  apologized  beautiful¬ 
ly.  But  Hooley  stuck  to  his  grievance  and 
refused  to  be  mollified,  and  at  last,  seeing 
it  was  a  hopeless  task,  Andreas  paid  him 
for  the  time  he  had  worked.  Hooley  de¬ 
parted,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 

II 

THE  NEW  MELCHIOR 

‘‘E.xit  Hooley,  on  heels,”  said  Coley  so- 
l)erly.  “Gee,  that’s  a  shame,  .Andreas! 
Throws  you  out  of  a  morning’s  work. 
That’s  my  style  again.  Ever>'  time  I  open 
my  mouth  I  bite  somebody.” 

Andreas  made  no  reply.  He  walked  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  big  open  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  Square.  The  morning  was  the 
first  instalment  of  a  fine,  high,  August  day. 
rain  the  night  before  had  washed  the 


dust  from  trees  and  grass,  and,  all  drenched 
with  sunshine,  the  park  was  fresh  and  green 
against  the  old  red-brick  houses  on  the 
north. 

“Say,  let  me  take  a  glim  at  the  other  two 
stunts  you’re  working  on,  will  you?”  asked 
Coley,  eager  to  be  placating. 

Andreas  pointed  to  two  canvases  stacked 
against  the  wall.  Coley  turned  them  face 
out  and,  squatting  on  his  heels  before  them, 
delivered  his  judgment. 

“Say — this  is  going  to  be  swell,  this 
one  of  the  shepherds.  Good  composition, 
Abe!  You’ve  got  your  nerve  with  you  to 
make  that  hill  so  big.  Who  are  the  gents 
stepping  down  the  pike  in  this  other  one?” 

“The  Wise  Men  again,  on  their  way  to 
Bethlehem.  You  see.  I’m  using  them  twice, 
and  I’m  sort  of  specializing  on  old  man 
Melchior.  I’ve  got  an  idea  I  can  make  him 
carry  the  burden  of  both  pictures,  especially 
the  stable  one.  The  deuce  of  it  is,  getting 
the  right  feeling  into  him.” 

Coley  straightened  up  and  walked  over 
to  the  canvas  on  the  easel. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  as  well  you  got  rid  of 
Hooley,”  he  remarked,  after  scrutinizing  it 
for  some  minutes.  “He  isn’t  the  man  you 
want.” 

“Well — not  exactly — but  he  would  have 
done - ” 

“Nope.  He  hasn’t  the  right  kind  of  foli¬ 
age.  He’s  got  a  bomb-thrower’s  beard — 
you  want  a  lad  with  a  fine,  long,  bushy 
thicket  from  his  eyes  to  the  middle  button 
of  his  vest.  The  whiskers  are  the  whole 
thing,  Androcles.  It  can’t  be  done  without 
the  proper  shrubbery.” 

Andreas  took  up  his  palette  and  began 
to  paint  in  a  section  of  the  stable  wall. 
Coley  inserted  his  left  hand  in  his  pistol 
pocket  and,  gesturing  grandly  with  his 
right,  declaimed: 

“Speaking  of  whiskers — My  friends,  there 
are  several  reasons  for  whiskers,  such  as — 
er — laziness,  egotism,  weak  chins,  the  de¬ 
sire  or  the  necessity  for  a  disguise,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions. 

“Under  the  first  head  comes  the  Spanish- 
moss  style  of  horticulture,  and  the  best 
specimens  are  found  in  rural  communities. 
Hermits  are  in  this  class.  The  second  class 
— er — the  second!  When  a  man  thinks  he 
has  cause  to  be  proud  of  something  he  has 
in  his  safe,  garage,  or  cerebellum,  he  adver¬ 
tises  his  pride  by  sowing  his  chops  in  winter 
wheat.  Small-town  bankers,  inventors,  and 
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village  oracles  are  found  in  this  division. 
Whiskers  raised  for  the  purpose  of  defiance 
and  those  put  forth  to  scare  the  vnfe  must 
be  mentioned  at  this  point.  The  roots  of 
these  herbs  are  all  fastened  in  vanity. 

“Now,  then,  for  the  incognito  canto.  In 
our  little  world  are  many  men  who  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  see  fit  to  hide.  When  they 
can  go  into  retreat,  all  well  and  good.  But 
the  majority  of  males  have  to  carr>'  their 
hiding-places  around  with  them.  Hence 
whiskers,  which  in  this  case  are  composed 
of  two  parts  fear  and  one  part  hair.  Often 
when  1  encounter  some  mobile  underbrush  I 
look  to  see  if  the  man  lurking  behind  it  is 
an  escaped  convict  or  a  defeated  candidate 
for  alderman.  The  weak-chinned  guys  are 
found  in  this  division.  The  last  chapter, 
industrial  conditions,  refers  to  barbers’ 
strikes —  Aw!  flap  your  ears,  Andreas — just 
once,  to  show  you’re  listening!’’ 

“Eh?  What’d  you  say?’’  asked  Andreas, 
frowning  slightly  as  he  stared  at  Coley. 

“You  didn’t  hear  a  word  of  my  little 
spooch,  did  you?” 

“No,”  frankly. 

“I  thought  not.  You  look  as  though  your 
top  floor  had  been  sublet  for  the  season.” 

Andreas  dropped  his  brushes  and  palette 
on  the  table. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  hold  of  a  model,  Coley — 
that’s  what’s  worrying  me.” 

Coley  had  staved  it  off  as  long  as  he 
could — the  reckoning  had  to  come.  The 
easiest  thing  was  to  tr>'  to  be  useful.  He 
hurried  a  thick  little  ledger  down  from  its 
shelf  and  began  to  flip  through  its  pages. 

“Let’s  see  what  the  rogues’  gallerj'  has 
to  offer,”  he  cried  wdth  his  most  conxincing 
optimism.  “Here  we  are — ”  and  he  began 
to  read  the  notations  Andreas  had  jotted 
down  in  it:  ‘“Julio  di  Morgano,  toothless, 
emaciated,  scraggly  white  beard — miser  or 
old-farmer  type.  Died — ’  well,  that  lets 
him  out.  Here’s  Martin  Binney — ‘old  man, 
hatchet  face,  white  clipped  beard — ’  Say — 
here  you  are!  I’ll  bet  he’s  just  the  boy. 
Listen!  ‘Joseph  Dickinson — about  sixty- 
five,  looks  older — tall,  slightly  stooped,  fine 
white  Walt  Wliitman  beard,  aristocratic, 
dignified,  quiet - ’  ” 

“Let’s  see!”  Andreas  took  the  book  from 
him  and  went  on  reading.  “  ‘Patriarch, 
old  astrologer  or  nut  inventor  type.  Fair 
clothes.  Phone  drug- store,  Gramercy 
56428;  they  will  send  messenger.  Do  not 
mention  posing  when  phoning.’  “I  re¬ 


member  him — he  might  be  just  the  man. 
Gramercy - ” 

“Don’t  mention  posing  when  phoning, 
eh?  What’s  the  idea?” 

“Gramerc>’  56428 — Huh?  Oh,  I  don’t 
know.  Gramercy - ” 

He  hurried  into  Brackett’s  room,  where 
the  telephone  was,  called  up  the  drug-store, 
and  delivered  his  message.  Finally  Mr. 
Dickinson,  summoned  by  the  drug-store’s 
ton-footed  messenger,  agreed  to  call  at  the 
studio  within  the  hour. 

Andreas  returned  to  the  front  room,  vast¬ 
ly  relieved  and  chanting  something  about 
love  being  like  something  else. 

Old  Mr.  Dickinson  arrived  well  within 
the  hour,  and  at  sight  of  him  Andreas’s 
spirits  went  soaring.  In  spite  of  his  long 
white  hair  and  beard  there  was  still  some¬ 
thing  young  in  his  face — io.r  younger  than 
Hooley — giving  him  a  look  of  mystery 
that  made  Andreas  actually  gloat.  It  was 
a  fleeting  quality  that  came  for  an  instant 
and  then  hid  itself  again  in  a  tired,  age-old 
look  which  suggest^  aeons  of  tramping 
over  the  earth,  seeking  vainly  for  the  an¬ 
swer  to  an  endless  riddle.  He  was  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  Melchior  Andreas  want¬ 
ed  to  paint. 

“Could  you  give  me  all  your  time  till  the 
job  is  done?”  asked  Andreas,  coming  to  the 
end  of  his  questioning.  “It  ought  to  be 
good  for  at  least  three  weeks.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  first  claim  on 
my  time,”  said  Mr.  Dickinson. 

“Fine — fine!  Can  you  begin  right  now?” 

“Very  w'ell.” 

Andreas  had  been  working  for  an  hour 
when  Coley,  who  had  been  taking  a  nap, 
awoke,  furr>'-mouthed  and  foggy.  He 
strolled  out  into  the  studio,  yawming  and 
blinking. 

“Mr.  Dickinson — Mr.  Harkness,”  said 
Andreas  briefly. 

Coley  essayed  something  pleasant  about 
the  nice  weather,  inspecting  the  model  at 
first  lazily  and  then  with  a  quickened  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Dickinson’s  replies  were  polite 
but  not  eager,  and  he  attended  strictly  to 
his  business  of  posing  without  even  a  glance 
at  Coley.  Coley  studied  him  for  a  moment 
and  then  went  over  to  a  shelf  that  held  sev¬ 
eral  large  letter-files.  This  was  Andreas’s 
morgue,  and  contained  illustrations  and 
covers  clipped  from  magazines.  With  only 
a  vague  memory  of  what  he  was  looking  for, 
Coley  began  going  through  its  contents.  An 
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illustration  clipped  from  a  desert  stor>', 
showing  an  old,  bearded  prospector  lashing 
a  pack-saddle  on  a  burro,  caught  his  eye. 
Quickly  he  compared  it  with  Mr.  Diclun- 
son.  The  likeness  was  unmistakable. 

Knowing  that  most  elderly  male  models 
take  themselves  very  seriously  and  attach 
as  much  importance  to  their  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picture  as  the  artist  does  to  his, 
Coley  thought  he  would  please  the  old  man 
with  a  little  recognition.  He  held  up  the 
illustration. 

“You  posed  for  this,  didn’t  you,  Mr. 
Dickinson?  Fine  likeness - ’’ 

Then  he  stopped  short,  for  Dickinson  had 
straightened  up,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his 
lips  tightly  compress^,  and  was  gazing 
right  through  his  well-meaning  questioner. 

Ill 

PANDORA 

Andreas  stalked  impatiently  back  and 
forth  between  the  Magi  and  the  window, 
finding  occasion  for  gloom  at  either  end  of 
his  walk.  A  cold,  sullen  rain  was  beating 
against  the  window-panes — a  premature  fall 
rain  intruding  on  summer.  And  in  the 
“Giving  of  the  Gifts”  the  painted  Melchior 
was  waiting  for  certain  essential  portions 
of  his  anatomy  which  couldn’t  be  supplied 
him  until  Dickinson  arrived.  It  was  half 
past  ten,  and  the  best  “Wise  Man”  in  New 
York  was  over  an  hour  late. 

“Hey,  Coley!”  Andreas  rasp>ed  out  finally, 
“what  time  is  it?” 

Coley  was  propped  up  on  the  couch  with 
his  morning  paper,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  “pome”  that  would  land  him  in  the  “Col- 
yum,”  a  column  of  clever  verse  and  neatly 
turned  paragraphs  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Tribune.  Not  wealth  but  glory  was 
what  Coley  secretly  prayed  for  from  his 
muse.  Sometimes  his  dreams  soared  to  a 
Thin  Volume,  published  by  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley,  or  displayed  on  Christmas  counters 
in  a  gray  Mosher  cover;  but  an  appearance 
in  the  “Colyum”  was  his  immecUate  goal. 

He  did  not  even  lower  his  bemused  eyes 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  clock  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

“It’s  the  same  time  from  here  that  it  is 
from  where  you  are,”  he  answered  airily. 
“What  do  you  think  of  this  for  an  idea  for 
a  pome?  A  blast  against  the  evils  of  drink 
— what  I  know  about  rum,  you  know.  I’ll 


start  it,  ‘Old  Omar  was  a  bloomin’  liar — ’  ” 

“This  blamed  clock  can’t  be  right.  It 
says  twenty-five  minutes  of  eleven,”  put  in 
Andreas. 

“Then  it  is  twenty-five  minutes  of  eleven. 

I  set  the  thing  last  night.” 

“But  old  Dickinson  hasn’t  shown  up 
yet.” 

“And  time  stands  still  where  he  is  not? 

“  ‘You  are  late,  Father  William,’  the  young  man  said, 

‘And  you  look  like  you’d  been  out  all  night. 

Why  weren’t  you  safdy  at  home  in  your  bed? 

Do  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right?’ 

Shall  I  speak  to  him,  Androcles?  My  man¬ 
ner  in  dealing  with  elderly  incorrigibles  has 
been  much  admired.” 

Andreas  was  leaning  out  of  the  window 
for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  Square.  Dick¬ 
inson  was  not  among  the  few  bedraggled 
people  in  sight. 

“Just  my  luck  if  he’s  busted  a  leg  or 
something,”  he  said  as  he  slammed  the  win¬ 
dow  shut.  “Hope  the  old  boy  isn’t  sick. 
I’m  going  to  call  him  up.” 

But  the  telephone  yielded  only  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Mr.  -  Dickinson  wasn’t  in, 
that  no  one  knew  when  he  would  be  in,  or 
where  he  had  gone. 

Andreas  came  back  and  seated  himself, 
erect  but  despondent,  in  what  he  called  his 
psychological  chair. 

“Oh,  come  on,  cheer  up,  Abe!  It  isn’t 
so  bad  as  all  that!”  said  Coley,  letting  his 
feet  to  the  floor  and  standing  up. 

“I  can’t  do  anything  without  a  model.” 

“I’ll  pose  for  you,”  Coley  volunteered, 
feeling  of  his  chin.  Andreas  smiled  faintly, 
but  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 
Coley  sauntered  over  to  the  easel  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  Magi.  Despite  the  absence  of 
his  right  arm  and  shoulder — Andreas,  be¬ 
coming  dissatisfied  with  their  construction, 
had  painted  them  out  the  day  before — Mel¬ 
chior  was  by  far  the  most  striking  thing  in 
the  picture,  with  his  burning,  sunken  eyes 
in  which  hope  and  adoration  and  deep  sor¬ 
row  melted  together  in  a  living  light,  seem¬ 
ing  to  look  far  beyond  the  Child  on  whom 
they  were  fixed. 

“You’ve  done  something  there,  feller,” 
said  Coley  wdth  sudden  sincerity.  “He’s 
got  the  whole  story  right  in  his  eyes.” 

Andreas’s  face  lighted  a  little. 

“I  got  it  all  from  old  Dickinson,”  he  said 
slowly.  “I  never  really  knew  what  that 
picture  was  about  until  I  had  him.  I  can’t 
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do  anything  without  him.  I’m  all  primed  up 
for  this  and  there’s  no  use  trying  to  monkey 
w’ith  anything  else  till  Melchior  is  all  done.” 

“Yeh?”  Coley  in  the  face  of  such  ear¬ 
nestness  had  nothing  to  offer  but  a  practical 
suggestion:  “Well,  there’s  no  use  in  giving 
up  and  picking  at  the  coverlet,  is  there? 
The  old  guy’s  late,  that’s  all.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you 'can  be  tinkering  up  the  hardware 
and  costume  side  of  the  pic.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  Andreas  admitted;  “but, 
hang  it,  I’m  all  tuned  up  to  get  in  some 
good  licks  on  Melchior  this  morning,  and  I 
can’t  seem  to  get  any  more  life  into  his  face 
until  I’ve  done  his  whiskers  right.” 

Coley  got  himself  a  piece  of  paper  and 
his  large,  soft  composing-pencil,  and  retired 
again  to  the  couch.  Just  as  he  got  the 
pillows  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
downstairs  door-bell  rang.  He  postponed 
his  lyric  against  drink  and  hastened  to  the 
push-button  by  the  telephone.  Then,  being 
irrepressibly  curious  alK>ut  all  visitors,  he 
stood  ready  to  open  the  studio  door. 

This  visitor  w'as  a  girl — a  rather  shy¬ 
looking  girl,  but  not  shrinking — who  some¬ 
how,  in  spite  of  her  long  dark  coat  and 
damp  umbrella,  seemed  full  of  color  in  the 
dark  hall.  She  stood  for  an  instant  looking 
up  at  Coley,  who  was  fumbling  at  the  neck¬ 
band  of  his  shirt  as  he  held  the  door  open. 

“Is  my  father  here?”  she  asked. 

Coley,  succeeding  at  last  in  making  his 
collar-button  perform  its  functions,  turned 
to  Andreas. 

“Andreas,  there’s  a  young  lady  here  who 
w'ants  to  know  if  her  father  is  here.” 

Andreas,  gazing  morosely  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  did  not  answer. 

“I’m  afraid  we  have  no  fathers  here,” 
said  Coley  brightly. 

“But  has  he  bwn  here  to-day?”  asked 
the  girl. 

“Not  a  father  has  darkened  these  doors 
this  day,  unless  the  iceman  is  a  father.  You 
aren’t  the  iceman’s  daughter,  are  you?” 

“Of  course  not.  Please  don’t  joke  about 
it — I’m  serious.  I’m  worried.  My  father 
should  be  here  this  morning.” 

Coley  saw  that  her  irritation  at  his  flip¬ 
pancy  was  a  good  deal  modified  by  anxiety. 

“\\Tio  is  your  father?”  he  ask^,  a  little 
more  politely. 

“Mr.  Dickinson — Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson.” 

“Andreas,”  Coley  called,  “here’s  the 
daughter  of  your  missing  patriarch!  Come 
in.  Miss  Dickinson.” 


Miss  Dickinson  came  in,  sweeping  by 
Coley  with  the  stateliness  of  a  lady  much 
taller  than  she  would  ever  be,  and  went 
straight  to  Andreas. 

“You  are  Mr.  Johnson,  aren’t  you?  I’m 
Pandora  Dickinson,  and  I’m  very  much  w’or- 
ried  about  my  father.  Do  v'ou  know  where 
he  is?” 

Andreas  gazed  at  her  blankly. 

“No.  He  ought  to  have  been  here  at 
nine  o’clock.” 

Coley  drew  nearer.  Many  times  he  had 
announced  that  in  his  judgment  a  girl  was 
never  so  beautiful  as  when  about  to  burst 
into  tears.  The  little  catch  in  Miss  Dickin¬ 
son’s  voice  had  led  him  to  believe  that  she 
might  weep  at  any  nu)ment.  He  stared  at 
her,  fascinated. 

“I  know  he  was  to  be  here — that’s  why  I 
came  to  look  for  him,”  she  said  hurriedly. 
“He  wasn’t  at  home  last  night  at  all  and  I’m 
afraid  that  something  has  happened  to  him.” 

Andreas  was  not  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  Miss  Dickinson  was  an  extremely 
attractive  girl,  but  at  the  moment  he  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  missing  model. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  he  said,  a  little 
bluntly. 

“He’s  very  particular  about  keeping  his 
appointments,  and  I  knew  he  would  be  here 
if  everv’thing  was  really  all  right,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  shouldn’t  have  come,  I  know, 
because  father  has  no  idea  I  know  about 
his — his  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  and  of 
course  if  he’d  been  here  he’d  have  found 
out — and  that  would  have  been  very  sad. 
He’s  so  proud — but  I’ve  known  what  he 
was  doing  for  ever  so  long.  He’s  never 
stayed  away  from  home  at  night  before, 
though,  and  I  was  so  worried  I  just  had  to 
come.  But  you  won’t  tell  him  I  came,  wnll 
you?” 

“Why  no,  if  you  say  so,”  Andreas  assured 
her.  “But  where  do  you  suppx»se  he  is?” 

“I  haven’t  any  idea — but  I  thought  you 
might  have.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  was  pwsing  for  you.  Don’t 
you  see?  He  takes  things  awfully  serious¬ 
ly — being  on  time  and  not  missing  his  ap)- 
pointments  and  that  sort  of  thing — so  he 
couldn’t  have  missed  coming  here  without 
letting  you  know.”  She  stopp)ed  with  the 
air  of  putting  the  resp>onsibility  for  a  huge 
amount  of  very  grave  trouble  upwn  him. 
It  had  at  least  the  effect  of  making  Andreas 
more  anxious  about  his  model. 
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‘‘Where  does  he  go  when  he’s  away  from 
home?”  he  asked,  accepting  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  extent  of  feeling  that  if  the  old 
man  had  actually  disappeared  he  would 
have  to  help  find  him. 

‘‘He  doesn’t  go  away  from  home,  except 
to  work.”  Although  verx-^  much  worried, 
she  seemed  no  nearer  to  tears  than  she  had 
been  when  she  came  in.  Coley  could  stand 
the  suspense  no  longer. 

‘‘Excuse  me  for  butting  in,”  he  exclaimed, 
‘‘but  is  there  really  a  mystery  here  or  are 
you  tiying  to  make  one  of  a  man’s  just 
staying  out  all  night?” 

IVIiss  Dickinson’s  gray-blue  eyes  became 
almost  black  and  she  leveled  them  straight 
at  Coley  like  two  weapons. 

“My  father  isn’t  in  the  habit  of  staying 
out  all  night,  and  if  you  can’t  do  anything 
better  than  make  nasty  insinuations,  I  wish 
you’d  please  attend  to  your  own  business!” 
she  said  frigidly. 

Coley  was  injured  innocence  all  over. 

“Oh,  you’re  getting  me  wrong!”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “I  didn’t  mean  that  I  really 
thought  I  was  butting  in.  I’m  not — I  am 
in.  I  have  to  live  with  Andreas,  you  see, 
and  when  his  work  gets  balled  up  he’s  about 
as  companionable  as  a  hammer-headed 
shark.  And  yet  I  don’t  want  you  to  gather 
the  idea  that  my  motives  are  entirely  selfish 
— er — er — ”  his  voice  trailed  off  into  an  in¬ 
effectual  murmur. 

“This  is  Mr.  Harkness,”  Andreas  spx)ke 
up.  “He  wants  to  help  if  there’s  anything 
wrong.  Sit  down.  Miss  Dickinson.” 

Coley  hastened  to  drag  the  mission  rocker 
up  by  the  windows,  where  visitors  were  al¬ 
ways  seated,  but  when  he  arrived  Miss  Dick¬ 
inson  had  sat  primly  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  big  red  wing-chair. 

Leaning  back  in  his  beer-crate  chair, 
Andreas  was  making  mental  notes  of  the 
good  drawing  in  her  profile,  clear  cut  against 
the  light  from  the  windows.  But  it  was 
Coley,  the  alert,  who  first  remarked  the 
fine  dark  hair  over  which  her  little,  snug- 
fitting  hat  was  jammed,  the  changing  lights 
in  her  gray-blue  eyes,  the  delicate  angle  of 
her  slightly  tilted  nose,  the  quick  sha^ngs 
of  color  in  her  softly  rounded  cheeks.  She 
seemed  quite  too  small  and  nice  and  young 
to  be  burdened  with  so  much  anxiety,  and 
Coley  was  eager  to  make  amends  for  his 
early  flippancy. 

“All  I  meant,”  he  explained,  “was  that 
lots  of  men  do  stay  out  all  night — oh,  quite 


harmlessly — without  their  daughters  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  it.  You  k^now  what  I 
mean — there  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  mystery 
about  it  ?t  all.  Why,  I  remember  one  night 
when  Andreas  didn’t  show  up  and  I  got  ex¬ 
cited  and  telephoned  to  pxjlice  headquarters 
and  worked  up  some  large,  fat  worry  about 
it.  And  next  morning  he  turned  up  with¬ 
out  any  fractures  in  his  skull,  and  I  found 
out - ” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  Pandora,  clasping  her 
hands  with  the  first  signs  of  nervousness 
she  had  shown,  “I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk 
as  though  you  were  making  fun  of  me.  I 
don’t  want  any  mystery,  but  can’t  you  see 
how  it — how  it  puzzles  me?” 

“Where  do  you  live?”  asked  Andreas. 

“On  East  Twenty-second  Street.  We 
have  a  big  room  in  the  basement  and  a 
back  room.  My  father  sleeps  in  the  big 
room,  but  I  always  know  when  he’s 
there - ” 

“Did  he  go  home  after  he  left  here  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon?” 

“I  don’t  know — I  was  out  a  little  while 
in  the  afternoon.  1  didn’t  like  to  ask  at 
the  house,  because  it  would  look  so  silly 
being  worried  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
worried  about.  I  thought  I  would  just 
quietly  find  out  if  he  was  here  first.  I  would 
have  telephoned,  but — well,  I  didn’t  have  a 
nickel  to  telephone  with,”  she  finished  quite 
frankly. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  surprising  to 
Andreas  in  finding  p>eople  without  a  nickel, 
but  Pandora  somehow  had  a  look  that  was 
not  at  all  p>enniless.  His  face  must  have 
shown  a  faint  gleam  of  astonishment,  for 
Pandora,  her  cheeks  flaming,  hurried  on: 

“We  keep  the  money  we  use  every  day — 
what  we  use  for  little  things  like  telephoning 
and  car-fares — in  a  little  box.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  enough  there,  and  when  I  want  bigger 
amounts  my  father  always  gives  them  to 
me.  All  the  change  I  had  in  my  pocket- 
book  this  morning  was  three  pennies — so  I 
went  to  the  little  box,  and  it  was  empty.” 

Andreas  got  up  and  started  for  the  back 
room. 

“Excuse  me  a  minute,”  he  said. 

While  he  was  gone  Pandora  fumbled 
nervously  with  the  handle  of  her  umbrella. 
Her  eyes  avoided  Coley’s.  He  was  watch¬ 
ing  her  intently,  and  conceiving  thrilling 
reasons  why  an  old  man  with  a  beard  and 
a  pretty  daughter  should  disappear  with  the 
family  collection  of  small  change. 
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Soon  Andreas  returned,  changed  from 
his  painting  clothes  into  those  he  wore 
when  he  went  out  where  people  would  see 
him. 

-I  can’t  do  anything  without  your 
father,”  he  said.  “Suppose  we  go  up  to 
your  place  and  see  what  we  can  find  out. 
He  may  have  turned  up.  If  he  hasn’t,  we’d 
better  see  if  the  folks  in  the  house  can’t  tell 
us  something  about  it.” 

“I — I  hate  to  ask  them,”  said  Pandor^ 
slowly.  “My  father  doesn’t  like  to  have 
me  talk  very  much  with  the  people  in  the 
house,  and  he’d  feel  dreadfully  if  we  talked 
to  them  about  him.” 

“I  know — but  if  you’re  worried,  that’s 
the  most  sensible  thing  I  can  suggest,” 
Andreas  said  bluntly. 

Coley  had  kicked  of!  his  sneakers  and 
was  hurriedly  tying  his  shoe-laces.  Andreas 
beckoned  him  into  the  back  room. 

“You  stay  here,  Coley.  The  old  boy 
might  show  up  here - ” 

“I  want  to  be  in  on  the  sleuthing,”  Coley 
protested.  “I’m  the  best  little  Watson  in 
the  parish.” 

“^s-sh,”  cautioned  Andreas.  “Don’t  let 
her  hear  you  talking  like  that — she’s  nerv¬ 
ous  enough  now.  If  you  come  along  you’ll 
get  to  faking  up  dramatic  stuff,  and  that’ll 
scare  her  all  the  more.  You  stay  here.” 

Coley  ran  two  fingers  nonchalantly 
through  his  hair. 

“Oh,  very  well,  Sherlock!  But  if  you 
don’t  get  your  memoirs  properly  written 
up,  don’t  blame  me.”  He  leaned  close  to 
Andreas  and  concluded  in  a  whisper,  “Peach 
— eh  wot?” 

Andreas  turned  away  without  replying. 
Coley  finished  tying  his  shoe-strings,  but 
before  he  could  get  back  into  the  front 
room,  Andreas  and  Pandora  had  departed. 
He  went  to  the  window  to  watch  them 
emerge  from  the  front  door  and  start  across 
the  Square.  Pandora  seemed  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  volubly,  gesturing  excitedly  and  looking 
up  into  Andreas’s  face.  It  gave  Coley  a 
feeling  of  being  shut  out,  which  disturbed 
him  for  a  moment — but  only  for  a  moment. 
He  went  back  to  his  paper  and  soft  com- 
posing-p>encil. 

But  what  the  pencil  did  on  the  pap>er  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  eccentric  and  complicated 
geometrical  figures.  Coley  was  busy  w’on- 
dering  how  in  the  world  a  girl  with  a  last 
name  like  Dickinson  happened  to  have  a 
first  name  like  Pandora. 


IV 

THE  BASEMENT  ROOM 

Obviously  Pandora  was  embarrassed  at 
receiving  a  young  man  in  what*might  be 
called  her  apartment.  As  they  entered  the 
house  she  hesitated  at  the  parlor  door,  but 
Andreas  followed  on  sternly,  down  the  stairs 
to  the  basement. 

Pandora  looked  quickly  at  the  table, 
where  any  letter  or  message  would  have 
been  placed  for  her,  but  there  was  nothing. 

“There’s  one  thing  I  didn’t  tell  you.” 
She  opened  the  door  to  the  small  room  in 
the  rear.  “When  I  came  in  last  night  all 
the  things  on  my  table  were  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy,  and  the  bureau  drawers  were  open, 
with  everything  scattered  every  which 
way.” 

Andreas  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
glanced  around.  It  was  a  neat  and  dainty 
little  room,  all  quite  in  order  now. 

“Was  anything  missing?”  he  asked. 

“No;  only  it  was  so  queer  for  my  father 
to  touch  things  at  all — he  never  does,  you 
know.” 

“Could  it  have  been  anybody  else?” 
“Nobody  else  has  a  key,  and  we  always 
leave  the  door  locked  when  we  go  out.” 
Her  logic  seemed  quite  convincing,  but  An¬ 
dreas  looked  searchingly  down  into  her  face. 

“I  thought  you  said  you  didn’t  know 
whether  your  father  had  been  home  yester¬ 
day  or  not?”  he  said. 

Pandora  bit  her  lip  with  a  quick  little  in¬ 
take  of  breath. 

“I  know  it,”  she  replied  earnestly;  “I  did 
say  that.  I  wasn’t  sure  he  had  been  home, 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  have  Mr.  Harkness 
thinking  my  father  had —  I — I  don’t  know 
who  else  could  have  been  at  my  things.  But 
he  didn’t  take  anything  away,  I’m  sure  of 
that.” 

Andreas  began  to  have  a  queer  feeling  of 
poking  about  among  shadows. 

“What  kind  of  a  man  is  your  father.  Miss 
Dickinson?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

Her  eyes  opened  wider  with  a  little 
startled  look.  Before  she  could  answer 
some  one  rapjied  at  the  door.  Pandora  part¬ 
ly  opened  it  and  a  massive  figure  in  black 
loomed  up  outside. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Jaqueth!”  Paiidora  exclaimed. 
“Did  you  want  to  see  me?” 

“Yes.”  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s  deep,  guttural 
voice  rumbled.  She  held  her  own  in  the 
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(loonvay,  so  Pandora,  her  subtle  hint  fail¬ 
ing,  opened  the  door  wide. 

“This  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a  business  friend  of 
my  father,”  she  explained.  Hushing  slightly. 

Mrs.  Jaqueth  was  the  fattest  of  fat  land¬ 
ladies.  W  such  a  thing  had  been  respectable, 
she  might  have  won  renown  in  a  place  where 
such  sights  as  she  are  exhibited.  But  she 
was  both  too  respectable  and  too  sensitive, 
which  robbed  the  public  of  much  legitimate 
wonderment.  She  had  a  gray,  dropsical  face 
with  many  loops  of  flesh  sagging  from  it, 
faded  eyes,  and  grayish  hair  quite  unrelated 
to  the  flat,  black  flapjack  arrangement  that 
barely  escajjed  abutting  over  her  brows. 
The  bristles  from  a  large  mole  on  the  side 
of  her  chin  stuck  out  like  a  frayed  paint¬ 
brush. 

She  scanned  Andreas  with  a  listless  kind 
of  curiosity,  but  made  no  acknowledgment 
of  the  introduction. 

“There’s  been  a  woman  here  twice  this 
morning,  looking  for  your  father,”  she  said 
to  Pandora. 

“Who  was  it?”  asked  Pandora  nervously. 

“I  do’  know.  She  left  this  letter.”  Mrs. 
Jaqueth  with  obvious  reluctance  handed 
over  a  letter,  unstamped,  addressed  to  “Mr. 
Joseph  Dickinson.”  “.\nd  somebody  keeps 
telephoning  to  find  out  if  he’s  in  yet.” 

Pandora  took  the  letter  with  well-assumed 
carelessness. 

“Has  he  been  in  this  morning?”  she  asked. 

“No,  I  ain’t  had  a  sight  of  him.  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  so  sought  after.”  Mrs. 
Jaqueth’s  listless,  faded  eyes  remained  con¬ 
tinually  on  Andreas,  as  though  by  long  look¬ 
ing  they  might  take  in  what  normal  eyes 
might  have  seen  at  a  glance. 

“Do  you  know  what  time  he  went  out 
after  dinner  last  night?” 

“He  wasn’t  here  to  dinner.  It  was  Thurs¬ 
day,  too,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  always  eats  a 
lot  of  boiled  chicken.  I  don’t  know  as  I  re¬ 
member  him  ever  missing  Thursday  night 
dinner  before.  He  wasn’t  here  to  breakfast 
this  morning,  either,”  she  concluded  with  a 
challenging  note  in  her  voice. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Pandora  quickly. 
"He  went  out  quite  early,  and  if  any  one 
asks  for  him  again  you  can  tell  them  I  don’t 
know  just  what  time  he’ll  be  back.” 

“Yes,”  rumbled  Mrs.  Jaqueth,  and  slowly 
wheeling  herself  around  she  moved  morosely 
into  the  hall. 

Pandora  closed  the  door. 

“Something  is  the  matter  with  her,”  she 


said  with  a  worried  little  sigh.  “She  doesn’t 
ever  come  down  those  stairs  unless  she  has 
something  on  her  mind.  I  don’t  believe 
she  said  ail  she  came  down  to  say.  I’m 
going  to  see  if  Lottie  knows  what  is  the 
matter.” 

Lottie  was  a  big,  frowsy  blonde  in  a  soiled 
shirt-waist  and  petticoat,  who  emerged 
from  some  inner  room  that  was  probably 
the  kitchen  when  Pandora  called  her. 

,  “Did  my  father  leave  any  word  for  me 
when  he  went  out  yesterday?”  Pandora 
asked  her. 

“Nope — he  didn’t  say  anything  about 
you  at  all.”  Lottie  looked  lazy,  but  she  at 
least  had  the  advantage  over  Mrs.  Jaqueth 
of  having  wide-awake  eyes.  She  stared 
frankly  at  Andreas  as  she  went  on:  “He 
just  asked  me  to  lend  him  mv  sewing-bas¬ 
ket.” 

“Sewing -basket?  Why,  what  in  the 
world - ” 

“Mebbe  he  wanted  something  that  was 
in  the  work-basket,”  said  Lottie  knowingly. 
“He — oh,  there’s  the  door-bell  again.  I  bet 
it’s  the  ^y  from  the  drug-store.”  Quite 
good-naturedly  she  went  off  to  answer  the 
bell. 

Pandora  looked  puzzled. 

“Isn’t  that  odd?  I  always  keep  his  things 
mended  for  him,  and  he  could  have  found 
my  own  work-basket  if  he  had  wanted  it.* 
Oh  dear,  Mr.  Johnson,  every  new  thing 
mixes  me  all  up!  What  do  you  suppose  it 
all  means?” 

For  the  last  fifteen  minutes  the  realiza¬ 
tion  had  been  growing  on  Andreas  that  he 
was  becoming  involved  in  a  lot  of  p>etty 
difficulties  that  weren’t  at  all  the  kind  of 
things  he  wanted  to  be  bothered  with.  Why 
should  he  spend  his  morning  listening  to  the 
woes  of  Pandora  Dickinson?  A  surprising¬ 
ly  attractive  girl  she  was,  for  the  daughter 
of  such  an  eccentric  old  body  as  her  father; 
but  here  she  was  piling  up  bewilderments 
out  of  something  that  would  probably  turn 
out  to  be  quite  simple  if  she  would  only 
give  time  a  chance  to  straighten  them  out. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
common  sense  he  could  bring  to  bear  on 
them,  they  bewildered  him  too.  The  sev¬ 
eral  trivial  happenings  that  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  his  model’s  failing  to  show 
up  that  morning  somehow  wove  themselves 
together  to  give  him  the  feeling  of  a  mys- 
ter\' — a  vague  sort  of  myster>'  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  anything  he  could  figure  out. 
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It  was  probably  Pandora’s  fault — woman¬ 
like,  she  was  getting  scared  over  nothing, 
and,  ver>’  much  like  a  woman,  managing  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  nothing  was  some¬ 
thing.  He  had  undertaken  to  investigate 
her  father’s  absence  on  a  kindly  impulse, 
strengthened  undoubtedly  by  the  human 
hankering  most  people  have  at  times  to 
play  amateur  detective.  Like  most  ama¬ 
teur  detectives  he  was  letting  a  lot  of  ir¬ 
relevant  chatter — and  Pandora’s  nervous¬ 
ness — build  up  a  riddle  that  really  did  not 
exist. 

“Honestly,  Miss  Dickinson,’’  he  began, 
“I  feel  absolutely  certain - ” 

“It  was  the  boy  from  the  drug-store,” 
Lottie  interrupted,  appearing  in  the  door¬ 
way  after  an  incredibly  rapid  trip  u[>-stairs 
and  back.  “Somebody  wants  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  again.” 

“I’m  going  to  see  who  it  is!”  cried  Pan¬ 
dora.  “Please  don’t  go  until  I  come  back, 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  may  explain  everything, 
and  I’v’e  bothered  you  so  much  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  if  it’s  all  right.  You 
will  wait,  won’t  you?” 

“Of  course,”  he  assented. 

Pandora  gave  him  a  quick,  grateful  smile, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Andreas  sat  down 
to  waft.  Refuse  to  be  entangled!  How  did 
people  refuse  to  be  entangled?  When  chil¬ 
dren  take  you  for  granted  you  can’t  disap¬ 
point  them,  and  after  all  —  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  him — Pandora  was  nothing  but 
a  child.  That  made  her  all  the  less  amen¬ 
able  to  common  sense,  but  put  it  up  to  him 
all  the  more  strongly  not  to  fail  her. 

His  reasoning  and  his  sentiment  were  get¬ 
ting  him  into  a  fine  muddle  when  an  odd 
sound  from  the  doorway  rescued  him.  It 
was  Lottie,  standing  in  the  doorway  again, 
giggling. 

“Hullo!”  he  said,  partly  to  cover  a  strange 
feeling  of  embarrassment  that  Lottie’s  gig¬ 
gling  caused  him.  Her  only  reply  was  to 
giggle  some  more — a  frank,  childish  giggle 
that  had  a  weird  sound,  coming  from  a 
grown  woman.  .\nd  all  the  time  she  stared 
at  him  steadfa.stly. 

“She’s  a  nut!”  he  concluded  to  himself, 
and  picked  up  a  magazine  that  was  lying 
on  the  table.  But  in  a  moment  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  she  was  standing  beside  him, 
and  when  he  looked  up  at  her  she  giggled 
again. 

“What's  the  joke?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

Whatever  the  joke  was,  she  did  not  put 


it  into  words.  With  a  quick,  awkward 
movement  she  thrust  into  his  hands  a  brown- 
paper  bag  clumsily  tied  up  with  twine;  then, 
clapping  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  bend¬ 
ing  almost  double  with  the  humor  of  it,  she 
lumbered  hastily  out  of  the  room. 

He  was  staring  at  the  strange  little  bun¬ 
dle  when  Pandora  came  in,  all  excited. 

“It  was  a  woman,  and  she  wants  to  speak 
to  my  father,  and  she  won’t  leave  any  mes¬ 
sage!”  she  cried. 

Andreas  jumped  up. 

“Well,  that  doesn’t  help  us  any,  does  it? 
I  guess  we’ll  have  to  wait.  I’ll  be  going 
back  to  the  studio — he  might  be  there  wait¬ 
ing  for  me.  If  he  is.  I’ll  call  you  up.  And 
don’t  be  worried.  Miss  Dickinson.  I’m  sure 
there’s  nothing  to  be  anxious  about.” 

“Oh,  I  keep  saying  that  to  myself — per¬ 
haps  I’ll  get  to  believe  it  if  he  doesn’t  stay 
away  too  long.  But  you  were  awfully  good 
to  come  up.  And  you  will  telephone  if  he’s 
there?  But  don’t  let  him  know  you  have 
seen  me.” 

“Surest  thing  in  the  world,”  he  said  heart¬ 
ily.  He  picked  up  his  hat.  “Oh,  that  girl 
— Lottie — gave  me  this  package.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  is?” 

A  little  laugh  rippled  into  Pandora’s  face. 

“Oh!  You  made  a  hit  with  Lottie. 
That’s  a  little  present — she  always  gives 
foolish  little  presents  to  people  she  likes. 
It’s  probably  something  awfully  silly.” 

“Had  I  better  keep  it?” 

“Of  course.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  hurt 
her  feelings.” 

Andreas  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  his 
present  consisted  of  the  feet  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day-night  chicken,  but  he  slipped  the  pack¬ 
age  into  his  raincoat  pocket. 

“Good-by,”  he  said;  “I’ll  call  you  up  if  I 
find  out  anything.  And  don’t  you  worr)-, 
will  you?” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  smiled 
faintly. 

“Not  very  much — thank  you.” 

y 

ANDREAS  SEES  A  GHOST 

The  Studio  was  not  overrunning  with 
hilarity  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Dickinson  con¬ 
tinued  not  to  appear  and  Andreas  fumed 
loudly  because  he  could  not  be  at  his  w’ork. 

Perhaps  the  rainy  day  had  something  to 
do  with  the  gloom  that  overwhelmed  him 
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as  he  stood  gazing  at  the  unfinished  Mel¬ 
chior.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a 
conspiracy  to  keep  him  from  finishing  the 
picture,  and,  to  make  the  gloom  a  little 
heavier,  a  cheerless  doubt  assailed  him 
about  whether  the  thing  was ’worth  having 
started. 

These  moments  of  depression  came  to 
Andreas  regularly  with  every  piece  of  work 
he  did.  He  knew  they  were  temporary,  but 
that  knowledge  was  of  no  use  in  putting 
them  to  rout.  Quite  frequently  Coley  was 
the  one  who  banished  them.  But  this  after¬ 
noon  Coley  was  busy  with  work — real  work 
on  a  moving-picture  scenario.  The  idea  had 
sprung  full-blown  into  hb  head  while  An¬ 
dreas  was  telling  him  about  the  visit  to  Mrs. 
Jaqueth’s  boarding-house,  and  he  started 
putting  it  on  paper  without  waiting  to  hear 
the  full  account  of  what  had  happened. 

He  sat  on  the  couch  in  his  room  with  a 
drawing-board  on  his  knees  for  a  desk, 
his  left  hand  pulling  at  his  front  hair,  busily 
writing. 

Andreas  at  last  got  out  his  model-book. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  tie  up  his  whole  work 
because  of  old  man  Dickinson — there  must 
be  plenty  of  other  bearded  old  men  to  be 
had.  But  as  he  looked  over  the  names  and 
called  up  their  owners  before  his  mind’s  eye, 
they  seemed  utterly  impossible.  He  con¬ 
sidered  sending  for  Hooley  again — apolo¬ 
gizing  abjectly  for  Coley’s  flippancy  and 
begging  him  to  come  back.  But  another 
pause  before  the  picture  showed  him  how’ 
useless  Hooley  would  be  to  him  now.  He 
might  as  well  stick  a  false  beard  on  his 
wooden  lay  figure  and  exp)ect  to  get  inspira¬ 
tion  from  that. 

Old  Dickinson  had  become  the  life  of 
the  picture  to  him,  the  magnet  of  sugges¬ 
tion  that  drew  from  him  all  the  insight 
and  understanding'  that  would  give  to  his 
work  any  truth  and  value  it  might  even¬ 
tually  have.  The  seared  old  face,  furrowed 
with  the  prints  of  unguessable  spiritual  bat¬ 
tles,  veil^  mysteriously  and  with  a  fitting 
dignity  by  the  noble  beard,  was  like  no  other 
face;  and  day  by  day,  through  looking  at  it, 
Andreas  had  found  his  conception  of  how 
weary  old  eyes  must  have  looked  out  upwn 
the  new-born  Light  of  the  World,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  into  something  that  he  could  translate 
with  his  brush. 

He  flung  the  model  book  back  on  the 
shelf  and  looked  at  his  watch.  Four  o’clock. 
There  was  no  use  in  even  pretending  to  hunt 


up  another  model  to-day.  To-morrow,  if 
Dickinson  didn’t  show  up  prompt  and  early, 
he  would  have  to  begin  searching  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

If  old  Dickinson  didn’t  show  uf) — that 
would  probably  mean  Pandora  again,  with 
more  tales  of  telephoning  and  missing  nick¬ 
els.  Poor  kid!  After  all,  he  couldn’t  blame 
her;  it  was  a  case  of  something  even  more 
serious  than  a  missing  model  with  her.  She 
couldn’t  have  friends  or  she  wouldn’t  have 
come  to  him  for  help.  Her  queer  old  duck 
of  a  father  had  probably  left  her  mewed  up 
in  that  dismal  basement  away  from  all 
chances  to  make  friends,  and  if  the  other 
p>eople  in  the  house  were  as  weird  as  Mrs. 
Jaqueth  and  Lottie,  they  couldn’t  offer  her 
much  in  time  of  trouble. 

He  hadn’t  called  her  up  yet — there  had 
been  nothing  positive  to  call  her  up  about. 
But  he  might  as  well — perhaps  a  cheering 
word  from  him  would  help  out.  And  when 
he  finally  got  her  on  the  telephone  and 
found  that  the  afternoon  had  shed  no  light 
on  her  mystery,  and  she  seemed  so  glad  to 
hear  from  him,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  only  decent  to  ask  her  if  she  wouldn’t 
go  out  to  dinner  somewhere  with  him.  It 
would  divert  her  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
maybe  cheer  her  up.  Her  eager  “Yes”  made 
him  feel  like  Santa  Claus.  He  hung  up  the 
telephone-receiver  in  a  perceptibly  brighter 
sttite  of  mind  and  put  in  the  rest  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  touching  up  the  already  finished 
picture  of  the  shepherds. 

At  half-past  five  Coley  finished  his  sce¬ 
nario,  and  Tommy  Brackett,  lessee  of  the 
back  room,  came  home.  Tommy  was  a  law¬ 
yer  with  rapidly  thinning  hair  and  the  legal 
mind’s  proper  contempt  for  artists  and  their 
easy-going  folderol.  He  found  them  amus¬ 
ing  cusses,  though,  on  whom  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  bestow  the  gifts  of  his  more  practical 
nature;  and  he  was  even  inclined  to  boast 
among  his  business  friends  of  the  crowd  he 
lived  with  “in  Washington  Square — artistic, 
you  know,  and  a  bit  crazy,  but  really  awful¬ 
ly  interesting.”  Association  with  them  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  useful  lot  of  patter  that 
gave  him  at  home  what  he  considered  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  appreciator  of  the 
arts. 

When  at  the  studio,  however,  it  was 
always  the  rdle  of  hard  business  man  that 
he  chose  to  assume,  viewing  all  matters  in 
a  practical  light  and  having  no  patience 
with  utterances  not  founded  on  what  he 
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called  logical  premises.  He  had  a  passion 
for  looking  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  so 
that  most  of  his  opinions  could  be  reduced 
to  “Yes  and  No;”  and  he  loved  to  expound, 
following  the  “er — er — er”  style  of  exposi¬ 
tion. 

Coley,  fresh  from  his  scenario,  which  had 
to  do  with  the  abducted  father  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  daughter,  must  needs  talk  about  what 
he  now  quite  confidently  called  old  Dickin¬ 
son’s  mysterious  disappearance.  Tommy 
demanded  the  whole  tale  and  listened  with 
the  air  of  weighing  details  most  judicially, 
while  Coley  let  flow  a  narrative  highly  col¬ 
ored  by  his  afternoon’s  struggle  to  provide 
excitement  for  a  moving -picture  audience. 

Andreas,  brushing  up  his  clothes  and 
going  through  the  other  preparations  for 
dining  out  with  a  lady,  listened  with  a  grin. 

“Use  salt  freely  while  swallowing  that 
narrative.  Tommy,”  he  remarked  as  Coley 
came  to  a  “to-be-continued-in-our-next” 
close. 

“Well,  it’s  true  as  far  as  the  truth  goes,” 
retorted  Coley.  “When  a  yam  is  as  full  of 
holes  as  this  one  is,  it’s  the  duty  of  a  man 
with  imagination  to  fill  them  up.” 

Tommy,  having  looked  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  pronounced  his  judgment, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
better  remain  on  the  fence. 

“I’d  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  it,”  he 
said.  “It  may  be  a  mystery  and  it  may 
not;  and  if  it  should  be,  you  can’t  tell  what 
you  may  get  mixed  up  in.  It’s  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  steer  clear  of  these  things.  They’re 
all  very  well  in  a  book,  but  you  never  can 
be  sure  of  their  turning  out  right  in  real  life.” 

“Well,  you  stick  in  the  audience,  Mr. 
Tiresome  Business  Man,”  said  Coley. 
“For  my  part  I  want  to  be  up  warm¬ 
ing  my  feet  at  the  incandescent  gutter  where 
the  spot-light  man  can  draw  a  bead  on  me 
when  he  gets  around  to  it.  Remember, 
Tommy,  Action  Archibald  bangs  the  bull’s- 
eye  three  times  while  Prudent  Paul  is  look¬ 
ing  over  the  gun  to  see  if  it  was  made  by  a 
good,  reliable  firm.  Also,  the  guy  with  the 
tightly  compressed  lip>s  is  a  fine  picture  of 
reserve,  but  he  don’t  start  any  sound-waves, 
and  the  lad  with  the  conservative  ear  doesn’t 
stop  any.  Don’t  forget  that  it’s  the  inno¬ 
cent  bystander  who  always  gets  shot  in  the 
leg.” 

“That  answers  your  question,  does  it, 
Mr.  Brackett?”  inquired  Andreas  solemnly. 
“Does  Mr.  Harkness  make  himself  clear?” 


“W’ant  a  diagram,  Mr.  Brackett?”  de¬ 
manded  Coley.  “Let  fig.  one  represent  an 
idea.  Dotted  line  leads  from  fig.  one 
through  hard,  impervious  bone,  indicated 
by  shaded  area,  to  fig.  two,  the  left  lobe  of 
the  brain - ” 

Tommy  smiled  complacently. 

“In  words  of  one  syllable,”  he  said  sweet¬ 
ly,  “go  chase  yourself.” 

Coley  promptly  turned  his  back  on 
Tommy. 

“What’s  on  to-night,  Andreas?”  he  asked 
carelessly.  “Big  eats?” 

Andreas  pull^  the  collar  of  his  raincoat 
up  and  the  tails  of  his  sack  coat  down. 

“Not  so  very  big,”  he  replied.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  take  Miss  Dickinson  out  to  dinner 
and  see  if  I  can’t  cheer  her  up  a  little.  Prob¬ 
ably  we’ll  go  over  to  the  Safety  Valve.  Bet¬ 
ter  come  along  with  us.  Chances  are  I  can’t 
be  festive  enough  if  she’s  really  in  the 
dumps.” 

“Sure,”  said  Coley  eagerly,  “if  you’ll  tip 
her  off  beforehand  that  I’m  not  really  just 
a  slap-stick  comedian.  I  don’t  think  she 
likes  my  line  of  chatter.” 

“N’yah!  Only  keep  your  theories  about 
I\er  father  for  your  movies  until  she  gets 
over  being  nervous  about  it,  I  w’ish  you’d 
come  along  and  help  me  out  with  the  party. 
W’hy  don’t  you  throw  in,  too.  Tommy?” 

Tommy  was  turning  back  his  cuffs  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  little  work  with  the  safety- 
razor. 

“Can’t  do  it.  I’ve  got  to  go  up  to  the 
Knickerbocker  to  see  a  man,”  he  explained. 

“How  about  yer,  Coley?” 

“Willing,  not  to  say  eager,  nay,  frantic 
with  joy.  Meet  you  at  the  Safety  Valve?” 

“Yes — grab  a  table  for  us,  will  you? 
We’ll  be  along  in  half  an  hour  or  so.”  And 
Andreas  departed. 

The  Safety  Valve  was  not  on  the  tour¬ 
ist’s  map  of  New  York,  and  so  it  remained 
what  tourists  hope  to  see  when  they  go 
slumming  in  what  they  call  Bohemia .  It  was 
a  club  of  ultra-liberal  professions,  loudly  de¬ 
voted  to  free  speaking  and  the  untrammeled 
pursuit  of  unconvention.  It  fell  short  of 
that  Utopian  latitude  of  unconventionality 
which  forgives  and  even  understands  con¬ 
vention,  but  it  provided  a  forum  for  many 
pent-up  ideas  to  stretch  themselves  in,  and 
a  refuge  noisy  enough  to  let  any  one  with 
an  impulse  of  radicalism  seek  outlet  in 
speech  without  feeling  that  he  was  explod¬ 
ing  a  bomb. 
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Many  people  who  were  not  members 
came  to  its  little  basement  eating-place — 
some  because  in  so  doing  they  fancied  they 
were  mingling  with  the  wickedest  exponents 
of  immorality  in  the  country — anarchists 
and  scoffers  at  the  holy  bond  of  matrimony 
were  said  to  congregate  there  in  all  their 
brazenness;  some  b^use  a  man  could  go 
there  unshaven  and  uncollared  without  be¬ 
ing  thought  anything  worse  than  a  Socialist; 
some  because  the  weird  daubs  exhibited  on 
its  walls  were  the  outward  sign  of  an  in¬ 
credible  openness  to  new  forces  in  art  and 
literature,  or  because  the  poseurs  one  found 
there  had  at  least  a  picturesque  quality  of 
being  different. 

Coley  and  Andreas  went  to  it  often,  be¬ 
cause  the  food  was  good  and  inexpensive. 

The  little  dining-room  was  nearly  full 
when  Andreas  led  Pandora  in  from  the  hot, 
gas-lighted  hall,  but  Coley  had  saved  them 
a  small  table  near  the  door.  As  they  sat 
down.  Pandora  looked  aroimd  eagerly. 
Three  shirt-waisted  matrons  at  the  next 
table  might  have  come  from  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s 
back  parlor,  from  their  looks;  but  when  one 
of  them  lighted  a  cigarette  and  the  other 
two  called  loudly  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee, 
with  gay  giggles  and  a  “Let’s  go  the  limit, 
girls!’’  Pandora  was  aware  of  something 
quite  un-Jaquethian  in  the  atmosphere. 

“They’re  not  as  wicked  as  they  think 
they  look,’’  whispered  Coley.  “One  of 
them’s  a  milliner’s  assistant  and  the  other 
two  are  music-teachers — and  this  is  their 
idea  of  adventure.” 

A  long-haired  man  and  a  Dutch-trimmed 
girl,  talking  and  smoking  very  hard  in  the 
comer,  were  ]x>inted  out  as  two  of  the  no¬ 
tables  of  the'place,  and  the  vehement  group 
at  the  big  center-table  spoke  for  themselves. 
From  their  argument  high-peak  utterances 
such  as  “the  revolution  will  do  that!”  “real 
people,”  and  “in  another  hundred  years  the 
proletariat,”  rose  occasionally  above  the 
clatter  of  the  room. 

It  was  vastly  different  from  the  six  p.  ii. 
gatherings  at  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s  board,  and 
Pandora  got  her  first  amazed  glimpse  of 
feminism  in  the  contrast.  The  lady  board¬ 
ers  she  was  used  to  were  not  brilliant  talkers 
— they  had  long  ago  subdued  their  views 
to  those  of  their  self-appointed  oracle,  a 
hardware  salesman  of  tremendous  horse¬ 
power  as  a  monologist,  who  held  on  to  the 
floor  even  when  he  had  run  out  of  material, 
by  such  sage  remarks  as  “Yes,  they  cer¬ 


tainly  do  lots  of  thinking  these  days.”  The 
women  here  rode  the  conversation  like 
Amazons,  practising  vigorously  that  mili¬ 
tant  precept,  “When  a  man’s  head  bobs  up, 
hit  it!” 

“Isn’t  it  fxm?”  cried  Pandora,  neglecting 
her  food  in  her  attempts  to  keep  track  of 
everybody  in  the  room  and  follow  the  talk 
of  her  two  companions  all  at  once.  “Every¬ 
body’s  so  interested!”  She  was  surprising¬ 
ly  dive  and  interested  herself,  after  the 
troubled  figure  she  had  cut  earlier  in  the 
day.  To  Andreas  and  Coley  she  was  as 
eager  and  unaffected  as  a  small  child — and 
as  delightful.  All  her  depression  had  quite 
gone. 

“See  that  yoimg  chap  who  just  came  in?” 
asked  Andreas.  “He’s  nineteen  years  old 
and  he’s  writing  a  history  of  all  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  world,  and  he’s  the  champion 
one-stepper  of  the  Safety  Valve.” 

Coley — in  excellent  voice — kept  up  an  al¬ 
most  imbroken  flow  of  description,  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  commentary.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  had  completely  reversed  Pandora’s  early 
opinion  of  him  by  his  buoyancy  and  whole¬ 
heartedness.  Or  rather,  with  additional 
material  to  go  on,  she  had  got  a  better  focus 
on  his  flippancies  and  learned  where  to  cat¬ 
alogue  them.  It  was  imp>ossible  for  him  to 
keep  from  playing  on  her  eager  unsophisti¬ 
cation,  and  he  became  wildly  extravagant. 
Perfectly  harmless  men  with  long  hair  and 
weak  chins  were  given  amazing  criminal 
traits,  the  meek-looking  girl  with  the  Dutch 
hair-cut  was  invested  with  a  most  horrible 
murder  record,  and  the  storeroom  where 
the  anarchist  members  checked  their  bombs 
when  going  in  to  dinner  was  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  most  horrified 
astonishment  Pandora  would  break  into  a 
smile  that  was  partly  at  Coley,  and  partly 
at  herself  for  having  been  taken  in. 

“Who’s  that,  Coley?”  asked  Andreas  sud¬ 
denly.  “Don’t  look  yet — he’s  standing  in 
the  doorway.  Now  you  can  look.” 

Coley  turned  his  head  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  very  pale  man  with  sunken 
cheeks,  deep-set,  glittering  eyes,  vanishing 
through  the  doorway. 

“New  one  on  me.  He  looked  like  the 
ghost  of  Enoch  Arden.” 

“Who  was  it?”  asked  Pandora  eagerly, 
turning  around  to  look. 

“Nobody  we  know,”  said  Andreas  ha¬ 
stily.  The  man  may  not  have  been  staring 
at  Pandora  after  all,  but  the  sight  of  him. 
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and  the  strange  look  on  his  face,  suddenly 
reminded  Andreas  that  the  girl  was  walking 
in  the  shadow  of  a  possible  mystery. 

Pandora  pushed  away  the  plate  that  had 
held  her  second  helping  of  French  pastry — 
a  delicacy  with  which  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s  pa¬ 
trons  were  unacquainted. 

“You  don’t  know  what  a  treat  this  all  is 
to  me,”  she  confided  to  Andreas.  Then, 
quite  soberly,  “I  keep  forgetting  that  I 
ought  to  be  worried;  it’s  awful  hard  to 
worry  when  you’re  having  a  good  time.” 

“Worrying  doesn’t  get  you  a  thing,”  An¬ 
dreas  assur^  her,  and  Coley  chimed  in 
with:  “You  have  to  learn  to  grab  your  high 
moments  as  they  come,  othen^^se  you  get 
cheated  out  of  a  whole  lot  of  enjoyment  in 
life.  Good  times  are  spontaneous  stunts — 
you  can’t  plan  ’em  l^forehand,  and  you 
mustn’t  handicap  ’em  by  dragging  in  things 
that  belong  with  other  moments.  Ain’t  that 
so,  Androcles?” 

Andreas  smiled  at  Coley  in  the  r61e  of 
philosopher. 

“Oh!  that’s  good,  stock  ear-drum  music, 
Coley.  I  won’t  give  you  any  argu¬ 
ment - ” 

Coley  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“That  was  kind  of  a  ‘the-world-is-round- 
and  -  two  -  and  -  two  -  make  -  four’  bombshell , 
wasn’t  it?  Hadn’t  ought  to  slam  out  those 
fast  ones  that  way.” 

“Do  you  have  your  own  flag,  too?”  asked 
Pandora  gravely. 

Coley  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  then 
his  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

“Get  that,  Andreas?  Out  of  a  clear  sky, 
too!”  he  exclaimed.  “You’re  a  bit  of  a  kid- 
der  yourself.  Miss  Dickinson!” 

“Oh,  no  —  not  really,”  she  protested, 
laughing.  “But  I’m  awfully  interested  in 
foreign  languages  and  customs  and 
things - ” 

“We  give  in,”  Andreas  interrupted, 
“But  you  mustn’t  condemn  us  altogether. 
You  see,  we’ve  played  around  with  fellows 
in  our  own  line  of  work  for  so  long  that 
we’re  kind  of  wild,  so  you  must  make  al¬ 
lowances  when  we  lapse  into  our  native  pa¬ 
tois.” 

“Oh,  I  like  it!”  she  said  frankly.  “Only 
it’s  something  like  Lottie  singing — the  fun 
of  listening  to  her  is  trying  to  guess  what 
the  tune  is.  And  I  must  go  home  now — if 


my  father  should  be  there  and  not  find 


“I’m  going  along  as  part  of  the  escort,  if 
you  don’t  mind,”  said  Coley.  Here  was  a 
girl  with  life  to  her,  and  a  sense  of  humor 
— a  dozen  variations  of  the  theme:  “It’s 
blamed  seldom  you  find  a  girl  with  a  sense 
of  humor”  flash^  through  his  mind  as  some¬ 
thing  he  wanted  to  tell  her;  and  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  she  really  liked  him.  He 
even  began,  as  they  started  across  the 
Square,  with  “You  didn’t  think  much  of  me 
when  you  saw  me  this  morning,  did  you?” 
quite  as  if  Andreas  hadn’t  been  on  the  other 
side  of  her.  But  Andreas  was  not  listening. 
As  they  passed  under  one  of  the  lights,  he 
had  seen,  sitting  alone  on  a  rain-drenched 
bench,  the  man  whose  scrutiny  had  bothered 
him  in  the  dining-room.  He  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  them,  peering  strangely  with 
those  burning  eyes  out  of  that  pallid  face. 
As  they  passed  him  Andreas  looked  at  him 
searchingly.  The  man  turned  his  head  away, 
got  up  hastily,  and  slunk  down  the  walk. 

When  they  got  to  the  Washington  Arch 
Andreas  stoppi^. 

“I’ll  have  to  let  you  go  on  alone,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  an  engagement  I’ll  have  to  hurry 
for.”  And  almost  without  saying  good¬ 
night  he  started  back  across  the  Square. 

Was  that  man  watching  him,  or  Pandora? 
Did  he  mean  harm  to  her?  Who  was  he, 
with  his  strange,  haunting  eyes?  Andreas 
almost  ran  across  the  Square,  but  the  man 
had  disappeared.  Tramping  around  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  did  not  discover  him,  and  at 
last,  calling  himself  a  fool  for  being  so  fanci¬ 
ful,  Andreas  went  home. 

As  he  turned  on  the  light  it  fell  on  his 
picture,  still  standing  on  the  easel.  Some¬ 
thing  in  it  caught  him.  He  held  up  his 
hand,  shutting  off  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
Wise  Man’s  face.  The  eyes —  His  mouth 
opened  in  a  startled,  unuttered  exclamation. 
The  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  the  man  in  the 
Square. 

Andreas  stepped  back,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  raincoat. 

“I’ll  be - ” 

His  fingers  met  the  package  Lottie  had 
given  him.  He  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
still  staring  at  the  picture,  and  pulled  off 
the  wrapping.  In  it,  tightly  wadded  to¬ 
gether,  was  a  mass  of  snow-white  hair. 


The  next  instalment  of  “  Once  Over”  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 
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O  YE  know — ”  said  Bridget-of- 
the-Many-Curls,  as  she  threw 
herself  down  on  a  patch  of 
brown  moorland  beside  Paddy 
and  his  geese —  “do  ye  know,  I  can  see  noth¬ 
in’  at  all,  at  all,  to  all  this  courtin’ — this 
dandtherin’  home  from  mass  wi’  a  lad — or 
meetin’  him,  secret-like,  down  by  the  Lazy 
Bush  afther  dark.  An’  it’s  a  kiss  to-day — 
an’  a  ring  to-morrow — an’  the  banns  in  a 
fortnight;  an’  always  this  time  o’  the  year. 
Sure,  ye’d  think  hearts  were  like  turf — 
froze  hard  through  the  winther,  but  soften¬ 
in’  up  wi’  the  spring  to  sprout  love-talk  an’ 
kisses.’’ 

Paddy  chuckled.  Half-wit  though  he  was 
— and  turned  seventy — he  had  long  been 
conscious  of  Bridget’s  growing  winsomeness; 
and  had  tossed  the  cups  against  this  very 
dawning,  confiding  the  results  to  none  but 
his  “childher” — the  gray  geese. 

“Be  the  lads  hangin’  round?’’  he  asked. 

“Ye  might  call  it  that.  They’ve  been 
took  wi’  this  spring  thawin’ — thrackin’  the 
mud  through  the  door  o’  nights,  an’  lookin’ 
like  they’d  been  caught  liftin’  a  sheep  off 
some  farmer  hereby.’’  Bridget  tossed  her 
curls  contemptuously.  “An’  where  does  all 
this  courtin’  take  ye?  Tell  me  that,  Paddy! 
Sure,  ’tis  down  a  straight  road  leadin’  from 
the  chapel  door  to  a  cabin  full  o’  childher.” 


The  half-wit  pushed  his  cap  back  on  his 
head  and  pulled  a  wisp  of  his  scanty  thatch 
meditatively.  “Troth,  I’m  not  knowin’ 
much  about  it.  I  was  never  courtin’ — nor, 
by  the  same  token,  was  I  ever  courted — 
but  I’m  thinkin’  that  road  is  one  the  women 
be  mortial  glad  to  thravel.” 

“Maybe — but  Saint  Bridget  keep  my  feet 
from  it!  ’Tis  not  that  I’m  not  likin’  childher 
— bad  scran  to  the  woman  who  doesn’t — 
but  I’m  like  old  Mary  Harrigan  an’  her  tur¬ 
keys,  just.  Ye  mind  she  raised  a  brood  o’ 
them — an’  I  met  her  on  the  road  from  mar¬ 
ket  afther  the  sellin’.  ‘Bridget,’  says  she, 
‘they’ve  turned  out  grand  birds;  an’  I’d  be 
proud  to  face  any  one  o’  them  across  the 
table  an’  own  to  their  raisin’;  but,’  says  she, 
*  ’tis  not  for  the  likes  o’  me  to  be  temptin’ 
Providence  again.’  ”  Bridget  pulled  a  wry 
little  face  and  sighed.  “Haven’t  I  been  rais¬ 
in’  a  family  since  I  was  ten?  Johnnie  an’ 
me  was  born  married — as  ye  might  say — wi’ 
the  childher  all  there — handy — to  be  fed  an’ 
clothed  an’  mended  an’  nursed  an’  sent  to 
school.  They  be  near  grown  now,  an’  turn¬ 
in’  out — ‘grand  birds,’  but — ”  And  Bridget 
shook  her  head  fiercely  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  has  her  mind  made  and  intends 
abiding  by  it. 

It  had  been  her  custom  since  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  family  had  been  hers,  whenever 
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life  became  more  than  usually  i>erplex- 
ing,  or  trouble  over-plentiful,  to  search  for 
Paddy  the  Gander,  and  blather  away  to 
him.  “For,”  as  Bridget  had  often  explain¬ 
ed  to  Johnnie,  “  ’tis  as  private  as  talkin’  to 
yourself  an’  yet  ye  have  all  the  consolation 
of  a  listener.” 

“Miiid  ye — Paddy — ”  she  said  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  “I’m  not  blamin’  my 
father  an’  mother  for  dyin’ — nor  do  I  think 
it  was  their  intention  to  put  throuble  on 
Johnnie  an’  me  by  havin’  us  first;  but  it’s 
just  nat ’rally  ruined  matrimony  for  the  both 
of  us.” 

Her  chin  dropf>ed  into  her  hands  and  her 
eyes  grew  large  and  wistful.  She  looked 
past  Paddy  and  his  geese,  past  the  moor¬ 
land  that  encompas^  them,  even  past 
Binn  Ban  that  sentineled  them;  and  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  chain  of  far-away,  misty 
dream-hills — those  hills  which  mark  for 
every  youth  in  Carn-na-ween  the  boundary 
of  the  Land  of  Good  Fortune. 

“Do  ye  know — ”  and  this  time  Bridget 
spoke  almost  to  herself —  “I’ve  never  had  a 
new  dthress — nor  brogues — only  the  pass- 
overs  from  Docthor  Danny’s  old  Hannah. 
An’  for  all  these  years  I’ve  been  gettin’  the 
childher  off  to  school  I’ve  never  had  a  day 
o’  schoolin’  myself — not  one.”  A  sob 
choked  her  and  a  pair  of  tears  trailed  down 
her  cheeks.  “I’m  eighteen — an’  I  can’t 
write  a  word,  nor  read  a  word — not  a  word 
out  o’  all  them  books  the  Lonely  Man’s 
been  sendin’ — beautiful  books — an’  me  not 
knowin’  their  names  even.  It  hurts — cruel 
— sometimes.” 

Another  pair  of  tears  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  first;  and  then  others — fast¬ 
er  and  faster.  And  Paddy — seeing — joined 
in  sympathy. 

“Whist,  darlin’,  whist,  if  Paddy  was  a 
knowledgeable  man,  now,  an’  could  learn  ye! 
But  Paddy,  sure,  is  a  good-for-naught;  he 
be’s  foolish  entirely,  savin’  what  he  knows 
o’  the  childher  an’  the  faeries.” 

Bridget  laughed.  “A  throuble  held  back 
for  long  be’s  worse  nor  a  spring  flood  dam¬ 
med  up — if  it  ever  breaks,  ’twill  cover  ye 
an’  your  neighbor  besides.  Faith,  if  we 
don’t  stop,  Paddy,  them  geese  will  think 
they’re  ducks  an’  take  to  swimmin’.”  And 
Paddy — as  quick  to  catch  fun  as  sorrow — 
laughed  w’ith  her. 

“Have  ye  had  another  book  from  him?" 
he  asked  at  last,  his  mind  going  back  to 
what  Bridget  had  said. 


“Aye,  yesthernight — that  makes  five,  one 
for  every  year  he’s  been  gone.  Isn’t  it  won- 
dtherful  how  he  remembers  us?  An’  what  do 
ye  think? — I’ve  rare  good  news  for  ye — I 
have!  Johnnie  has  b^n  made  foreman  o’ 
the  quarries!” 

“  "Twas  his  doin’,”  said  Paddy  proudly. 

“Aye,  I’m  thinkin’  it  was.  Doesn’t  it 
beat  all  how  a  sthranger  like  our  Lonely 
Man  could  dthrop  straight  off  the  Lazy 
Bush — as  ye  might  say — into  Carn-na-ween, 
an’  fetch  luck  along  wi’  him?” 

“Aye,  luck  an’  a  grand,  big  heart.” 

“Thrue  for  ye!  ’Twas  the  heart  that 
bought  the  quarries  an’  opened  them  afther 
the  Marquis — curse  him! — had  closed  them 
because  he  was  losin’  a  few  pence  a  day 
keepin’  the  lads  at  work.  I  mind  it  well: 
‘The  price  o’  stone  has  gone  down,’  says  he; 
‘an’  the  quarries  are  not  payin’,’  says  he, 
‘an’  I’ll  close  them  for  a  bit  till  we  see  will 
the  market  improve.’  An’  never  a  thought 
for  us  in  Carn-na-ween.  Sure,  we’d  have 
starved  if  it  hadn’t  ha’  been  for  the  Lonely 
Man — bless  him!  An’  now  he’s  made  John¬ 
nie  foreman,  wi’  three  shillin’s  raise! 

“I  tell  ye  what — ”  and  Bridget  jumped 
to  her  feet,  youth,  courage,  and  enthusiasm 
swaying  her  like  a  strong  wind —  “Johnnie’ll 
be  fetchin’  me  to  Donegal  next  Fair  Day 
an’  buyin’  me  new  brogues  an’  a  dthress  an’ 
fixin’s — an’  when  the  childher  be  a  bit  more 
grown  we’ll  leave  them  an’  thravel.  Aye, 
we’ve  it  all  planned  since  yesthernight  an’ 
Johnnie  fetched  the  news  home.  No  wed- 
din’s  for  us — we’ll  thravel  an’  get  leamin’.” 
She  paused  an  instant  for  breath.  “I  tell 
ye,  when  the  next  lad  comes  by  wi’  his 
courtin’  smile  handy  I’ll  threat  him  to  the 
two  ends  o’  my  tongue — an’  both  sharp!” 
And  away  she  danced  over  the  brae  to  the 
road. 

Usually  she  looked  back  often,  to  watch 
Paddy  herd  his  geese  and  wave  his  several 
last  farewells.  But  now  her  mind  was  busy 
with  this  courting  trouble  and  she  looked 
neither  back  nor  forward — only  at  her  bare 
feet  as  they  paced  off  the  length  of  road 
that  lay  between  the  moorland  and  her  cab¬ 
in.  The  sound  of  wheels  roused  her,  and 
she  looked  up  to  find  Doctor  Danny  and 
his  old  gray  mare  nearly  abreast. 

“Brave  evenin’!”  she  called  out;  and  then, 
seeing  that  trouble  rode  with  him,  she  asked 
with  a  teasing  laugh,  “Well,  have  they  been 
afther  askin’  ye  to  be  physician  to  the  King 
again?” 
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This  was  one  of  the  best  loved  jests 
among  Doctor  Danny’s  people;  a  jest  that 
brought  always  a  smile  to  the  lips  and  tears 
to  the  eyes — remembering  as  they  did.  For 
at  the  beginning,  had  he  not  pushed  forever 
out  of  reach  this  promise  of  a  brilliant  career 
that  he  might  stay  with  them,  and  all  be¬ 
cause — but  that  is  another  tale. 

Doctor  Danny  drew  in  the  mare  and 
dropped  the  reins.  “Aye,  it  is  a  brave  eve¬ 
ning  that  holds  such  good  news  of  ye  and 
Johnnie,”  and  he  lean^  out  to  gather  Brid¬ 
get’s  brown  little  hands  in  his  and  pat  them 
gently. 

“Faith,  I  never  saw  good  news  rest  so 
burdthensome  on  a  body  afore.  What’s  ail¬ 
in’  ye,  Docthor  Danny?” 

“It’s  what  is  ailing  Cam-na-ween  that’s 
bothering  me.  It’s  a  pestering,  nagging 
trouble  that  hangs  on  and  I  can’t  seem  to 
cure  it.” 

Bridget  looked  perplexed. 

“It’s  the  Marquis,  acushla.  Why  are  ye 
all  so  hard  with  him?  There  is  so  much  he 
would  do  for  ye — so  much  he  tries  to  do; 
but  ye  stop  him  at  every  turn — and — curse 
him.” 

“Aye,  an’  what  else  has  he  earned  but 
curses?”  muttered  Bridget. 

Doctor  Daimy  paid  no  heed  but  went  on: 
“If  any  one  of  ye  are  in  trouble  ye  would 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  asking  for  help 
rather  than  take  it  from  him — ye — his  peo¬ 
ple — and  why?”  .  , 

“Sure — ’tis  because  we  J 
are  his  people — the  people  ^  j 
he’d  have  let  starve — that’s 
the  why!  We’ll  never  for 
get  ’twas  he  closed  the  quar 
ries,  five  years  gone,  an’  any 
one  of  us  would  rather  die 
facin’  a  thousan’  years  in 


purgatory  than  take  help  off  his  wee  finger 
— an’  he  not  lookin’.” 

Doctor  Danny  groaned  under  his  breath. 
It  was  a  far  easier  thing  for  him  to  face  a 
diphtheria  epidemic  than  to  try  to  stamp 
out  a  community  hatred. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  a  bit  wearily,  “for 
the  Marquis  b  a  brave  lad  with  a  big  heart 
and  a  will  to  follow  it.  What  he  £d  five 
years  ago  was  a  mbtake — the  mistake  of 
taking  advice  from  other  landlords.  Ye  re¬ 
member  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  lad, 
himself,  new-come  into  the  property  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  many  things.  I  hope  Cam-na- 
ween  will  come  to  see  it  right  for  herself 
some  day,  and  the  lad  get  fair  dealing. 
Meanwhile,  I’d  best  let  the  ailment  nm  its 
course,  I’m  thinking.” 

Giving  a  final  pat  to  Bridget’s  hand,  he 
picked  up  the  reins  and  cluck^  to  the  mare. 
Bridget  watched  him  disappear  into  the 
gathering  dusk.  “He  seems  sore  discour¬ 
aged-like,”  she  mused  soberly;  and  then  the 
love  every  dweller  of  the  hills  had  for  Doc¬ 
tor  Danny  swept  over  her,  leaving  her 
shamed  and  remorseful.  “We’d  be  doin’ 
anything  i’  the  world  for  ye — Docthor  Dan¬ 
ny,”  she  shouted  after  him,  “anything  but 
lovin’  the  Marqub  or  givin’  ye  up  to  the 
King.” 

That  night  she  sat  late  by  the  hearth. 
Long  after  Johnnie  and  the  children  had 
rolM  into  their  trundle-beds  and  were 
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sleeping  soundly  she  sat 
on  —  the  books  of  the 
Lonely  Man  on  her  knee. 

“One  —  two  —  three  —  four  —  five 
— I  can  count  anyway,”  and  again  she 
pulled  a  wry  little  smile.  “Sure,  if  I 
hadn’t  ha’  been  so  proud  I  might  have 
begged  a  bit  o’  learnin’  from  Johnnie  or 
the  other  lads;  or  I  might  have  asked 
them  to  read  a  page  now  an’  again.” 
looked  thoughtfully  into  the  turf  embers — 
her  cheek  pressed  tenderly  against  one  of 
the  books.  “  ’Tis  queer,  now,  but  when¬ 
ever  a  body  knows  naught  of  a  thing,  she 
always  thries  her  best  to  fool  folks  into 
thinkin’  she  does,  or  else  she  brags  o’  not 
carin’.  No  one  seems  ever  to  mind  that 
when  leamin’  was  being  passed  around 
I  w’as  behind  the  door  thryin’  to  make  one 
coat  do  six  childher.  But  wouldn’t  I  be 
likin’  to  read!” 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  shaking 
Johnnie  by  the  shoulder.  “Ye  needn’t  be 
wakin’  entirely — just  open  the  one  eye  so 
ye  can  hear  what  I’m  sayin’  to  ye.  Now — 
do  ye  think! — to-morrow  bein’  Sathurday, 
an’  a  half-day  at  the  quarries — that  we 
could  go  to  Donegal  for  the  fixin’s,  in  place 
o’  w'aitin’  till  Fair  Day?  Seems  I’ve  been 
waitin’  so  long  I  couldn’t  stand,  just,  an¬ 
other  night  atween  me  an’  a  new  dthress.” 

And  Johnnie  agreed. 

So  it  happened  a  week  later  that  Bridget- 
of-the-Many-Curls,  with  new  shoes — slip¬ 
pers  they  were,  with  a  strap  across  the 
ankle;  for,  urged  on  by  Johnnie’s  generous 
tongue,  she  had  chosen  the  daintiest  pair  in 
the  cobbler’s  window — and  a  black  dress  (a 
tidy  one  for  mass)  and  a  gay  ribbon  to  bind 
the  curls — took  down  the  precious  books 
from  the  chimney-shelf  and  started  for  the 


Lazy  Bush.  It  was  early 
afternoon;  the  children  were 
in  school,  the  men  busy  in 
the  fields  and  the  women  in 
the  cabins,  and  no  loiterers 
about.  Bridget  found  the 
crossroads  as  she  had  ex¬ 
pected — deserted. 

She  had  chosen  the  Lazy 
Bush,  for  it  had  been  here 
she  had  first  found  the  Lonely  Man,  alone 
and  lonely — and  had  so  christened  him; 
and  she  felt  this  was  the  only  fitting  place 
where  she  could  offer  up  her  silent  gratitude 
and  thanks  for  all  his  bounty.  She  sat 
down  on  the  gray  stone  and  opiened  each 
book  tenderly. 

“One  every  year — an’  somethin’  wrote  in 
each  one — wrote  by  himself.  If  Paddy’s 
faeries  could  be  readin’  them  off  to  me — 
now!” 

On  the  trail  of  the  wish  a  thought  sprang 
into  Bridget’s  mind  and  she  jumped  to  her 
feet,  breathless  and  laughing-eyed. 

“I  know  what!”  and  she  clapped  her 
hands.  “  ’Twas  Paddy  that  said  if  ye  had 
a  wish  an’  ye  put  a  primrose  ring  undther  a 
faery  thorn — an’  ye  danced  around  the  ring 
three  times — makin’  the  wish — ’twould  come 
thrue!” 

Stacking  the  books  a  rod  from  the  stone, 
yet  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lazy  Bush, 
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she  darted  across  the  road  to  a  primrose- 
covered  bank  and  gathered  her  arms  full. 
'Then  she  wove  a  faery  ring  about  the  books 
— until  the  first  flower  joined  the  last. 

“There  be’s  great  virtue  in  a  primrose 
ring,”  she  panted.  Then,  with  a  toss  of  her 
curls  and  a  quick  look  down  each  of  the 
four  roads  to  make  certain  no  one  was  com¬ 
ing,  she  picked  up  her  skirts;  and  away  and 
away  the  wee  slippiers  danced  while  Bridget 
sang — all  unconscious  of  the  rhyme  of  it: 

“Three  times  round  the  primrose  ring, 

Three  times  round  I’ll  dance  and  sing. 

An’  I  wish — I  wish  at  the  end  o’  the  three — 
The  faeries  would  read  my  books  for  me!” 

A  large  man  in  a  hunting  suit  of  Donegal 
homespun  sprang  over  a  nearby  hedge. 
“This  is  a  very  gentle  spot — the  faeries  have 
lost  no  time,  you  see,”  he  said  solemnly. 

Bridget  gave  him  but  half  a  look.  With  a 


cry  she  was  over  the  ring  and  down  on  the 
gray  stone — speechless.  It  was  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Cam-na-ween. 

He  took  a  quick  stride  over  the  road  after 
her,  gathering  the  books  under  his  arm  as 
he  came;  and  after  the  fashion  of  a  man 
who  finds  himself  at  home  anywhere,  he 
stretched  his  length  under  the  bush  b^ide 
her.  With  a  book  opened  in  one  hand  he 
looked  up  at  her  quizzically. 

“Let  me  see:  ‘To  Bridget-of-the-Many- 
Curls  from  the  Lonely  Man,  in  memory  of 
the  time  when  she  pointed  him  the  way  to 
friendship.’  Hmmm — and  here’s  another: 
‘To  an  Irish  lass — a  book  of  her  own  Irish 
poets.’  So  you  like  poetry?” 

Surprise  and  mortification  had  bound 
Bridget’s  tongue,  but  indignation  now  loos¬ 
ened  the  knot:  “Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  be 
likin’  poetry? — tell  me  that!” 
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The  Marquis  smiled.  “Well,  why 
shouldn’t  you!  Now  I  suppose  you’ve  read 
every  poem  in  this  book?” 

Fear  tightened  the  knot  a  bit  and  Bridget 
answered  clumsily:  “I’m  not  sayin’  I’ve 
read  every  one.  Sure — ’tis  a  big  book.” 

“Sure  and  it  is,”  agreed  the  Marquis. 
“What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  why  you 
want  some  one  to  read  them  for  you.  It 
can’t  be — why,  surely — ”  he  hesitated,  scan¬ 
ning  Bridget’s  face  narrowly.  “Surely  you 
can  read?” 

Righteous  anger  broke  the  knot  entirely: 
“Read,  is  it  ye  are  askin’?  Do  ye  think  b^ 
cause  ye  are  the  Marquis,  just,  an’  a  fine 
gentleman  wi’  money  to  hoard  an’  quarries 
to  close — if  ye  like — an’  I’m  naught  but  one 
o’  your  p>oor  tenants — do  ye  think  I’ve  no 
leamin’  at  all?  I’d  like  ye  to  know  I’m  an 
O’Connor — an’  we  harken  sthraight  back 
to  King  Connor,  Chief  o’  the  Red  Branch 
Knights  an’  Ulster;  an’  there  be’s  a  shan- 
nachie  or  knowledgeable  man  in  every  gen¬ 
eration  of  us.  Why — ye  couldn’t  find  an 
O’Connor — livin’  or  dead — wi’out  leamin’.” 
She  stopped  for  breath,  but  an  irritating 
smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Marquis  drove  her 
on.  “An’  if  ye  want  to  know  why  I  was 
askin’  for  some  one  to  read  them  books  to 
me — I’ll  tell  ye:  ’Tis  because  I’m  fair  sick 
of  the  sound  o’  my  own  voice  readin’  them 
— that’s  the  why!” 

With  a  toss  of  her  curls  she  faced  him 
squarely — eye  to  eye — daring  him  to  doubt 
her.  The  Marquis  answered  her  never  a 
word.  He  turned  to  the  book  of  poems  and 
read  one  after  another;  read  until  the  sun 
went  down  behind  Binn  Ban  and  the  night 
wind  sprang  up.  And  Bridget  listened,  her 
chin  deep-buried  in  her  hands — her  eyes  on 
the  far-away  hills — looking  as  one  toward  a 
promised  land. 

The  bells  of  the  kine  coming  home  to 
their  byres  roused  her  at  last  and  she 
jumped  to  her  feet,  ashamed  of  her  long, 
silent  listening. 

“Ye’d  betther  stop.”  She  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  books.  “Sure,  if  ye’d  ha’  kept 
on  much  longer  I’d  ha’  been  as  sick  o’  your 
readin’  as  my  own.”  And  with  that  she 
left  him,  taking  the  home  road,  straight  as 
the  crow  flies. 

The  next  day  she  was  by  the  hearth, 
carding  wool  for  a  neighbor,  when  a  shadow 
darkened  the  door.  There  was  small  need 
of  her  looking  up) — she  knew  in  her  heart 
who  had  cast  the  shadow;  and  only  for  the 


hunger  that  had  been  hers  so  long  she  would 
have  sent  him  quickly  about  his  business 
with  a  good  tongue-lashing.  As  it  was,  she 
left  the  first  sp>eaking  to  him — keeping  hard 
at  the  carding. 

“God  and  Mary  be  with  ye!  ’Tis  a  brave 
day,”  he  said,  giving  the  Gaelic  greeting. 

“Aye,  if  no  one  blights  it.”  Then — still 
without  looking  at  him:  “What  are  ye 
doin’  wi’  the  Irish?  Sure,  it  sets  mortial 
sthrange  on  your  tongue.” 

The  Marquis  flush^.  “I  have  a  right  to 
the  Irish,  though  no  one  in  Cam-na-ween' 
seems  ever  to  remember  it.  My  mother 
was  Irish  and  a  Gaelic  sp)eaker;  she  taught 
me  to  sp>eak  it — and  to  love  it.” 

Bridget  stoop>ed  lower  over  the  wool  to 
hide  the  burning  of  her  own  cheeks.  “  ’Tis 
a  pity,  just,  ye’ve  taken  afther  your  father.” 

“How?” 

“All  English  an’  landlord,  faith.” 

A  sharp  answer  sprang  to  his  lipjs — but  it 
got  no  farther.  Long  since  the  Marquis 
had  learned  the  wisdom  of  bridling  his 
tongue;  angry  words  were  but  a  p)oor  rem¬ 
edy  for  hatr^;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  was 
ever  to  van  his  p>eople,  he  must  do  it  with 
patience — silently  working  their  weal. 

“May  I  come  in?”  he  asked. 

“Aye,  if  ye’ll  keep  your  feet  out  o’  the 
wool  an’  mind  your  place,”  and  Bridget  set 
her  lips  tight — fearsome  that  the  wish  to 
have  him  read  on  in  the  books  might  spring 
out  unawares  and  shame  her  again. 

“His  place.”  The  Marquis’s  mind  caught 
at  the  last  words,  bitterly.  What  dreams 
he  had  had  of  that  place  in  Cam-na-ween. 
With  his  father’s  inheritance  and  his  moth¬ 
er’s  Irish  heart  and  yearning  toward  his  own 
p)eople,  what  could  he  not  have  done  for 
them!  He  had  pictured  himself  op>ening 
classes  for  the  youths  who  wanted  more 
education  than  the  national  schools  allowed; 
starting  a  trade-school  for  boys,  and  lace¬ 
making  for  girls;  turning  the  old  lodge  into 
an  infirmary  so  that  the  sick  should  have 
prop>er  care  and  medicine;  and  p)ensioning 
the  old  men  who  had  worked  hard  and  de¬ 
served  a  comfortable  old  age.  He  had  seen 
himself  always  the  welcomed  friend  at  their 
hearthsides,  and  godfather  to  half  the  par¬ 
ish.  The  reality  of  curses  and  closed  doors 
was  bitter  inde^. 

“Where  are  the  books?”  he  asked  abrupt¬ 
ly.  “I’ll  read  if  you  like.” 

“Sure,  if  I  had  what  I  like  it  w'ouldn’t  be 
ye  there — but  if  it’s  crazy  ye  are  to  see 


what  more’s  i’  the  books,  ye  can  read  on  a 
bit.  I’ll  put  up  wi’  the  bother  o’  listenin’.” 

Bridget’s  eyes  were  hard  upon  her  work 
so  that  she  missed  the  beginning  of  a  laugh 
on  the  Marquis’s  face  as  he  reached  back 
on  the  chimney-shelf  for  the  books. 

“Ye  might  take  the  blue  one — ’twas  the 
last  cornin’,”  suggested  Bridget. 

“What  is  the  name  of  it?” 

“What  do  ye  want  wi’  the  name  when 
I’m  givin’  ye  the  color  of  it?” 

“Because  there  are  two  blue  books.” 

Bridget’s  cheeks  flamed.  “There’s  but  one 
blue  b^k,  I  tell  ye;  the  other’s  green,  aye, 
green  as  a  robin’s  egg.  Can’t  ye  see  it  is?” 

The  Marquis  put  his  back  between  them, 
that  she  might  not  see  the  twitching  of  his 
lips.  He  took  down  the  paler  of  the  two 
books,  and  opening  it  to  the  fly-leaf  as  he 
had  the  others  he  read: 

“  ‘To  Bridget,  with  the  wish  that  she 
may  read  it  to  me  under  the  Lazy  Bush 
when  I  come  again  in  the  summer.’  ” 

A  cry  from  Bridget  turned  him  about  and 
he  saw  her,  standing  in  the  midst  of  her 
wool,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  de¬ 
serted  fledgling. 


“Why,  are  you  not  glad  he’s  coming?  I 
thought  every  one  in  Cam-na-ween  wor¬ 
ship^  him.”  And  the  Marquis  smiled  bit¬ 
terly. 

“Aye,  we  do — an’  glory  be  to  Pether  he’s 
cornin’!  If  only — if  only — ”  and  she  shook 
all  over  with  the  joy  of  the  news  and  the 
shame  of  what  she  would  have  to  tell  him 
when  he  came. 

“If  only  you  could  read,”  suggested  the 
Marquis  kindly. 

But  Bridget  caught  only  the  bitter  smile. 
“So  ye  are  laughin’  at  my  ignorance;  an’ 
ye’ve  been  laughin’  at  it  since  yesthemight 
— the  grand  gentleman  that  ye  are!  Curse 
ye — an’  the  men  afore  ye  that  have  starved 
our  minds  along  wi’  our  bodies,  since  Crom¬ 
well!” 

“No  good  can  come  of  curses,”  he  said 
gently.  “If,  instead  of  cursing  every  person 
who  hurt  us,  we  made  them  atone  for  the 
hurt,  how  much  more  sensible  that  would 
be.  There  is  no  shame  in  being  ignorant — 
the  shame  lies  on  those  who  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  Now  suppose  you  let  me  atone  for  my 
sins  by  helping  you.” 

“Help!  Do  ye  think - ” 

I 


“now,  ye  pick  out  all  the  longest 

AND  HARDTHEST  WORDS,  AND  I'LL 
LEARN  them;  AFTHER  THAT  THE  WEE 
ONES  won’t  THROUBLE  ME  AT  ALL." 
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But  the  Marquis  cut  her  short.  “Why 
not?  Why  not  let  me  teach  you  to  read — 
and  anything  else  you  want  to  know?  You 
have  a  right  to  learn;  and  remember  the 
world  is  just  full  of  books  and  things,  all 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  a  little 
knowledge.” 

“Do  ye  think  I’d  be  content  wi’  a  little? 
I’d  want  a  lot — all  there  was.” 

“You  are  welcome  to  all  I  have — it  isn’t 
all  there  is,  but  it  would  make  a  fair  begin¬ 
ning.  Why,  you  could  learn  to  read  by  sum¬ 
mer — before  he  comes!” 

They  faced  each  other  across  the  hearth 
a  full  minute,  the  appeal  in  one  fighting  the 
anger  in  the  other.  Then  as  a  bit  of  burn¬ 
ing  turf  will  flare  for  a  long  space — crum¬ 
bling  at  the  last — so  the  Marquis  watched 
Bridget’s  anger  turn  to  dead  ashes. 

“  ^was  not  long  since  I  told  Docthor 
Danny  I’d  rather  take  a  thousan’  years  in 
purgatory  than  help  from  ye,”  ^e  said 
thoughtfully.  “But  sure,  purgatory  wouldn’t 
be  so  terrible  bad  if  ye  had  b^ks  an’  leamin’ 
along.” 

“Sure,  and  it  wouldn’t,”  agreed  the  Mar¬ 
quis. 

“I’ll  not  curse  ye  more;  but  I’ll  keep  to 
the  hatin’,  an’  I’ll  pay  ye  back  every  slither 
o’  help  I  take  from  ye.  I’ll  learn  from  ye, 
though  —  Holy  Mother  Mary,  how  I’ll 
learn!” 

It  was  a  strange  schooling  that  was  Brid¬ 
get’s.  She  scorned  all  primers,  readers,  copy¬ 
books,  and  the  like;  she  would  learn  nothing 
save  from  her  own  precious  books.  If  the 
Marquis  had  any  preconceived  method  of 
teaching,  he  abandoned  it  at  the  beginning, 
for  Bridget  had  chosen  one  of  her  own.  She 
had  opened  the  book  of  poetry  at  the  first 
page  and,  handing  it  to  the  Marquis,  de¬ 
manded: 

“Now,  ye  pick  out  all  the  longest  an’ 
hardthest  words,  an’  I’ll  learn  them;afther 
that  the  wee  ones  won’t  throuble  me  at  all.” 

Her  quickness  and  memory  were  nothing 
short  of  marvelous;  a  word  once  learned  was 
never  forgotten,  and  with  it  she  learned  the 
meaning  and  the  written  form  of  it.  Fair 
days  or  foul,  she  met  the  Marquis  on  the 
moorland  by  Paddy’s  cabin;  and  there 
teacher  and  student  worked  hours  at  a 
stretch,  far  away  from  curious  eyes  or  gos¬ 
siping  tongues. 

Early  spring  gave  place  to  mating,  and 
mating  to  nesting  time.  Never  was  there 
such  a  year  for  bird-courting.  The  air  was 


full  of  love  madrigals  from  cock-crow  to 
candle-time;  and  even  deep  in  the  night, 
from  out  a  hedge  or  bush  would  come  the 
drowsy  lilt  from  some  heart  so  overfull  of 
love  it  could  not  spill  itself  by  day  alone. 
The  songs  did  not  pass  by  Bridget’s  ears 
unnoticed. 

“I  don’t  know  what  has  taken  the  wee 
feathered  creathures  this  spring,”  she  said 
to  Paddy  one  afternoon.  She  had  closed 
the  book  on  her  lesson  and  had  sent  the 
Marqxiis  “to  mind  his  own  doin’s,”  that  she 
might  have  a  quiet  talk  with  the  half-wit. 

“To  hear  them  now  ye’d  think  life  wi’  its 
nestin’  an’  brood-raisin’  an’  crumb-gather¬ 
in’  was  one  grand  feis — wouldn’t  ye?” 

“An’  so  it  is,”  said  Paddy,  “to  them  that 
has  love  i’  their  hearts  an’  sets  their  work 
to  a  song.” 

“  ’Tis  little  I  know  o’  love;  an’,  faith, 
that’s  one  kind  o’  leamin’  I’m  not  afther 
seekin’.” 

“  ’Tis  the  one  kind  that  comes  wi’out 
seekin’.  Hearken  to  Paddy,  now  —  if  ye 
took  love  out  o’  the  world,  do  ye  think 
spring  would  come  at  all?”  The  half-wit 
answered  his  own  question  with  a  fierce 
shaking  of  the  head.  “God’s  Footstool 
would  stay  always  brown  an’  barren,  an’ 
souls  would  be  bom  withered.” 

“How  do  ye  know — ye’ve  never  had  love 
to  give  nor  to  hold?” 

“  ’Tis  not  what  ye’ve  had  always  that 
yt  know  most  alx>ut — but  what  ye’ve 
missed.” 

Bridget  came  down  from  the  brae  with  a 
new  uneasiness  in  her  heart;  and  it  was 
stronger  the  next  day  when  she  came  upon 
Paddy  again  on  her  way  to  her  lesson. 

“The  luck  rise  wi’  ye!”  he  called  out; 
“sure,  ’tis  sthrange  how  a  lass  wi’  her  tongue 
sharpened  against  courtin’  can  go  dandther- 
in’  off  to  meet  it  more  nor  half  way.” 

“  Tis  leamin’  I’m  afther — no  more  nor 
no  less — I’d  liave  ye  mind,”  and  Bridget 
tossed  her  curls  scornfully. 

“An’  I’d  have  ye  mind  that  leamin’  is 
but  another  name  for  love,”  and  Paddy 
chuckled. 

That  day  Bridget  took  her  lesson  from 
one  of  her  own  Irish  poets.  She  opened  the 
book  at  random  and  read  stumblingly: 

“Set  your  love  about  me  as  a  sea! 

Encompassing — whose  white  and  cooling  waves 

Bring  peace — or  should  at  times  wur  soul  desire. 
To  prove  my  spirit’s  fervour,  then  I  crave 

Love’s  baptism  in  deeps  of  strengthening  fire — 
Set  your  love  about  me  as  a  seal’’ 
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The  book  was  closed  with  a  bang. 
“What’s  in  all  this  love-talk,  I’d  like  to 
know?”  Her  cheeks  burned  redder  than 
turf-embers  and  her  eyes  snapped  from  the 
burning.  “Sure,  it  seems  as  if  birds  an’  p)oets 
couldn’t  be  bidin’  sensible  for  half  a  minute. 
Love — love — love — sings  the  throstle  yon- 
dther,  his  mouth  choked,  just,  wi’  that  worm 
he’s  fetchin’  home  for  his  childher’s  dinner; 
an’  ’tis  more  love — love — love  that  the 
poets  are  spillin’  off  their  goose-quills — all 
because  ’tis  the  one  thing  i’  the  world  rich 
an’  poor  an’  creathures  alike  can  get  wi’out 
payin’  aught  for  it.  Sure,  money  an’  knowl¬ 
edge  are  the  only  things  worth  havin’,  I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“You  are  wrong.  The  things  in  the  world 
that  are  worth  the  most  are  the  things  you 
can  never  pay  for:  kind  words,  trust,  and 
love.  I  would  trade  off  all  the  money  and 
knowledge  I  have  at  the  next  county  fair 
for  those  three  things,  if  I  could,  and  feel 
a  thousand  pounds  richer.”  And  the  Mar¬ 
quis  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  though  he  would 
be  off  at  once  to  drive  the  bargain. 

“Would  ye  now!”  mocked  Bridget. 
“Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  ye  are  goin’  clean 
daft— ^aft  as  Paddy  the  Gandther.” 

In  the  four  months  that  spanned  her  first 
lesson  and  the  coming  of  the  Lonely  Man, 
many  kinds  of  knowledge  came  knocking  at 
Bridget’s  door.  To  one  she  would  not 
hearken,  but  shot  the  bolt  hard  against  it. 
To  all  the  others  she  opened  wide,  greeting 
them  as  welcomed  guests.  And  as  no  guests 
can  cross  our  threshold  without  changing  us 
for  good  or  ill,  so  these  laid  their  hands  on 
Bridget’s  mind  and  heart  and  tongue,  soft¬ 
ening  and  molding.  And  that  forbidden 
guest,  waiting  outside  the  fast-barred  door, 
took  courage  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  brave  day  in  midsummer  that 
brought  the  Lonely  Man  back  to  Cam-na- 
ween  again.  During  those  five  years  that 
he  had  been  gone,  the  f>eople  of  the  hills  had 
never  forgotten  for  a  day  what  he  had  done 
for  them.  He  had  never  written;  no  mes¬ 
sage  had  come  from  him  save  in  the  books 
he  had  sent  to  Bridget  and  with  the  money 
for  Paddy — that  he  and  his  “childher” 
might  never  want  for  com  or  stirabout  or 
tea.  But  the  steady  running  of  the  quar¬ 
ries,  the  better  wages,  the  relief  fund  that 
allowed  half-pay  to  every  man  sick  or  in¬ 
jured — were  not  all  these  messages,  mes¬ 
sages  from  a  human  being  with  a  heart  and 
an  interest  to  spend  on  them? 


That  is  what  the  people  of  Cam-na-ween 
thought  as  they  tramp^  down  the  road  to 
the  station — their  bodies  nourished  and 
their  minds  content.  The  little  platform 
was  all  too  small  to  hold  them;  they  spilled 
over  on  to  the  strip  of  gravel  that  lin^  the 
track,  laughing  the  care-free  laugh  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Doctor  Danny  was  among  them, 
and  Patrick  Baron  the  agent,  Tomais  the 
bailiff,  and  Johnnie  the  new-made  foreman. 

And  in  the  center — “just  where  the  thrain 
would  be  afther  stoppin’” — stood  Paddy 
and  his  gray  geese,  with  Bridget  beside  him. 
Not  one  of  them  noticed  the  Marquis — 
standing  apart;  not  one  of  them  but  at 
heart  had  robb^  him  of  the  name  that  was 
his  by  rights,  to  put  it  on  the  Lonely  Man 
— the  name  of  “masther.” 

Round  the  bend  of  the  little  narrow-gage 
the  engine  came,  blowing  her  toy  whistle; 
and  a  great,  wide-throated  cheer  broke  from 
the  watchers. 

“Coed  mille  faille! — A  thousand  welcomes 
to  Ireland!”  they  shouted. 

The  Lonely  Man  threw  open  the  door  of 
his  carriage,  his  eyes  full  of  great  gladness. 
“The  luck  rise  with  ye!”  he  shouted  back. 

The  next  moment  his  hands  found  Pad¬ 
dy’s.  “How  are  the  childher?”  he  asked; 
and  then  to  Bridget:  “Have  you  the  books 
all  read?” 

“Aye,  an’  twice  read,”  came  the  fervent 
answer. 

Some  one  back  of  them  gave  tongue  to 
the  thought  that  was  upp>ermost  with  them 
all:  “G^’s  blessin’  on  the  masther  o’  the 
quarries!”  and  in  a  trice  a  hundred  other 
tongues  took  it  up:  “Aye,  God’s  blessin’  on 
him!” 

“What  do  they  mean?”  the  Lonely  Man 
asked  Bridget. 

“Ye,  of  course.  Who  else  would  they 
mean?” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Ask  them  yourself — if  ye  be  doubtin’.” 

He  mounted  his  owm  box,  which  had  just 
been  unloaded;  and  the  crowd,  thinking  a 
sp>eech  was  coming,  grew  instantly  silent. 
“I  would  say  ‘amen’  to  that  if  I  were  sure 
whom  you  meant  by  ‘the  master  of  the 
quarries.’  ” 

“Dhil  a  body  but  ye,”  came  the  answ’er 
from  somewhere. 

“Then  you  are  wrong — I  don’t  own  the 
quarries.” 

Amazement  and  unbelief  showed  in  every 
face;  and  the  Lonely  Man,  seeing,  went  on 
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slowly:  “I  bought  them  and  opened  them, 
as  you  found  out  after  I  was  gone,  but  I 
owned  them  only  a  month.  The  Marquis 
sent  Patrick  Baron,  here,  on  the  next  steam¬ 
er  after  me,  and  bought  them  back  again. 
He  said  he  had  the  right  to  them,  after  all, 
and  he  did — so  I  gave  them  up.  Do  you 
mean  he  has  never  told  you  all  these  years?” 

There  was  no  spoken  answer  this  time — 
only  the  glad  light  had  died  out  of  every 
eye  and  in  its  place  had  come  resentment 
and  something  very  like  hate.  The  Lonely 
Man  wondered  if  it  could  be  so. 

“That  was  splendid  of  him!”  and  his  voice 
rang  out  strong  and  vibrant.  “The  man 
who  can  do  good  behind  a  stranger’s  back 
and  ask  no  share  of  your  gratitude  and 
blessing  is  the  man  you  can  trust.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  no  right  to  the  thanks  you 
have  been  giving  me — but  I  haven’t.  All 
the  improvements  at  the  quarries — the  bet¬ 
ter  wages  and  all — you  owe  to  the  Marquis. 
Now,  wish  God’s  blessing  on  the  ‘master  of 
the  quarries’  and  I’ll  put  an  ‘amen’  to  it.” 

But  no  blessing  came.  Every  man,  wom¬ 
an,  and  child  turned  hastily  away  with 
grim,  sullen  looks,  scattering  up  the  hill- 
road,  home.  In  an  instant  the  Marquis  had 
disapf>eared  into  the  woods  that  fringed  the 
manor  house;  and  when  the  Lonely  Man 
got  down  from  his  box  only  Paddy,  Doctor 
Danny,  and  Bridget  remained.  And  Brid¬ 
get  tarried  only  a  moment. 

“An’  didn’t  ye  know?”  she  asked  Doctor 
Danny. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  She  turned 
to  the  Lonely  Man:  “An’  it  wasn’t  ye  that 
made  Johnnie  foreman?” 

Again  she  was  answered  by  a  shake  of 
the  head.  With  a  sob  in  her  throat,  she 
turned  and  ran — ran  as  fast  as  ever  she 
could  down  the  road  toward  the  Lazy 
Bush. 

“Sure,  my  mind’s  such  a  mixin’  o’  doin’s 
an’  sayin’s  an’  conthradictin’s — I’m  not 
knowin’  what  I’m  thinkin’,”  she  sobbed. 

She  saw  nothing  of  where  she  was  going 
until  her  feet  struck  on  the  gray  stone  and 
she  dropped  down  on  it — a  huddled,  an¬ 
guish-spent  little  figure  under  the  Lazy 
Bush. 

“I  wondther  is  it  always  so  hard — this 
makin’  up  your  mind  all  over  again  to  some¬ 
thin’  new?  Sure,  ’tis  as  hurtin’  as  settin’  a 
broken  bone.” 

Blit  at  last  she  wiped  the  tears  away  and 
looked  before  her  to  the  road — to  where  the 


summer  drouth  had  left  a  patch  of  sandy 
dust. 

“  Twas  thereabouts  I  made  the  ring — 
an’  wished  the  wish.  Sure,  could  I  make 
another — an’  would  it  come  as  thrue?” 

She  looked  about  her,  searchingly.  The 
primroses  had  long  since  withered  away, 
but  on  their  bank  grew  clumps  of  purple 
foxglove.  Bridget  spied  them  hopefully. 

“I  wondther,  now,  would  the  faery-thim¬ 
bles,  yondther,  do?  Sure,  ’twould  put  harm 
on  no  one  if  I  thried.” 

With  lagging  steps  she  gathered  them  and 
marked  a  circle  with  them  in  the  dust. 
Slowly  she  walked  round  and  round,  sob¬ 
bing  afresh — her  head  bent,  her  heart  alone 
making  the  wish. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  a  voice 
from  over  the  hedge. 

“Sure,  I’m  breakin’  the  summer 
dthrouth,”  and  Bridget’s  feet  kept  on  their 
way. 

“It’s  too  late  for  faery  wishes.”  The 
voice  was  close  beside  her  now. 

“  ’Tis  never  too  late — if  ye  keep  faith, 
green,  in  your  heart.” 

“May  I  ask  what  the  wish  is  this  time?” 

“Aye,  ye  may.” 

“And  will  you  tell  me?” 

“Aye,  I  might.” 

Some  unseen  hand  put  silence  on  the  two 
for  a  space — and  the  guest  that  had  been 
kept  waiting  so  long  on  the  threshold  of 
Bridget’s  heart,  seeing  the  door  ajar,  pushed 
it  wide  open  and  went  in. 

“I  was  wishin’,”  said  Bridget  slowly,  “I 
was  wbhin’ — I  could  be  afther  payin’  ye 
the  debt  I  owe  ye.” 

“Ye  can,”  said  the  Marquis,  dropping 
into  the  Irish  that  was  his  by  rights. 

“How?  I’ll  pay  if  ye’ll  tell  me.” 

“We’ll  drive  a  bargain  over  it.  I’ll  give 
ye  the  knowledge  and  money  I  have  for 
three  things  that  I’m  needing  mortial  bad. 
Shall  I  name  them  for  ye?” 

“Ye  can  save  your  breath — I  mind  ye 
said  somethin’  about  them  once  afore.” 

“Well?”  said  the  Marquis. 

“Well,”  said  Bridget,  “two  things  for 
three  things  is  a  bad  bargain  entirely.” 

“Can  ye  mend  it  in  any  way?”  The  Mar¬ 
quis  asked  it  anxiously. 

“Aye,  I  might.  .  .  .  Now,  ye  could  put 
money  and  knowledge  against  the  kind 
words  an’  thrust — but  that  leaves  love,  ye 
see,”  said  Bridget. 

“Aye,  but  I  could  put  love  against  it.” 
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“That  would  make  a  rare  bargain.” 

“But  the  love  was  thrown  in  long  ago, 
machroidhe.  Were  ye  not  knowing?” 

Bridget  shook  her  head.  “I’m  fearsome 
there  are  some  things  I’m  mortial  slow  in 
leamin’.” 

“Do  ye  think,”  asked  the  Marquis  after 
a  long  silence — a  fruitful  silence,  “do  ye 
think  ye  can  teach  the  others  to  trust  me — 
and  care  just  a  little?” 

“Sure,  they  are  lovin’  ye  this  minute — 
only  they  are  not  knowin’  it.  Don’t  ye 
know  an  Irish  mind  is  like  a  goose  in  a  blind 
alley — ’twill  fly  up  an’  down  an’  beat  its 
wings  near  broke  afore  it  will  let  any  one 


dthrive  it  out  into  the  open?  Ye  leave  it  to 
me,  they’ll  be  sayin’  ‘God’s  blessin’  on  the 
masther  o’  the  quarries’  in  a  fortnight — or 
God  help  them!” 

“Hush,  dear,”  and  the  Marquis  laid  the 
silence  on  her  with  his  lips.  Just  then  a  lark 
soared,  lilting,  above  their  heads. 

“Do  ye  know,”  said  Bridget,  “there  be’s 
more  to  this  courtin’  than  any  one  would 
dthream  of,  alone,  in  a  hundthr^  years.  ’Tis 
a  road  all  primroses  an’  bird-songs — an’  it 
leads  sthraight  from  the  chap>el  door  to - ” 

“To  where,  machroidhe?” 

“To  Paradise,  sure.  Where  else  would  it 
lead?”  asked  Bridget-of-the-Many-Curls. 


IN  AUTUMN 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

not  for  you  and  not  for  me 
The  languor  of  the  Spring, 

The  Earth’s  reluctant  prophecy. 

Her  first  faint  blossoming. 

Perchance  Love  loitered  on  his  way 
Through  April  dawns  and  eves; 

We  find  him  on  an  Autumn  day 
Amid  the  drifting  leaves. 

Oh,  Spring  is  done  and  Summer’s  done 
And  soon  comes  Winter’s  cold. 

Yet  mark  to-day  beneath  the  sun 
The  wide  heath’s  sudden  gold. 

Like  high-blown  flame  the  tall  trees  blaze. 
Curving  before  the  wind. 

Ah,  these  the  all-defiant  days 
That  mock  the  death  behind. 

So  yet  a  space,  a  little  space. 

Give  Love  our  hands  to  hold. 

Not  ours  the  young  Spring’s  F>allid  grace, 
But  Autumn’s  flame  and  gold. 

Not  ours  to  miss  or  mourn  the  May, 
Since  singing  through  the  sheaves 
Love  finds  us  on  an  Autumn  day 
Amid  the  drifting  leaves. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX-THE  SIGNAL 


KRISTINA’S  face  looked  thin  and 

Cher  eyes  were  set  with  fear.  She 
came  slowly  on,  like  a  person  in 
a  trance,  half  hanging  back,  half 
drawn  with  ropes.  She  stopped  at  one  end 
of  the  little  table,  a  few  feet  from  Ten 
Euyck. 

“Put  out  your  hand  and  offer  me  that 
letter.” 

She  put  it  out  and  he  seized  the  letter 
and  the  hand  in  his. 

“And  now,  my  dear,  I  admire  the  tales 
your  sister  tells  you;  later  on,  I  shall  tell 
one,  too.  None  the  less,  she  is  now  lost, 
and  through  your  fault.  As  Herrick  is.” 

She  lift^  her  white  face  and  questioned 
him,  with  the  darkness  of  her  eyes. 

“Let  him  go!  After  all  that  he  has  heard? 
How  could  I?  You  gave  your  signal  and 
now  I  must  give  mine.  It’s  been  a  hard 
fight,  Christina!  And  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils!” 

He  dragged  her  slowly  toward  him  by  the 
clenched  hand  he  held,  his  hungry  smile 
ffushed  and  yet  cold  with  hate,  f^ing  on 
her  desi>erate  compliance.  And  as  he  ^ew 
her  past  the  table  Christina  caught  up  the 
lamp  and  struck  it  with  her  whole  force 
into  his  face. 

There  was  a  tremendous  noise  of  crashing 
glass,  and  then  darkness,  filled  with  the 
smell  of  oil.  Christina’s  slender  strength 


had  found  force  for  such  a  blow  that  the 
lamp  had  been  put  out  before  it  could  ex¬ 
plode;  and  what  it  had  been  put  out  upon 
was  Ten  Euyck’s  he^d.  He  floundered 
back;  dazed,  cut,  with  the  sense  battered 
out  of  him.  And  at  the  same  moment  the 
last  knot  yielded  to  stiff  fingers  and  Herrick 
staggered  to  hb  feet.  He  dropped  over  the 
balcony  to  the  ground,  and  Christina  ran 
toward  the  sound  of  him,  in  the  darkness. 
“Oh!  oh!”  she  said,  and  clung  like  a  child 
upon  his  breast. 

But  for  a  little  crack  under  the  door  into 
the  hall,  the  blackness  had  swallowed  every 
shape.  This  was  all  in  their  favor.  They 
stood  listening,  holding  their  breath,  know¬ 
ing  that  Ten  Euyck  was  there  before  them  . 
but  not  able  to  see  where;  and  then  he  fired. 
Herrick  followed  the  lead  of  the  flash  and 
leap>ed  upon  him.  Ten  Euyck  sank  to  one 
knee,  but  he  had  gripped  Herrick  as  he  fell; 
the  two  men  struggled  to  their  feet,  and 
across  the  room  and  up  and  down  they 
fought  and  clung  and  swayed  and  trampled, 
upsetting  chairs,  their  feet  slipping  and 
grinding  on  the  smooth  floor;  and  though 
the  shots  continued  to  sound,  they  were 
fired  downward  and  Christina  guess^  that 
Herrick  had  forced  Ten  Euyck’s  hand 
toward  the  ground  and  was  struggling  for 
possession  of  the  pistol.  She  could  hear 
their  breath  sobbing  in  the  darkness. 
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Suddenly  their  black,  struggling  bulk 
crashed  down  on  the  piano  and  the  shots 
ceased.  The  pistol  fell  to  the  ground.  Ten 
Euyck’s  voice  gasped  out,  like  rending  cloth: 
“All  six  are  fired!  That’s  my  signal!”  Then 
there  was  an  oath,  a  lurch,  a  sound  of  blows, 
the  table  tipped  over  with  a  smash,  followed 
by  the  thud  of  both  men  falling  to  the  floor; 
there  was  a  groan,  a  pause,  and  then  some 
one  rose  and  came  slowly  toward  Christina 
through  the  dark  room. 

In  a  childish  terror  of  broken  nerves, 
“Bruce!”  Christina  shrieked.  Then  her 
shrinking,  outstretched  fingers  touched  a 
rough,  damp  sleeve,  and  “Bruce!”  she 
sobbed  contentedly.  They  met  with  a 
bump,  and  clutched  each  other,  laughing 
with  joy,  in  this  little  moment  before  the 
last.  Already  they  could  hear  the  hurrying 
men,  dark  figures  blackened  on  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  terraces  came  alive  with  sound, 
lights  showed  and  were  gone;  and  Herrick, 
holding  the  empty  gun,  sought  vainly  to  put 
Christina  back  from  him.  She  held  to  him, 
leaning  on  him,  hardly  breathing. 

“It’s  death,  dear!”  she  said.  “Forgive 
me!” 

“Oh!” 

She  felt  him  bend  his  head  and,  lifting  up 
her  face,  she  set  her  mouth  to  his. 

From  the  carriage  sweep  without  there 
came — two  short  and  one  long — three  notes 
from  the  horn  of  an  automobile. 

CHAPTER  XXX 
“and  lowxr  the  proud!” 

The  door  from  the  hall  opened,  letting  in 
a  flood  of  light.  At  the  same  time  a  man 
came  through  one  of  the  windows.  He  was 
the  first  of  a  number.  But  out  of  Herrick’s 
very  hold  Christina  slipped  and  caught  this 
man  by  the  arm;  drooping  now  with  her  last 
strength,  half  smiling,  half  in  tears.  “Oh, 
Heaven  and  our  fathers!”  she  cried  in  a 
faint  wail,  “but  you  were  a  little  late! 
Mr.  District  Attorney,  your  mail!” 

Kane  took  the  tom  and  blackened  sheets 
she  had  never  once  let  go,  and  answered  as 
he  looked  them  through:  “Late!  Well, 
I’ve  got  all  but  oife  or  two  of  those  who  de¬ 
tained  me.  It  turned  out  something  of  an 
obstacle  race!” 

“And  I  dep>ended,”  Christina  gasped, 
“on  a  quick  curtain!  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  fight  that  kept  you  from  picking  up 


your  cue!  But  all’s  well  that  ends  well - ” 

“Indeed?”  said  Ten  Euyck’s  voice. 

The  detectives  had  picked  him  up;  and, 
conscious  though  collapsed  and  shaking, 
he  now  leaned  against  the  wall.  His  voice 
rose  with  gathering  wildness  in  a  series  of 
sharp  breaks.  “She  traded  me?  You 
wouldn’t  prosecute  the  sister,  Kane,  if  she 
landed  me?  You  cared  so  much  more  about 
blackmail  than  murder — was  that  it?” 

“That  was  it.  In  this  case.” 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  had  scattered 
to  search  the  house;  and  Kane  stood  looking 
in  grim  amusement  at  the  scene — the 
smashed  glass  and  china,  the  overturned 
furniture,  the  jewels  lying  amid  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  supper,  the  spreading  pool  of  oil. 
Ten  Euyck’s  handcuffexi  disorder,  and  the 
scarecrow  dilapidation  of  Herrick — Chris¬ 
tina,  too,  with  her  tom  golden  dress  and 
dishevel^  hair. 

The  strangeness  and  the  triumph  of  it  all 
loosened  a  tongue  naturally  silent.  “Is  that 
news  to  you.  Ten  Euyck?  You  know  how 
long  I’ve  suspected  some  extraordinary 
criminal,  some  bootblack’s  dream  of  a 
social  light  using  the  Arm  of  Justice  merely 
as  a  means  to  avenge  personal  slights.  You 
best  know  the  money  I’ve  seen  spent  to 
keep  things  safe,  the  influence  I’ve  seen 
exerted.  I  must  have  given  you  many  a  good 
laugh.  But  now  I  think  the  laugh’s  on  you.” 

As  deliberately  as  Ten  Euyck  had  done, 
he  drew  forward  the  same  little  gilded  chair 
and  sat  down.  “When  our  friend  Miss 
Hope  left  her  sister’s  house — at  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  having  already  been  missed 
for  hours — she  started  to  outface  you,  if 
she  could,  and  get  back  that  confession. 
But,  fortunately,  she  changed  her  excellent 
mind,  and  flew  to  me  to  make  her  bargain. 
Fool  that  I  was,  do  you  know  what  I  did 
with  my  angel  in  disguise?  I  had  her  ar¬ 
rested  for  murder!” 

Herrick  drew  a  sharp  breath.  Ten 
Euyck  maintained  a  curious,  hysterical  im¬ 
passiveness. 

“I  had  listened  to  her  very  convincing 
story,  I  had  agreed  to  her  bargain,  but  I 
thought  she  was  substituting  a  fictitious 
sister  for  herself.  I  held  her  for  a  few  days 
while,  in  the  Pascoe  neighborhood,  I  cor¬ 
roborated  what  I  could  of  her  account — 
and  then,  you  know,  she’s  a  very  persuasive 
person!  ^  that  I  believed  her;  I  treated 
with  her  for  her  assistance  in  landing  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  you — particularly  at  home. 
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as  it  were,  among  your  friends;  and  I  sent 
her — oh,  under  surveillance! — to  a  little 
hotel  up  the  river  here,  kqjt  by  old  retainers 
of  your  family,  where  you  would  be  sure  to 
be  recognized.  Thence  she  sent  you  her 
piteous  capitulation  and  cry  for  help.  You, 
of  course,  responded  in  a  panic  that  you 
couldn’t  meet  her  there  until  she  was 
properly  restored  to  the  public  gaze,  free  of 
scandal.  But  you  were  only  too  eager  to 
meet  her  somewhere;  she  refused  to  return 
to  New  York,  and  you  suggested  this  place. 
Its  situation  filled  both  her  and  me  with 
hope  that  it  was  the  very  place  we  sought, 
particularly  when  your  yacht  crept  up 
stream  and  dropped  anchor  at  its  foot. 
Thus  a  brave  lady  came  to  her  battle,  and 
the  law — as  usual  a  little  lagging — followed 
her.” 

“Stop!”  cried  Christina.  “There’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong!  Look  at  him — he’s  grinning!” 

The  detectives  had  returned  with  news  of 
an  amateur  printing  establishment  in  the 
basement;  but  Kane,  too,  looked  curiously 
past  them  to  Ten  Euyck’s  writhing  smile. 
And  now  Ten  Euyck  spoke  again: 

“I  congratulate  you,  Kane,  and  the 
young  lady.  You  have  taken  admirable 
measures.  But  they  did  not  e.xtend  far 
enough.  They  did  not  take  in  the  Ingham 
household.”  He  had  scored  his  first  point. 
He  had  all  their  attentions,  now.  “Mine 
did.  Nor  did  I  leave  this  valuable  document 
quite  without  a  record.  To-day  I  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingham  still 
another  sealed  envelope,  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  Allegra’s  dealings  with 
their  son.  I  had  two  of  my  men  sign  it 
after  me.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  save  as 
the  discoverer  of  her  guilt,  it  does  not  men¬ 
tion  me.  Unless  I  reclaim  it  in  person  to¬ 
morrow  morning  they  will  break  the  seal 
and  read  my  charge.  Do  you  think  they 
will  not  follow  it  up?” 

Christina  turned  with  a  shrill  cr>'  to  Kane. 
He  met  her  only  with  a  grim  regret.  The 
labored  taunt  had  died  miserably  from  Ten 
Euyck’s  voice;  and  the  threatening,  plead¬ 
ing  hopelessness  of  his  eyes,  too,  hung  on 
Kane’s  face.  Then,  because  he  read  no 
change  there  and  no  mercy  there,  he  turned 
again  upon  Christina: 

“Can  you  move  him?  Can  you?  He 
promised  you  your  sister’s  safety.  He  can’t 
give  it  to  you  if  he  takes  mine.  I  told  you 
I  had  something  to  tell  you.  So  far  as  the 
.\rm  of  Justice  goes,  she  was  mv  partner — 
6 


my  senior  partner.  It  was  her  game!’’ 

Christina  swayed  as  she  stood.  “You’re 
lying — lying!  I  don’t  believe  you - ” 

“Yes,  you  do.  So  does  Kane.  Look  at 
him — he  knows!  His  instinct  cries  out  that 
it’s  true.  That’s  how  we  met.  It  was  her 
business.  Those  were  her  ruffians.  She 
wrote  the  letters  that  I  ordered.  I  took 
their  miserable  little  rag,  hounding  the  p)oor 
for  money,  and  made  it  an  arm  of  Justice 
indeed — I  never  touched  a  really  respecta¬ 
ble  person!  But  your  sister,  Christina, 
your  own  sister — your  own  good  name — ” 

“You  can’t  help  me?”  Christina  said  to 
Kane. 

He  shook  his  head.  Then  the  sound  of  a 
woman’s  scream  rang  through  the  outside 
dark. 

.\s  quickly  as,  on  that  night  in  August,  a 
shot  had  followed  the  woman’s  shadow, 
another  and  another  shot  now  followed  that 
scream.  The  sheriff  and  two  of  his  men  ran 
down  the  terrace,  and  as  Herrick  caught 
Christina  back  from  following  them  a  man 
plunged  out  of  the  shadows  and  rushed 
through  the  front  door  into  the  house. 

The  next  moment  he  stood  facing  them 
above  the  yellow  valance  of  Herrick’s  little 
balcony;  his  pistol  still  smoked  in  his  hand. 
He  looked  wildly  all  around,  as  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pwple  bewildered  him,  called  out 
something  in  Italian  about  searching  for  a 
spy,  and  then  at  sight  of  Herrick  the  most 
fearful  hate  and  terror  gathered  in  his  face. 

Herrick  had  scarcely  recognized  him  for 
the  little  soft  Italian  who  had  wept  that 
afternoon  at  the  restaurant,  when  he  lifted 
his  gun  and,  with  a  scream  of  raging  panic, 
fired  straight  for  Herrick’s  heart.  His  de¬ 
flected  bullet  harmlessly  plowed  up  the 
floor,  for,  in  the  very  instant  that  he  pulled 
the  trigger,  Nicola  Pascoe  stepped  in 
through  one  of  the  terrace  windows  and 
shot  him  dead. 

“You!”  Christina  cried.  “Where’s  my 
sister?” 

Ten  Euyck  jump)ed  at  him  with  an  oath. 
“Silence!  Be  silent!” 

Nicola  said  to  Kane,  jerking  his  head  at 
the  limp  figure  that  swung  down  across  the 
balcony  rail:  “He  murder  his  wife!” 

“Oh,  Heaven!”  said  Christina.  “That 
scream  out  there!  His  wife?  Do  you  mean 
my  sister?” 

Nicola,  thrusting  back  a  great  sob  of  pride 
and  grief,  looked  at  her,  past  the  grasp  of 
the  detectives,  with  a  grin  of  pride  and 
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hate.  “You  fool  of  hers!”  he  jeered.  “Fool 
of  us  all!  You  think  vou  ever  have  a  sister 
like  that?” 

Ten  Euyck  groaned,  and  his  head  fell 
forward  on  his  breast. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  shadow’s  flight 

Parts  of  Allegra’s  story  were  never  given 
to  the  world.  But  shortly  before  their  mar¬ 
riage  Herrick  and  Christina,  at  the  house  of 
the  district  attorney,  read  the  full  version 
to  the  end: 

This  is  the  confession  of  me,  Allegra  Pas- 
coe  Alieni,  as  to  James  Ingham’s  death.  I 
write  the  facts  for  Insp>ector  Ten  Euyck,  to 
keep  his  protection;  but  I  write  them  in  my 
own  way  or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  good  stoiy, 
being  about  me,  and,  if  he  outlives  me,  may 
it  escape  him  and  avenge  me! 

I  am  a  remarkable  girl.  It  has  taken  to 
crush  me  the  same  as  to  crush  Napoleon — 
bad  luck.  My  bad  luck  began  when  I  was 
born,  with  the  two  colors  of  my  eyes.  Thus 
a  mark  was  put  up)on  me,  keeping  me  always 
in  holes  and  comers  unless  I  would  be 
knowm. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  blue. eye  and 
the  brown,  my  mother  never  would  have 
noticed,  among  the  children  in  the  park,  the 
American  baby  with  the  fair  down  upon  its 
head  who,  when  she  came  to  look  at  it,  was 
made  with  a  face  shaped  like  mine  and  who 
also  had  a  brown  eye  and  a  blue.  She  would 
never  have  made  friends  with  the  nurse  and 
learned  what  the  nurse  had  picked  up,  not 
being  supposed  to  speak  English;  how  the 
child  was  named  Allegra  Hope,  and  how 
when  it  was  born  the  rich  Americans  had 
been  but  four  months  wed,  and  were  to  wait 
in  Italy  till  it  could  be  brought  home  a  year 
younger  than  it  was. 

And  then  came  the  telegram  to  come 
home;  somebody  was  dying.  At  the  same 
time  the  nurse  was  sick,  and  there  was  no  one 
wdth  whom  to  leave  the  child.  So  then  the 
nurse  brings  forth  her  friend  who  has  al¬ 
ways  showed  so  fond  of  the  child.  And 
there  is  rejoicing  because  she  is  American, 
and  the  English  doctor  says  she  is  healthy, 
and  the  child  is  left  with  her. 

It  is  treated  well;  it  grows;  it  grows  more 
and  more  like  me,  who  am  but  one  year  the 
elder,  so  that  all  laugh  to  see  us.  And  I  am 


more  like  that  other  mother  than  my  own, 
showing  in  what  class  it  would  have  been 
ju.st  I  should  have  been  born.  And  the 
old  creature  in  America  does  not  die,  but 
hangs  and  hangs.  Money  is  sent  always 
for  the  baby,  and  by  and  by,  when  it  is  three 
years  old,  it  catches  the  fever  and  it  dies. 

The  English  doctor  is  to  write  to  the 
parents,  but  he  does  not  w’rite — he  does 
an  injur>'  to  one  of  the  great  clan  of  the 
Camorra,  and  he  wTites  no  more,  and  the 
money  is  sent  and  spent  on  me,  and  the 
truth  is  never  told. 

But  they  there  in  America,  thinking  to  be 
gone  but  a  month  at  most,  never  said  there 
was  a  daughter,  so  they  know  not  how,  now, 
one  is  to  be  produced. 

So  that  when  I  am  seven  years  old  come 
the  Hopes.  The  mother  I  do  not  like,  and 
she  does  not  like  me.  She  is  a  fool,  and  in 
America  she  has,  too,  another  child.  It  is  a 
girl  and  it  is  said  to  be  pretty;  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  she  carries  with  her  shows  a  pale,  shape¬ 
less  child  with  dull  hair — not  like  mine  that 
burns  men’s  hearts  like  fire! 

Moreover,  this  child  has  things  that  I 
should  have,  more  money,  more  fuss.  I  am 
proud  to  be  what  I  am;  my  mother,  who  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  common  ser\’ant,  had 
the  great  luck  to  many  into  the  Camorra, 
and  my  brother  Nicola  at  eighteen  takes 
the  oath,  so  I  am  not  come  alone  from  dull 
peasants  and  cackling  Yankees,  but  from 
free  men,  born  to  judge,  born  to  strike,  bom 
to  live  wild  and  to  satisfy  their  blood.  But 
all  the  same,  as  to  brat,  Christina,  I  am  the 
elder  sister  and  I  should  have  all,  a/// 

When  I  am  fifteen,  and  of  the  right  age  for 
passion  and  to  break  men’s  hearts,  my  bad 
luck  comes  and  breaks  my  own.  It  could 
not  leave  me  with  the  p>oor  to  be  like  the 
poor;  it  raised  me  up  so  that  my  nose  sniffed 
at  sight  of  them,  and  then  it  brought  me  to¬ 
gether  with  Alonzo  Pasquale,  the  son  of  a 
millionaire.  I  ran  away  from  school  with 
him  and  we  would  have  been  happy  forever, 
he  having  so  much  to  give  me,  but  that 
he  grew  weaiy  of  my  blue  eye  and  my 
brown.  He  told  me  so,  for  he  was  a  dog 
and  a  devil,  and  I  took  little  Filippi  Alieni, 
and  married  him!  It  was  as  well  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  he  was  a  gentleman,  with  money. 
All  was  done  as  a  wise  girl  should  do;  and 
yet  see  how  my  luck  pursued  me! 

His  people  cast  him  off,  on  my  account, 
and  Nicola,  who  has  been  the  best  of  broth¬ 
ers  to  me,  got  him  into  the  Camorra,  where 


“JIM  LAUGHS  LOUD  AND  GIVES  ONE  CRASH  OF  CHORDS.  IT  IS  HIS  TRIUMPH,  AND  I  COULD 
KILL  HI.M  FOR  IT !  I  AM  ALL  ONE  FIRE  OF  H.ATE!’* 
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his  gentlemanly  manners  would  make  him 
able  to  get,  first,  confidence,  and  then 
money,  from  the  best. 

Yet  when  I  had  been  but  three  months 
married  and  was  not  yet  sixteen,  he  gets 
himself  caught.  And  in  prison  he  tells,  he 
betrays  his  comrades,  so  that  he  is  released; 
and  for  this  Nicola  does  not  kill  him.  No, 
he  keeps  the  secret  of  that  disgrace,  and 
ships  us  to  America,  where  I  am  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  husband  to  the  Hopes. 

One  of  those  to  whom  he  had  confessed 
loses  his  place,  and  then,  by  blackmail,  that 
he  will  give  my  husband’s  treacherv'  to  the 
Camorra,  he  gets  from  him  all  the  money 
that  he  now  has.  So  that  I  have  to  lose  him 
quickly;  to  take  the  little,  ah,  so  little!  there 
is  left,  and  slip  away.  I  do  not  wish  a  Ca¬ 
morra  knife  in  my  back. 

I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  Hopes,  for  there 
he  will  follow  me,  and  he  is  a  sniveling  thing 
to  make  a  fuss  and  spoil  all.  So  I  ask  for 
work  to  teach  Italian.  .-Vnd  so  I  meet  with 
the  great  Jim. 

Hail  and  farewell,  my  poor  Jim!  You 
cared  too  much!  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
marry  you,  as  you  made  me  so  wearj-^  beg¬ 
ging  of  me.  I  was  veiy  happy  with  you, 
and  I  think  you  loved  me  better  than  any 
one.  But  you  were  very’  silly  to  leave  me 
when  you  found  me  out,  when  that  little 
whimp)ering  puppy  came. 

And  then  the  Hopes  lost  their  money  and 
I  wrote  to  them  no  more.  Because  of  her 
sick  conscience,  Mrs.  Hope  was  always 
trying,  in  sly  ways,  to  find  where  I  was. 
And  it  seems  when  her  child  was  come  to 
fourteen  years,  it  chanced  upon  my  old 
letters  and  learned  all.  Heavens,  what  a 
row  it  raised!  And  some  letters  forwarded 
to  me  that  they  had  tried  sending  me  to 
Italy  were  all  about  how  she  cried  for  me. 
''Bene!”  I  thought,  “she  sounds  like  a  tire¬ 
some  little  minx;  but  at  least  it  is  a  thing  to 
know!” 

So  that  by  and  by — when  Filippi  is 
clumsy  in  getting  money  from  Italian  fami¬ 
lies  and  goes  to  jail  for  four  years,  and  they 
dare  to  put  me  there  for  two — when  I  come 
out  I  go  to  my  sentimental  miss,  who  is  now 
more  than  sixteen  and  makes  already  a  little 
money.  Not  a  dollar  has  she  made  since 
but  I  have  had  the  half  of  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  I  see  her  I  know  the  thing 
to  tell  her  is  that  I  have  been  in  prison  for 
stealing.  I  do  not  tell  her  I  am  innocent — 
I  tell  her  I  was  starving!  I  tell  her  about 


Ingham,  but  not  his  name,  and  with  all  the 
blame  for  him;  and  how  he  will  not  marry 
me  because  I  am  without  money  or  place, 
and  leaves  me,  when  I  am  eighteen,  without 
a  dollar  and  without  a  name.  All,  all,  be¬ 
cause  society  had  kept  me  from  my  place  in 
life. 

Eh,  me,  you  should  have  seen  her!  She 
used  herself  like  a  maid  to  me,  and  a  mother 
and  a  little  lover,  all  in  one!  And  I  might 
have  done  vei^'  well  with  her  but  for  my 
bad  luck.  Nicola  has  a  misfortune  and 
comes  to  this  country'  with  Mother  Pascoe 
and  wishes  me  to  work  with  him  in  the 
Camorra.  Oh,  how  could  I  guess  that 
would  be  a  mistake — how  could  I  guess  the 
growing  brat  will  grow  so  far  and  high?  I 
am  glad  enough  to  make  a  little  butter  to 
my  bread. 

But  who  would  think  that  all  the  while 
this  monkey-girl  was  looking  in  the  'glass  of 
my  grace  to  steal  and  steal  and  steal  from 
me?  And  would  steal  once  too  often,  for 
the  moving-picture  show!  That  was,  in¬ 
deed,  the  justice  of  the  gods! 

All  this  time  I  have  made  Christina  keep 
me  secret.  I  have  the  brown  and  the  blue 
eye,  to  be  noticed  every'where,  and  I  do  not 
want  the  police  upon  my  hands — nor  yet 
Filippi!  So  I  say  I  am  too  sensitive  and 
proud  to  face  a  person  in  this  world  except 
my  little  sister!  Only  I  want  the  poor,  go^ 
folk  who  brought  me  up.  So  when  she  is 
eighteen  she  begins  to  buy  for  me  this  farm, 
and  here  she  welcomes  my  mother  and 
Nicola. 

Nicola  has  joined  with  friends  who  have 
long  run  among  people  of  our  nation  in 
New  York  a  business  called  the  Arm  of 
Justice,  and  on  the  farm  we  live  in  inno¬ 
cence  and  peace,  and  conduct  that  business 
exc  “llently.  And  here  comes  at  last  the  sick 
puppy,  Filippi,  not  to  be  kept  off,  who  can 
but  sit  quiet  and  lick  his  paws  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  that  Christina  shall  not  know  of 
him. 

And  then,  it  is  the  first  year  of  Ten  Euyck 
being  coroner,  and  a  man  who  has  been 
paying  us  dies.  And  Ten  Euyck,  nosing, 
nosing,  comes  upon  our  trail.  And  he  sees 
how  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
death,  only  the  man  had  no  more  to  pay 
and  so  he  killed  himself.  And  Ten  Euyck 
sends  for  me,  and  tells  me  he  is  sorry  for  me 
and  he  will  not  inform  against  me.  He  tells 
me  of  a  young  girl  he  knows  in  the  highest 
of  society,  for  whom  a  friend  of  his  had  so 
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great  a  fancy  he  was  almost  ready  to  marry 
her,  and  I  knew  he  was  that  friend.  And 
the  girl  dare  not  but  lead  him  on,  but  all 
the  time  she  prefers  some  one  else  and  is  in 
trouble;  and  he  tells  me  all  he  has  found  out, 
and  he  says:  “I  would  not  tell  this  to  you 
if  I  did  not  think  you  grateful  to  me,  and  too 
discreet  to  use  it  otherwise  than  as  I  wish, 
when  you  know  liberty  is  in  my  hand!” 
So  I  know  what  I  am  to  do,  and  the  girl 
goes  mad.  .\nd  he  pays  me  by  and  by,  but 
not  enough. 

We  are  going  mad,  too,  for  money,  for  our 
bad  luck  is  always  there!  That  man  who 
made  Filippi  pay  has  found  us  out,  and 
exacts  of  us  more  and  more.  We  are  in 
terror  of  the  Camorra,  and  of  Ten  Euyck, 
who  has  let  none  see  him  but  me.  He  comes 
always  to  the  farm  like  a  caller,  when  I  have 
sent  all  away  but  me;  he  will  put  nothing 
in  writing;  and  he  drives  his  own  machine. 

Then  Christina  engages  herself  to  Ingham! 
W  as  it  not  enough  to  break  the  heart!  What 
use  is  it  to  work,  to  struggle,  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  to  have  nothing?  And  here  is  this 
silly  girl,  not  worth  my  little  finger,  who 
has  all! 

Three  times  more  I  work  for  Ten  Euyck. 
.\nd  one  day  he  is  raging  against  Ingham 
and  Christina,  and  what  he  would  give  to 
know  against  them  any  more  than  Ing¬ 
ham’s  dissipation,  and  I  think:  “Maybe 
I  can  make  something  out  of  this!” 

By  and  by  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  has 
trouble  with  Jim  I ngham.  He  is  not  the  boy 
I  found  him.  He  has  let  himself  go  wild  so 
long  he  can  not  tame  himself  all  at  once, 
and  then  he  is  exacting,  like  a  fiend,  and 
jealous  and  suspicious,  not  believing  in  him¬ 
self,  nor  anything,  nor  anybody;  and  I 
laugh  to  myself,  if  she  should  know  why! 
Ah,  even  had  I  not  always  the  memory  of 
him,  it  would  enrage  me  that  that  chit 
should  many’  him!  For  now  my  woman¬ 
hood  is  at  its  height,  and  Jsurely  he  would 
find  me  fair  again — save  for  Filippi! 

I  think,  at  last,  what  a  fool  I  am  not  to 
have  divorced  Filippi  long  ago!  I  wonder 
how  much  Filippi  will  take  to  set  me  free, 
and  he  makes  a  horrible  fuss  and  will  take 
nothing  at  all!  But  this  spy  is  begun  all 
fresh,  killing  him  by  inches  with  demands 
for  five  thousand  dollars.  And  he  asks  also 
five  thousand  now,  not  to  rep>ort  Nicola, 
who  has  remainetl  silent  and  a  friend  to  us! 
It  is  all  like  a  mad  spider’s  web  which  but 
entangles  more  and  more.  .\nd  I  think  I 


will  get  that  ten  thousand  from  Ingham  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  publish  the  story  I  have  told 
Christina.  Or  else  from  Ten  Euyck,  be¬ 
cause  I  do. 

I  send  the  Arm  of  Justice  letter  to  Ing¬ 
ham’s  office  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to 
Europe.  And  then  I  hear  from  Christina  • 
that  she  cares  for  him  no  longer  and  has 
written  him,  and  already  he  is  coming  back 
to  argue  with  her.  Oh,  my  luck,  my  bad 
luck!  If  he  has  lost  her  already,  he  w’ill 
fight  my  lies!  He  will  connect  my  letter 
with  her  broken  promise — for  he  will  know, 
despite  the  lies,  that  the  girl  there  told 
about  is  I — and  he  will  ask  her  if  she  knows 
a  girl  with  a  brown  eye  and  a  blue,  and  what 
may  he  not  guess  and  put  into  her  head 
about  my  business?  I  am  in  despair,  but  I 
think  I  will  get  ahead  of  him,  so  she  will 
not  listen  to  him.  I  say  to  her: 

“That  man  who  ruins  my  life  years  ago, 
that  was  James  Ingham!  I  could  not  let  it 
go  on,  dear  sister.  But  don’t  let  him  know 
where  I  am.” 

He  comes  straight  to  her,  before  he  has 
my  letter,  and  all  she  says  to  him  is:  “You 
have  never  known  all  these  years  that  I  had 
a  sister.”  .\nd  then  she  tells  him  her  sister's 
name,  and  he  goes  away. 

But  Nicola  ever  hopes  that  perhaps  he 
will  pay,  and  at  four  o’clock  watches  his 
window  for  my  ribbon.  Then  he  sees  go 
in  my  friend  Filippi,  and  he  thinks  that  ver\' 
queer.  Oh,  that  Filippi!  He  wants  Ingham 
should  marry  Christina!  And,  the  mad 
creature,  he  tells  Ingham:  “If  Allegra 
makes  trouble  for  you,  say  to  her  just  these 
words,  ‘What  do  you  know  of  the  Arm  of 
Justice?’  ”  And  Ingham  had  got  my  .Arm 
of  Justice  letter.  And  he  guesses  what  I 
have  told  Christina. 

So  he  gives  Filippi  word  for  me:  “Will 
you  tell  Christina  the  truth  or  shall  I?” 
And  to  Christina  he  sends  word:  “If  you 
will  have  a  talk  with  your  sister  to-morrow 
morning,  I  think  you  will  find  she  has  news 
for  you.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  person  of  a  pitiful 
heart  must  be  sorry  for  me  now.  Here  am  I , 
bom  for  love  and  to  command  and  charm, 
having  alw’ays  planned  so  wisely  and  dared 
so  well,  tied  to  Filippi  and  to  lowly  life,  the 
spite  of  Ingham  on  my  heels  and  tattlers  on 
all  sides,  just  when  I  need  all  my  wit  to  win 
my  love  back! 

I  must  see  him  at  once  and  beg  him  to  be 
merciful  to  me.  .And,  indeed,  he  has  loved 
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me  so  much  I  think  he  can  not  resist  to  be  a 
little  kind. 

We  have  never  told  Christina  that  we 
have  a  car.  She  can  not  afford  us  one,  and 
we  do  not  want  her  to  know  we  have  a  dollar 
but  from  her.  But  we  come  in  our  car, 
*  Nicola  and  I,  and  he  waits  across  the  street 
from  Ingham’s  house,  under  the  windows  of 
that  Herrick.  So  soon  as  Ingham  is  in,  I 
enter.  Afterward,  when  I  read  about  the 
elevator  boy,  I  remember  that  I  have  on  a 
favorite  of  Christina’s  dresses.  For,  natu¬ 
rally,  of  hers  I  take  what  I  choose. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with 
Ingham — he  is  mean,  mean  through.  He 
will  give  me  up  to  the  police.  He  has  heard 
before  of  the  Arm  of  Justice;  he  says  that 
he  will  break  it.  And  yet  all  the  while  my 
heart  beats,  “He  is  really  mine!  He  was 
mine  first!  He  belongs  to  me!’’  Yes,  while 
he  calls  me  “Injured  Lady,’’  “Married 
Lady,’’  and  plays  on  the  piano,  saying  all 
things  that  are  cruel  to  me,  I  can  not  bear 
he  shall  be  for  her. 

I  take  out  my  pistol  that  I  carry  against 
the  Camorra,  and  I  swear  I  will  kill  myself. 
He  laughs  at  me;  and  right  in  my  face  he 
plays  and  plays,  like  an  angel  who  is  a  devil 
too. 

I  tell  him  that  Filippi  married  me  when  I 
was  an  ignorant  child  of  f>oor  people,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Hope  money;  how  he  brought 
me  to  this  country’  and  deserted  me,  and 
came  back  after  I  thought  I  was  free.  And 
he  does  not  speak.  But  he  does  not  believe 
me.  I  fall  down  on  my  knees  and  tell  him 
how  I  love  him,  and  only  him!  How  there 
never  was  any  other  man  who  had  my  heart! 
I  tell  him  how  I  feared  to  let  him  know  I 
was  married.  But  how  I  am  try’ing  all  the 
time  now  to  get  free,  and  not  for  years  have 
I  been  a  wife  to  Filippi.  I  take  his  hand 
and  cover  it  with  kisses  and  with  tears,  and 
I  implore  him  not  to  leave  me — I  shall  die 
if  he  leaves  me!  I  swear  to  him  if  I  lied  to 
him  it  was  for  love  of  him. 

He  pays  no  heed  to  me  at  all. 

It  throws  me  into  a  great,  helpless  rage. 
I  spring  up  and  round  the  table;  and  Jim, 
who  has  not  ceased  to  play,  laughs  loud  and 
gives  one  crash  of  chords.  It  is  his  triumph, 
and  I  could  kill  him  for  it!  I  am  all  one  fire 
of  hate!  .\nd  I  lift  my  arm  and  Herrick  sees 
my  shadow  on  the  blind.  Then,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  soft,  quick  knocking  at  the 
door.  .\nd  Christina’s  voice  saying,  “Let 
me  in,  both  of  you!  Let  me  in!” 


His  letter  has  frightened  her  for  me.  This 
little  fool  has  come  to  see  what  he  plans. 
I  have  lost  him,  perhaps  to  her.  And,  if  I 
lose  her,  too,  I  have  nothing.  Jim  Ingham 
breaks  into  the  march  from  Faust,  exulting; 
yet  says,  now  all  in  fury: 

“Shall  I  let  her  come  in?  Shall  she  be  the 
first  to  whom  I  tell  what  you  are?’’ 

I  snatch  up  my  revolver  from  the  little 
table  where  I  have  cast  it  and  fire  into  his 
heart. 

It  has  not  taken  one  breath,  and  I  die  of 
fear!  I  snap  off  the  light.  Christina  has 
her  key  that  she  has  forgot  to  give  him 
back,  and  there  she  stands  in  the  door^vay 
— the  light  from  the  hall  on  Ingham,  fallen 
back  dead.  And  when  she  turns  her  eyes, 
there  is  the  revolver  in  my  hand.  My  teeth 
knock  one  on  the  other;  but  I  say:  “When 
I  would  not  lie  to  you,  he  made  his  love  to 
me  again!’’  She  jumps  for  my  revolver  and 
puts  it  in  her  dress.  She  says  only,  “Run! 
I  will  fetch  a  doctor!”  And  she  is  gone. 

For  me,  almost  in  a  second,  it  is  too  late 
to  run.  Upon  the  threshold  I  stumble  on 
Christina’s  cloak  and  scarf  that  she  has  had 
on  her  arm — her  cloak  of  grayish  blue, 
dropped  in  the  dark.  I  have  just  the  sense 
by  instinct  to  throw  this  cloak  over  me.  I 
am  in  panic,  and  I  bolt  the  door!  I  wish 
only  to  hide,  and  yet  I  can  not  hide!  I  am 
wild!  I  tr>’  the  closet.  It  is  locked!  I  run 
behind  the  pjortieres.  I  have  no  plan — 
nothing  but  fear.  Till,  with  the  feeling  of 
the  curtains  close  about  me,  I  remember 
how  I  once  slipped  out  of  the  rooms  of  a  man 
I  had  been  to  see  on  business,  for  the  .^rm  of 
Justice.  He  had  called  the  people  out  of  the 
front  room  into  the  back,  the  room  where  I 
was,  and  as  they  all  had  come  in,  I  had 
slipped  out. 

[It  was  here  that  Christina  and  Herrick 
lifted  their  eyes  and  looked  at  each  other.] 

How  to  get  them  in  here?  I  drag  in 
Ingham’s  b^y.  The  bed’s  head  is  toward 
the  portieres.  I  am  in  its  shadow,  and  I 
stand  close  in  my  cloak,  colored  like  those 
portieres.  Then  I  hear  Deutch’s  voice,  and 
I  remember  that  the  cloak  is  Christina’s. 
So  I  put  the  hood  over  my  head. 

It  is  Deutch  who  makes  all  easy.  He  e.\- 
pects  to  find  Christina  there,  so  he  is  all 
what  you  call  one  funk  for  her.  When  he 
holds  the  portiere  aside  for  that  policeman, 
I  am  close  behind  and  I  touch  him.  He 
turns  one  glance  and  he  screens  me  almost 
completely.  He  steps  back  a  little  toward 


•‘WHEN  DEt’TCH 
HOLDS  THE  POR¬ 
TIERE  ASIDE  FOR 
THE  POLICEMAN, 
1  AM  CLOSE  BE- 
H I N  D  AND  I 
TOUCH  HIM.” 
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{  the  front  room,  holding  the  curtain  back 
and  out  just  a  little;  it  goes  near  to  cover 
the  whole  small  step  to  the  door.  The  police 
have  cleared  the  halls.  -  Herrick  leans  from 
the  balcony.  I  have  pinned  my  hat  inside 
my  coat,  and  in  the  inner  pocket  are  my 
slippers.  To  come  out  while  those  men  are 
‘  working  there,  at  the  closet,  is  terrible.  Yet 
it  is  but  a  moment’s  flash;  and  a  trolley-car 
and  my  automobile  they  make  good  noises. 
I  have  scarcely  got  to  the  back  stairs  to  go 
up,  when  the  people  begin  peeping  out  again. 
I  But  they  do  not  peep  at  the  back  way. 

I  Once  or  twice,  when  I  hear  doors  opening 
too  close  to  me,  I  turn  round  and  look 

*  down  the  stairs,  as  if  I  were  just  hesitating 

*  whether  to  go  where  the  crowd  is.  I  am 
like  that  when  the  policemen  at  last  come 
down  from  the  roof.  When  they  see  me,  I 
call  out  to  an  old  lady,  who  has  but  then 
opened  her  door:  “Don’t  go  dow’n.  The 
police  have  turned  everybody  out  of  the 

j  hall.  They  made  me  come  back.’’ 

i  I  have  in  my  hand  Christina’s  key,  that 

looks  like  all  their  keys,  and  I  swing  it.  I 
I  clutch  my  cloak  about  me,  as  if  I  am  half- 
!  dressed.  I  am  in  my  stocking  feet,  and  I 

,  tell  her  my  hair  is  all  up  in  crimpers  under 

I  my  hood.  Then  I  go  straight  up  to  the  police 

*  coming  down  from  the  roof,  who  have  not  yet 

I  heard  of  any  woman,  and  ask  them:  “Is  it 
I  safe  to  go  back  to  bed?’’  I  say  my  husband 

;  is  away  and  I  am  afraid  to  return  alone  to 

j  my  apartment. 

So,  returning  to  my  apartment,  I  keep 

*  on  to  the  roof  and  across  into  the  next 
house.  There  is  an  opening  of  some  feet 
between  the  two  apartment-houses,  but  I 
go  up  to  the  front,  where  the  cornices  join, 
and  creep  and  balance  along  the  little  ledge 
behind  them. 

I  walk  boldly  down  those  stairs  where 
all  is  still;  I  choose  a  moment  when  the 
night-boy  takes  some  one  up  in  the  elevator; 
I  cross  the  office;  Nicola  faithfully  awaits 
me  with  the  car — and  I  am  away,  away! 


And  then  Ten  Euyck  will  pay  me  nothing. 
He  is  furious  I  have  shot  Ingham  and  he 
must  give  me  his  protection — he  says  it  is  a 
dishonor!  And  he  says  what  I  told  in  the 
Ingham  letter  was  a  lie,  and  he  will  not  pay 
for  lies — they  are  wrong  always,  for  they 
do  not  work.  He  is  so  good! 

Well,  money  I  must  have;  we  must  all 
have.  Then  I  think  Christina  can  some 
way  get  it;  but  not  to  know'  it  iS  for  me.  So 
I  try  to  blackmail  her  with  my  own  stor>’! 
There  is  one  who  saw  my  shadow  and  has 
already  set  out  to  prove  it  not  Christina’s. 
He  comes  nosing  in  the  park  and  the  boys 
fly  at  him.  Then  I  bethink  me  of  a  way  to 
rid  myself  of  him — and  perhaps  of  Filippi — 
at  one  stroke.  I  tell  Filippi  that  Herrick, 
just  come  from  Italy,  is  the  new  spy  of  the 
Camorra.  I  tell  him  last  night,  for  this  is 
the  day  when  Christina  is  to  dare  to  trust 
Herrick  with  my  story.  I  tell  Filippi  the 
hour;  and  he  has  gone  to  wait,  very  quietly, 
outside  the  Hope  house,  and  put  a  bullet 
in  his  back  as  he  goes  up  the  steps. 

It  is  my  hope.  Now,  as  I  take  this  to  that 
beast.  Ten  Euyck,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  one 
triumphing  joy  in  the  hands  of  her  whom 
James  Ingham  did  prefer,  whom  miserable 
Fate  has  in  all  ways  preferred  to 

Allegra  Pascoe  Alieni. 

Christina  dropped  the  manuscript.  Her 
hand  was  a  little  cold  as  it  clung  to  Her¬ 
rick’s. 

“They  meant,  all  of  them,  to  destroy  us; 
and  it  is  they  who  are  destroyed.  They 
meant  nothing  but  greed,  and  they  have 
lost  all.  Through  terrors,  through  such 
strivings!  She  meant  me  such  hate;  and, 
from  that  night’s  beginning  she  has  wrought 
only  my  happiness!’’ 

Herrick  kissed  the  cold  hand.  He  said: 
“How  about  my  happiness?  If  it  were  not 
for  Ingham,  I  could  wish  them  peace.  They 
worked  in  a  mysterious  way  such  wonders 
to  perform!” 


The  End  of  “Persons  Unknown.” 
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Editors  Notex  Here  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  articles  hy  Dr.  Hugh 
Black,  minister,  writer,  and  teacher,  interpreting  the  changes  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  beliefs  which  are  following  upon  modem  discoveries 
in  science.  This  first  article  discusses,  with  rare  sanity  and  poise,  the 
unsettlement  in  the  modern  religious  world.  Dr.  Black  has  had  singular 
opportunities  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  country.  Since  he  came  to 
America  from  Scotland  eight  years  ago,  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  among  our  colleges  and  universities,  dealing  intimately  with  the 
problems  of  thousands.  He  knows  thoroughly  the  questions  that  are 
agitating  men’s  minds  to-day;  and,  out  of  his  rich  experience  and  his  rich 
endowment  of  mind  and  spirit,  he  has  been  able  to  help  many  people  to 
a  new  view-point  and  a  cleared  outlook. 

That  is  the  promise  of  these  articles. 


E  ARE  living  in  a  new  of  an  older  generation  find  themselves  out 
world.  Change  has  been  of  sympiathy  with  the  movement  of  thought 
gradual,  and  yet  in  the  and  the  new  point  of  view  of  life  around 
mass  has  been  veiy  rap-  them.  Their  attitude  often  is  one  of  la¬ 
id.  So  that  we  look  ment  for  the  past  and  fear  for  the  future, 
out  upon  a  world  ver>’  They  assert  shrilly  that  things  are  going  all 
different  from  that  of  wrong,  and  trace  every  modem  evil  to  the 
any  previous  genera-  fact  that  the  world  no  longer  stands  in  the 
tion.  Nowhere  is  the  change  so  radical  as  old  path.  Sometimes  the  cfifficulty  is  due 
in  religion.  This  is  to  be  exp>ected,  since  to  the  fact  that  they  have  settl^  down 
religion  has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  on  an  ancient  foundation  of  creed,  and  have 
aspects  of  life.  never  had  the  courage  to  reconstruct  their 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  make  adjust-  intellectual  life, 
ment  to  the  world  in  which  we  live,  if  only  Recently  I  received  from  a  friend  a  letter 
that  we  may  fit  in  comfortably  with  our  in  which  this  sentence  occurs:  “Things  here 
environment.  Success  in  all  types  of  life  are  much  as  usual,  except  that  a  generation 
consists  in  acquiring  adaptation  to  environ-  is  growing  up  whose  views  I  do  not  profess 
ment  and  adjustment  to  change.  Change  to  understand.”  This  is  the  fate  of  all  of  us 
in  physical  climate  is  usually  slow,  other-  to  some  extent  as  we  grow  older,  but  it 
wise  life  would  have  perished  off  the  earth;  should  not  be  so  general.  It  is  because  we 
but  plant  and  animal  life  has  to  adjust  it-  stand  still,  and  let  the  procession  of  life  go 
self  to  the  change,  or  disappear.  Change  past  us.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
in  intellectual  climate  is  also  slow,  but  is  circulation  of  the  blood,  said  that  he  never 
none  the  less  sure,  and  theological  and  all  knew’  a  man  above  forty  who  could  be  got 
established  forms  of  thinking  have  to  make  to  believe  in  his  theory.  He  meant  that 
adjustment.  usually  at  that  age  a  man’s  mind  has  lost 

The  process  is  often  difficult  and  some-  its  flexibility  and  become  almost  impervious 
times  painful,  though  some  of  the  pain  may  to  new  subjects. 

be  of  the  nature  of  “growing  pains.”  Men  The  process  has  been  repeated  many 
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times,  and  will  not  end  with  our  age.  Men 
reach  what  they  think  is  final  truth,  and 
knowledge  gets  put  into  neat  little  compart¬ 
ments.  They  can  settle  back  in  comfort 
in  a  world  which  they  have  learned  to  know 
— when,  lo!  that  world  of  thought  lies  in 
ruins  at  their  feet,  and  they  are  homeless. 
This  is  such  a  time,  when  old  landmarks 
are  being  blotted  out  and  old  lines  are  fa¬ 
ding  in  the  light  of  wider  outlooks.  Men 
meet  the  experience  in  varj-ing  spirit  accord¬ 
ing  to  temperament  and  training.  Some 
dread  the  passage  through  the  cloud,  even 
when  they  feel  sure  that  nothing  can  be  lost 
of  the  eternal  realities.  Some  have  so  tied 
up  the  spirit  with  an  accustomed  form,  that 
they  speak  as  if  religion  were  imperiled  if 
one  touch  even  the  carved  work  of  the 
sanctuarx*.  Others  face  the  outlook  with 
courage  and  faith,  rejoicing  in  it  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race. 

In  some  ways  the  most  i>athetic  type  is 
that  of  the  defender  of  the  faith,  who  will 
not  admit  that  anything  has  happened,  and 
who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  a  new  world.  He  app>eals  to  au¬ 
thority  which  his  opponents  reject.  He  is 
a  fighter  who  is  merely  lashing  the  air  or, 
like  Don  Quixote,  running  a  tilt  against  a 
windmill.  This  belated  controversialist 
wages  wordy  battles  over  positions  that 
have  really  been  evacuated.  He  identifies 
Christianity  with  doctrines  which  have 
ceased  to  mean  anything  to  the  modem 
world.  new  world  view  has  turned  the 
flank  of  old  problems.  The  ground  has 
shifted,  and  the  real  interest  is  elsewhere. 

NOT  “IN  THE  GAME” 

It  is  also  true  that  many  oppose  religion 
through  ignorance  of  the  movements  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  Church.  Some 
can  be  discovered  railing  at  theology,  when 
their  whole  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to 
what  they  learned  at  Sunday-school  thirty 
years  ago.  They  never  go  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  their  own  line  of  work  has  stood 
still  all  that  time,  and  would  resent  it  fierce¬ 
ly  if  medicine  or  surgery  or  engineering  to¬ 
day  were  judged  by  the  methods  or  results 
of  thirty  years  since. 

Sometimes  in  a  football  game  three  or 
four  of  the  players  struggle  madly  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
sjjectators,  when  the  ball  is  not  there  at  all, 
and  when  it  dawns  on  them  that  they  are 


not  in  the  game  they  rise  from  the  mud 
feeling  as  silly  as  they  look.  The  trouble 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  religious 
field  is  that  they  never  seem  to  realize  that 
they  are  not  “in  the  game.” 

A  very  successful  business  man  sneered 
at  theology  the  other  day  in  my  presence, 
and  when  I  asked  him  to  what  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  he  muttered  something  about  the 
damnation  of  non-elect  infants.  Before 
such  an  exhibition  one  does  not  know 
whether  to  oj)en  one’s  eyes  very  wide  or 
shut  one’s  mouth  very  tight.  It  is  like 
objecting  to  the  modem  church  because  of 
the  New  England  witch-trials,  or  to  modem 
me<hcine  bei^use  an  ancient  doctor  some¬ 
times  tried  to  cure  a  disease  by  giving  a 
dose  so  nasty  that  he  was  sure  the  devil 
would  refuse  to  stay  in  the  same  body  with  it. 

WHY  CREEDS  DIE 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  change,  and  that  it  is 
inevitable.  Even  the  stalwart  who  stands 
in  the  old  paths  and  defies  the  new  is  him¬ 
self  the  victim  of  change.  There  is  an 
immense  change  of  emphasis,  even  when  he 
thinks  he  has  not  altered  a  single  item  of 
the  old  creed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain 
points  are  dropped  out  or  glossed  over; 
some  parts  of  the  faith  have  vanished,  and 
some  have  been  transformed.  We  can  see 
this  clearly  if  we  look  back  at  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  past.  To-day  practically  no 
one  will  attempt  either  to  defend  or  to  deny 
the  proofs  for  God  and  religion  that  used 
to  be  offered.  We  neither  accept  them  nor 
refute  them,  but  simply  ignore  them.  They 
•are  dead  issues,  because  the  whole  world 
has  swung  away  from  them.  There  is  a 
modem  point  of  view’  which  gets  its  work 
in  w’ith  all  of  us  more  or  less. 

Creeds  do  not  die  because  they  are  dis¬ 
proved,  but  because  they  cease  to  interest. 

Sometimes  the  religious  mind  deceives 
itself  as  to  the  amount  of  change,  by  inter¬ 
preting  doctrines  and  forms  in  a  sacra¬ 
mental  and  symbolic  sense.  The  true 
mystic  is  indifferent  to  historical  fact;  for  he 
values  it  only  as  representing  something 
more  important  than  itself,  as  embodying 
a  spiritual  idea.  Such  a  type  of  mind  is 
not  troubled  by  common  difficulties  about 
miracles,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
miracle  only  stands  for  something  to  lie 
understood  by  the  soul. 
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Of  course  there  is  a  great  truth  in  this 
for  us  all.  We  are  united  not  by  com¬ 
mon  opinions,  but  by  a  common  spirit 
and  a  common  purpose.  If  we  were  al¬ 
ways  held  down  to  the  most  prosaic  and 
literal  interpretation  of  everything,  there 
could  be  no  union  for  any  human  pur¬ 
pose  at  all.  In  a  political  party,  or  a 
social  reform  movement,  or  a  religious 
organization,  no  two  members  see  eye  to 
eye  alike  in  every  detail,  or  even  would 
describe  in  the  same  terms  the  ideal  for 
which  the  party  stands. 

At  the  same  time  to  make  too  much  of 
this  is  dangerous.  It  is  surely  important 
whether  an  event  on  which  faith  builds  is 
really  true  in  the  strict  sense  or  not.  Man 
rests  his  life  on  reality.  Disproof  of  God, 
for  example,  would  sooner  or  later — and 
sooner  rather  than  later — make  an  end  of 
religion.  It  is  all  right  to  rest  on  spiritual 
ideals  amid  the  flux  of  this  changing  world, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
the  fact  of  change. 

THE  PREVALENT  UNREST 

The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  causes  of  unrest  in  the  religion  of 
our  time  and  enforce  the  need  of  restate¬ 
ment,  and  if  possible  to  indicate  the  lines 
of  the  probable  statement.  I  am  not  trying 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old,  nor  am  I  try¬ 
ing  to  present  a  system  of  theology  in  place 
of  the  old.  The  last  thing  I  would  want 
to  do  would  be  to  encourage  the  desire 
of  people  to  get  their  intellectual  clothes 
ready  to  wear.  The  most  I  seek  to  do  is 
to  suggest  for  a  transition  time  like  this  a 
point  of  view  that  may  enable  some  to  hold 
their  footing.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  the  last  few  years 
among  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America,  and  I  can  say  at  least  that  this 
point  of  view  has  helped  many  over  a 
dangerous  time  of  unsettlement  of  con¬ 
viction. 

That  there  is  great  unsettlement  of  con¬ 
viction  we  must  confess.  No  one  can  know 
the  modem  religious  world  without  feeling, 
however  vaguely,  the  unrest.  The  modern 
world  is  racked  with  self-analysis,  and  the 
result  is  a  deep  disquiet.  We  do  not  know 
where  we  stand.  Many  brought  up  in  the 
old  traditional  orthodoxy  and  maintaining 
it  in  form  have  an  uneasy  feeling.  Even 
where  they  retain  the  old  forms  and  phrases. 


they  know  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  it  must  be  with  a  difference,  realizing 
that  the  words  need  at  least  new  interpre¬ 
tation  to  make  them  true  and  real. 

Others  feel  as  if  the  bottom  had  fallen 
out  of  their  intellectual  world,  and  being 
of  more  radical  temper  than  others,  have 
cast  away  the  old  phrases  altogether,  and 
sometimes  have  “thrown  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath.”  Others  are  the  op)en  prey  of 
all  fads  and  movements,  new  religions  and 
the  revival  of  old  superstitions.  Man’s 
religious  nature  demands  satisfaction,  and 
everywhere  we  see  the  pathetic  spectacle 
which  moved  Paul  on  Mars  Hill — of  men 
erecting  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 

There  are  elements  in  the  situation  that 
make  for  comfort  and  for  courage.  Amid 
the  change  of  the  old  order  we  are  inclined 
to  lose  perspective.  With  the  many  things 
that  seem  to  be  shaken,  we  forget  that  there 
are  things  that  remain.  Human  nature 
stays  pretty  constant,  and  the  needs  of  life 
do  not  alter.  The  world’s  past  in  religion 
can  not  go  for  nothing,  any  more  than  in 
other  regions  of  life.  There  is  always  an 
element  of  permanence  in  all  transition. 
It  is  only  a  temptation  of  youth  to  think 
that  we  can  start  fresh,  and  shake  off  all 
the  burden  and  the  glory-  of  the  past.  The 
modem  man  is  not  a  new  and  original 
creation.  Fortunately  there  is  a  lot  of  the 
old  man  in  him — and  some  of  the  old 
woman. 

We  can  afford  to  face  our  present  and 
our  future  with  courage  and  with  faith. 

MAN  IS  INCURABLY  RELIGIOUS 

The  first  great  fact  to  keep  hold  of  is  that 
religion  is  of  the  very  nature  of  man.  It  is 
not  something  alien  to  him,  or  something 
enforced  on  him,  except  by  the  necessities 
of  his  social  life.  The  time  has  passed  when 
it  can  be  easily  explained  as  the  invention 
of  priests,  as  some  shallow  thinkers  used  to 
declare.  That  is  surely  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Priests  do  not  create 
religion,  but  religion  created  the  priests. 
Men  are  religious  by  nature,  as  they  are 
rational  and  esthetic  by  nature.  It  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  always  religious  or 
all  alike  religious,  any  more  than  they  are 
always  or  all  alike  rational.  W’hen  we  call 
man  esthetic,  we  do  not  mean  that  all  men 
are  bom  artists,  though  we  may  believe 
that  all  have  some  share  of  the  faculty. 
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When  we  call  man  religious,  we  mean  that 
religion  has  its  source  in  human  nature 
and  in  human  life.  That  is  why  religion  is 
universal. 

Even  if  somewhere,  some  time,  a  tribe 
of  savages  were  to  be  found  without  religion, 
it  would  only  mean  that  a  group  were  so 
far  below  the  level  of  man,  so  inhuman, 
that  they  had  no  religion.  Herbert  Spencer, 
with  his  candid  mind,  speaking  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  religious  feeling,  says: 

‘‘We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  as 
normal  as  any  other  faculty.” 

RELIGION  AND  THE  DINNER-PAIL 

All  historj-  declares  that  only  two  things 
eternally  interest  man,  two  subjects  never 
fail.  Poets  have  said  that  these  two  things 
are  Love  and  War,  but  in  this  they  have 
taken  the  part  for  the  whole.  Of  the  tw’o 
|)erennial  subjects  the  first  is  economic,  and 
the  other  is  religious.  The  history’  of  man 
is  the  history’  of  Economics  and  Religion — 
the  physical  basis  of  life,  and  the  spiritual 
motive  of  life.  Men  have  always  had  to 
struggle  for  the  wherewithal  to  live,  and 
have  always  been  interested  in  finding  out 
why  it  was  worth  while  to  live  at  all.  We 
ne^  never  be  afraid  that  men  will  lose 
their  interest  in  either  of  these  subjects. 

Some  superior  moralists  speak  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  bread-and-butter  schemes,  and  of 
what  they  call  the  gosp)el  of  the  dinner-pail. 
They  berate  the  ordinary  man  because  so 
much  of  his  life  and  thought  are  given  to 
the  means  of  living.  They  denounce  mod¬ 
ern  politics  because  so  much  of  it  is  eco¬ 
nomic,  because  the  ideals  of  the  ordinarj’ 
man  are  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  fruits  of  labor.  But  everything  in  life, 
even  religion,  is  dependent  on  the  economic 
state.  The  superior  moralist  needs  some 
substitute  for  the  dinner-pail  before  his 
ethics  are  p>ossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  have  thought 
that  the  way  of  progress  is  to  ban  the  whole 
subject  of  religion,  to  give  up  the  long 
(>assion  of  the  saints  and  be  content  to  live 
on  a  lower  plane.  It  is  as  futile  as  the  other 
attempt.  Man,  to  remain  man,  can  not 
live  by  bread  alone.  However  we  may 
attempt  to  explain  religion,  it  is  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  man  and  nourished  by  the 
life  of  man.  With  capacities  above  all 
opportunity  for  full  satisfaction;  with  deeps 
in  our  nature  revealed  now  and  again  in 


hashes  even  to  the  shallowest;  with  powers 
abortive,  and  instincts  stary’^,  and  attri¬ 
butes  that  never  reach  maturity;  with 
visions  that  elude  us  and  mock  us;  with 
life  that  confines  us  and  yet  taunts  us  with 
something  ever  beyond — we  can  not  escape 
the  doom  of  man  which  makes  him  incur¬ 
ably  religious. 

If  religion  is  of  man’s  nature,  we  need  not 
fear  for  its  future,  still  less  fear  that  it  is 
not  going  to  have  a  future.  There  will  be 
conditions  that  for  the  time  seem  to  menace 
it,  and  conditions  that  tend  to  maim  or 
hinder  it,  but  the  absolutely  yvorst  condi¬ 
tion  it  has  to  meet  is  the  temper  of  men  who 
refuse  to  let  it  change.  Precisely  because 
religion  is  of  man’s  nature,  it  can  not  remain 
unchanged.  That  would  be  to  d(X)m  it  to 
death.  We  believe  that  knowledge  and 
art  will  not  pass  from  the  earth,  though 
we  recognize  mental  conditions  and  social 
conditions  that  discourage  and  hamj)er 
them.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
religion. 

The  institutions  that  religion  creates 
will,  and  must,  alter.  The  practical  or¬ 
ganization  of  religion  in  forms  like  the 
church  will  change.  The  intellectual  em¬ 
bodiment  of  religion  in  a  creed  must  be 
amended  to  suit  every  access  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge.  These  may  change  and  pass,  and  we 
sometimes  tremble  as  if  for  the  y’er>’  Ark 
of  God  when  change  they  must.  But  re¬ 
ligion  itself  can  not  die,  till  the  soul  of  man 
dies.  If  religion  is  made  by  the  social 
forces  that  make  man,  its  reign  is  secure. 
The  days  of  its  power  are  not  ended,  if  we 
had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand. 

NEW  TRUTHS  SOAK  IN  SLOWLY 

.\  second  reason  for  courage  in  facing  the 
changing  order  is  that  it  has  not  come  on  us 
as  a  cataclysm,  but  as  an  orderly  ni(r:ement. 
It  gives  us  time  to  adjust  ourselves.  We 
rather  like  to  be  sensational  about  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  s{)eak  grandiosely  about  this 
age  of  transition.  That  is  a  true  enough 
description,  but  there  is  nothing  theatrical 
about  the  change  of  scenes.  The  world  is 
always  passing  through  transition,  and  is 
wonderfully  patient  with  its  children  in 
giving  time  to  let  things  soak  in.  No  doubt 
there  are  sharp  crises  when  the  soul  of  man 
seems  wandering  between  two  worlds,  one 
dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  Iwrn.  But 
usually  change  is  gradual.  Even  when  it 
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looks  sudden,  as  in  a  French  Revolution, 
it  really  has  been  prepared  for  long,  and  the 
sudden  crisis  is  only  the  climax  of  a  slow 
process. 

Our  new  world-view  is  largely  the  result 
of  modern  astronomy  and  modern  biology, 
but  the  revolutionary  discoveries  which 
made  the  points  of  departure  for  these  two 
sciences  are  not  so  desperately  modern. 
For  one  we  have  got  to  go  back  at  least  as 
far  as  Newton.  It  has  taken  more  than  two 
centuries  for  the  truth  to  filter  through. 
It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Darwin 
published  his  Origin  of  Species,  and  we  are 
only  applying  the  principles  of  evolution 
now. 

CREEDS  MUST  CATCH  UP  WITH  AS¬ 
TRONOMY 

Indeed,  to  the  eager  believer  in  progress 
the  change  seems  disappointingly  slow,  and 
he  is  impatient  at  the  tardy  rate  at  which 
the  world  appropriates  the  gains  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  spite  of  the  Copernican  astron¬ 
omy  the  minds  of  many  are  still  geocentric. 
In  thought  they  live  in  a  world  which  is  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  not  a  planet 
which  is  as  a  speck  in  the  vastness  of  infin¬ 
ity.  We  have  not  completely  adjusted 
ourselves  to  the  new  universe,’  and  above  all 
we  have  not  accepted  the  manifold  impli¬ 
cations. 

In  the  same  way  the  thought  of  evolution 
dominates  all  our  theories  and  methods  in 
every  region  of  knowledge,  but  we  have  not 
submitted  to  the  logical  conclusions.  The 
old-world  view  still  lingers,  not  only  in  the 
speech  and  thinking  of  the  masses,  but  in 
the  philosophy  and  theology  and  ethics  of 
the  learned.  The  creeds  by  which  we  ex¬ 
press  our  religious  beliefs  date  from  a  time 
when  a  comet  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
supposed  to  presage  calamity.  We  still 
use  language  in  prayer  and  praise  that  does 
not  agree  with  w’hat  we  now  know  of  the 
world. 

But  slowly  and  surely  the  traditional  his¬ 
tory  and  theolog\'  have  been  undermined. 
Ever  more  minds  are  hospitable  to  the 
modem  views  of  nature.  Some  of  our 
present  acute  distress  is  because  the  process 
has  been  hurried  a  little  to-day  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  scientific  discoveries  and  by  the 
increase  of  technical  skill.  The  rate  has 
been  somewhat  accelerated. 

Men  have  not  yet  had  time  to  relate  the 


movements  in  the  various  dep>artments  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  get  a  consistent  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  thought,  but  there  are 
certain  presuppositions  which  are  acting 
everywhere.  They  are  like  leaven  leaven¬ 
ing  the  whole  lump.  Presuppositions  like 
the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
continuity  are  accepted  and  used  by  men  in 
every  branch  of  investigation.  The  results 
of  sciences  like  geology  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  absorbed.  Most  educated  men  no 
longer  deny  the  great  age  of  the  world,  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  fact 
that  death  is  not  a  punishment  but  a  law. 
Bit  by  bit  new  knowledge  is  accepted,  and 
our  view  of  the  whole  gets  stretched  to  take 
in  each  fresh  proved  addition.  But  all  the 
knowledge  from  different  quarters  has  not 
been  digested  and  assimilated,  and  no 
wonder  men  ask  if  it  is  all  going  to 
agree. 

No  wonder  the  question  arises,  if  men  ac¬ 
cept  the  modem  view  of  the  world,  can  they 
still  be  Christians?  Has  anything  hap)- 
pened  to  affect  the  essential  tmth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Is  the  old  gospel  capable  of  being 
for  our  age  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation? 

OTHER  AGES  HAVE  KNOWN  “TRANSI¬ 
TION” 

A  third  comforting  reflection  is  that  our 
age  is  not  unique  in  its  experience  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  order.  There  are  some  historical  anal¬ 
ogies,  with  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
our  own  age.  We  can  find  times  with  the 
same  seemingly  sudden  breakdown  of  the 
standards  and  sanctions  of  life.  We  see  a 
similar  critical  process  laying  the  old  order, 
in  mins.  We  see  the  same  confusion  both 
of  thought  and  of  morals.  Even  the  same 
tv’pes  of  men  are  reproduced — some  cynical, 
some  skeptical,  some  despairing.  A  part 
of  the  population  turns  to  the  easy  creed. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
We  see  some  rich  wallow  in  stupid  luxury, 
and  some  poor  ready  to  buiy  discontent  if 
there  is  only  enough  “bread  and  games.” 
We  see  social  unrest  going  hand  in  hand 
with  intellectual  and  moral  confusion.  We 
see  violent  reactions  and  frantic  attempts 
to  revivify  the  dying  faith.  And  ever  some 
noble  souls,  who  see  not  the  new’  vision, 
live  out  their  life  in  stem  adherence  to  duty. 
We  see  also  how  the  world  wins  out  to  a  new- 
life,  through  those  whose  eyes  are  filled 
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with  the  glory  of  the  dawning  day  and  whose 
hearts  met  it  with  joyful  courage. 

In  many  respects  there  is  a  close  analogy 
found  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Christianity  got  its  opportunity  in  the  great 
world  through  the  collapse  of  the  old  order. 
The  need  for  some  new  power  to  restore  the 
soul  in  man  and  to  regenerate  society  is 
well  seen  from  the  “Dialogues”  of  Lucian. 
He  lived  at  the  bteakdown  of  the  Greek 
civilization,  when  the  standards  of  social 
life  were  lost  and  the  old  religion  was  a 
sp)ent  force.  I  take  Lucian  as  illustration 
because  he  reveals  the  situation  all  the  more 
vividly  that  he  was  not  a  Greek.  Picture 
a  young  barbarian,  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  Greek  life  and  ambition,  dreaming  of  it, 
working  for  it — and  finding  out  what  it  was 
at  heart.  This  gives  sting  to  his  descrip>- 
tion,  that  he  lived  to  despise  what  he  had 
once  thought  the  ideal.  \  man  who  knew 
that  the  old  had  broken  down,  and  had 
nothing  to  replace  it,  naturally  became  a 
cynic,  or — given  Lucian’s  temp>erament — 
a  satirist.  Many  men  of  intellect  to-day 
are  showing  the  same  spirit. 

All  his  work  was  critical,  destructive — 
the  proud  and  bitter  disdain  of  a  wounded 
soul.  He  poured  his  acid  into  society, 
especially  the  religion  of  the  time.  In  lus 
Dialogues  of  the  Gods  he  did  his  most  effect¬ 
ive  criticism  by  putting  the  poetry  of  the 
old  religion  into  prose,  making  people  laugh 
by  showing  how  childish  it  is.  He  was  the 
t>'pical  rationalist  of  his  age,  bringing  every¬ 
thing  within  the  range  of  his  mordant  wit. 
When  Hermotinus  says:  “You  will  not 
accept  anything  I  sa> ,”  he  replies,  “On  the 
contrar\'  it  is  you  will  not  say  anything  I 
can  accept.” 

.\t  the  time  when  Lucian  was  writing, 
Christianity  was  beginning  to  sweep  the 
world  with  its  new  message  of  God  and  of 
man.  It  rescued  that  ancient  world  from 
moral  confusion,  and  saved  it  from  intel¬ 
lectual  despair.  It  revived  the  spirit  of 
man,  giving  life  a  new  hope  and  a  new 


motive.  It  planted  new  ambitions  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  filled  them  with  a  strange 
peace.  Society,  which  was  breaking  down, 
was  renewed.  It  transformed  the  face  of 
the  world. 

\  better  analogy  still  is  the  world  before 
the  Reformation;  for,  as  now,  it  was  a  crisis 
in  the  life  of  Christianity  itself.  Here 
again  perhaps  the  best  single  source  for  a 
view  of  the  unsettlement  of  conviction  is 
found  in  a  book  also  called  “Dialogues.” 
In  it,  and  in  “Praise  of  Folly,”  Erasmus 
jK>urs  his  satire  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were 
preceded  by  criticism.  Erasmus  was  a 
true  rationalist  in  principle,  making  his 
appeal  to  common  sense,  withering  sui)er- 
stition  by  the  sanity  of  light.  True,  he 
only  barked  where  Luther  fastened  his 
teeth,  but  men  like  Erasmus  made  the  work 
of  Luther  possible. 

CHRISTIANITY  AT  THE  BAR 

The  unrest  of  Reformation  times  was 
due  intellectually  to  new  discoveries  which 
widened  knowledge,  and  to  new  scholar¬ 
ship,  including  biblical.  In  these  respects 
the  age  resembled  ours.  The  solution  then 
reached  by  the  Protestant  world  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  makeshift.  It  was  a  change 
of  authority  from  Church  to  Bible.  That 
kept  the  world  going  for  some  time.  But 
criticism  to-day  is  more  radical  still  and 
investigates  all  authority.  It  has  put  the 
Bible  also  into  the  melting-pot. 

Whither  are  we  sailing?  On  what  un¬ 
charted  seas? 

From  histor\'  we  see  that  when  an  old 
religion  died,  it  was  always  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  There  is  no  religion  at  the  bar 
of  the  world’s  judgment  to-day  but  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  can  only  look  to  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Christianity  itself  to  save  the 
world. 

Is  it  adequate  for  the  task?  What  part 
of  the  cargo  must  be  jettisoned? 


In  succeeding  numbers  Dr.  Black  will  interpret  other  aspects  of  “This  New 
World  of  Ours,”  answering  the  vital  questions  he  has  already  raised,  and 
raising  others.  The  October  article  is  called  “THE  FORCES  OF  UNREST.”- 


WHAT  WE'VE  LEARNED 
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RUM 

'T'HE  article  below  is  selected  by  us  from  some  9,000  letters  as  the  best  all- 
^  round  discussion  of  Rum.  Certain  other  letters  have  presented  more 
extensive  scientific  analyses,  but  have  confined  the  discussion  to  particular 
phases.  Others  have  been  brilliant  in  literary  quality,  but  lacking  in  logical 
progression  and  care  in  the  statement  of  facts.  The  letter  helow  sums  up 
the  facts  about  Rum,  with  admirable  comprehensiveness  and  a  telling  direct¬ 
ness  of  style,  and  offers  some  remarkably  sane  suggestions. 

The  names  of  other  prize-winners  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Fisher’s 
letter. 

The  contest  itself  was  a  revelation  to  us.  A  few  pages  beyond  we 
have  something  very  definite  to  say  about  it.  THE  EDITORS 


RUM  AND  REMEDIES 

BY  ISAAC  FISHER.  VICKSBURG.  MISS. 

$500  PRIZE  WINNER 


|HAT  I  know  about  the  rum  or 
liquor  question  is  really  w’hat  I 
have  learned  from  the  experiences 
— and  investigations  of  others.  The 
whole  subject  is  so  broad  that  I  think  what 
is  said  above  is  true  of  all  persons  who  have 
tried  to  understand  the  drink  problem.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  have  learned 

That  few  persons  have  taken  time  to 
consider  that  there  are  four  aspects  of  the 
liquor  question;  namely:  legislative,  eco¬ 
nomic,  physiological,  and  ethical  or  moral. 
Great  hosts  of  those  who  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  assume  that  the  whole  question  is 
ethical  only. 

That  candidates  for  public  office  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  spokes¬ 
men  against  the  liquor  traffic,  nor  are  their 
words  worthy  of  greatest  weight  when 
six)ken  for  the  saloon. 

That  the  only  opinions  on  the  liquor 
problem  that  are  worth  very  much  are 
those  held  by  persons  who  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  personal  interest  in  the  preserv'ation 
of  the  saloon  or  in  its  abolition.  Men  and 
women  who  have  demonstrated  by  con¬ 


structive  work  in  other  fields  their  interest 
in  mankind  at  large  deserve  a  hearing  on 
the  liquor  question  when  they  essay  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

With  these  premises  before  me,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  lay  aside  the  partisan  conclusions 
and  arguments  for  and  against  the  liquor 
traffic,  met  w'ith  every  day,  and  search  for 
the  conclusions  of  persons  falling  within 
the  third  class  above.  Two  sets  of  such 
persons  I  have  found:  (i)  The  Committee 
of  Fifty;  and  (2)  The  American  Society  for 
the  Study  of  .\lcohol  and  other  Narcotics. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTY 

The  men  who  composed  the  f:^mous 
Committee  of  Fifty,  in  1898,  are  persons 
long  connected  with  movements  concerning 
the  highest  good  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  lepresented  different  com¬ 
munities,  occupations,  and  opinions;  and 
they  were  not,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
candidates  for  office;  at  the  same  time  they 
were  men  of  the  highest  personal  honor. 
Their  names  are  as  follows: 
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Hon.  Seth  Low 
Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  Esq. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Wm.  E.  Dodge 
J.  S.  Billings 
Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 
Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene 
Carroll  D.  Wright 
Felix  Adler 
Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews 
W.  O.  Atwater 
Chas.  J.  Bonaparte 
H.  P.  Bowditch 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs 
Dr.  Z.  R.  Brockway 
Jno.  Graham  Brooks 
Hon.  Jas.  C.  Carter 


R.  H.  Chittenden 
Father  Thos.  Conaty 
John  H.  Converse 
Wm.  Bavard  Cutting 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dike 
Father  P.  Doyle 
Father  Walter  Eliot 
Richard  T.  Ely 
Henry  W.  Farnam 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  Gailor 
Richard  W.  Gilder 
Daniel  C.  Gilman 
Washington  Gladden 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell 
Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock 
Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington 


Wm.  P.  Johnston 
Prof.  J.  F.  Jones 
Pres.  Jas.  MacAlister 
Rev.  Alexander  Mackay- 
Smith 

Prof.  J.  J.  McCook 
Rev.  T.  T.  Munger 
Robt.  C.  Ogden 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford 
Jacob  Schiff 
Prof.  C.  W.  Shields 
Prof.  Wm.  M.  Sloane 
Rev.  Frederic  H.  Wines 
Dr.  P.  M.  Wise 


Before  arri^'ing  at  any  conclusions,  the 
Committee  examined: 


Liquor  Laws  in  Indiana  since  1851 
Missouri  Local  Option  Law 


Prohibition  in  Maine 
Prohibition  in  Iowa 
South  Carolina  Dispensaiy  System 
Restrictive  System  in  Massachusetts 
Liquor  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 
Ohio  Liquor  Tax 


This  examination  concluded,  the  body 
reported  at  great  length  upon  the  subject. 
Its  findings  on  the  legislative  aspects  of  the 
liquor  problem  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


I.  PROHIBITION 

Successes: 

.Abolition  and  prevention  on  large  scale  of  sale  of  distilled  and  malt  liquors 
within  areas  covered  by  it. 

Removed  temptation  from  young  and  from  persons  disposed  to  alcoholic 
excess  in  communities  where  sentiment  is  strongly  in  its  favor. 

Promoted  the  invention  and  adoption  of  many  useful  restrictions. 

Failures: 

Has  failed  to  exclude  intoxicants  completely  even  from  districts  where  public 
sentiment  has  been  favorable. 

Has  failed,  of  course,  to  subdue  the  drinking  passion. 

Evils: 

Open  defiance  of  law. 

Evasion  of  law. 

Courts  have  been  weakened. 

Two-faced  and  mercenaiy  law  officers. 

HypKKritical  and  truckling  candidates  for  office. 

Unfaithful  office-holders. 


II.  LOCAL  OPTION 


Possesses  the  merit  that  public  sentiment  supports  the  officials  who  administer 
the  law. 


III.  LICENSES 


Weaknesses: 

Officials  elected  for  short  terms  make  bad  licensing- agents  because  liquor  is 
constantly  in  politics. 

Where  courts  grant  license,  the  former  are  placed  under  suspicion,  particularly 
if  the  judges’  offices  are  elective. 
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Where  commissioners  grant  license,  they  force  liquor-sellers  into  politics  for  protection. 

Where  bonds  are  required,  it  has  been  found  that  wholesale  liquor-dealers  get  control 
of  retailers  by  signing  their  bonds  for  them. 

Certificates  of  character  for  liquor-dealers  have  not  proven  of  much  value,  since  care¬ 
less  officials  often  have  to  receive  them. 

IV.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALES 

Apparently  these  have  reduced  the  consumption  of  liquor,  though  the,  amount  of  the 
reduction  can  not  be  determined. 

V.  CHECKS  UPON  DRUGGISTS 

The  license  restrictions  upon  druggists  have  checked  evil  to  some  extent,  but  have  not 
controlled  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists. 


The  Committee  found  it  so  very  difficult  to 
draw  any  useful  inferences  as  to  the  effects 
upon  the  liquor  traffic  of  arresting  persons 
for  drunkenness  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  formulate  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  results  of  legislating  so  as  to 
remove  from  the  sale  of  liquor  the  motive  for 
private  profit,  the  Committee  held  that  this 
had  nowhere  been  successfully  carried  out 
up  to  that  time. 

Regarding  the  question  whether  Prohibition 
prohibits  —  whether  it  has  decreased  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants  and  diminished 
drunkenness,  the  Committee  said:  “No 
demonstration  on  either  of  these  points  has 
been  reached,  or  is  now  attainable,  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience." 


.\s  a  basis  for  its  report  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  investigated  33  charity  organizations, 
60  almshouses,  ii  children’s  societies,  and  17 
prisons  and  reformatories,  besides  having 
the  assistance  of  several  state  boards  of 
charities  and  correction. 

The  Committee’s  report  on  the  economic 
phase  of  the  subject  is  extremely  valuable 
because  it  covers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  Reports  of  1885  and  1S87,  a  larger 
number  of  cases  than  any  other  report;  a 
greater  variety  of  cases  of  pauperism;  a 
much  wider  area  than  any  other  report, 
and  a  greater  number  of  nationalities.  Be¬ 
low  are  tabulated  some  conclusions  which 
logically  flow  from  the  Committee’s  investi¬ 
gations  of  this  phase  of  the  subject:* 


I.  THE  SUPPOSED  CREATION  OF  WEALTH 
(Figures  are  for  the  year  1896) 

Of  c6rn,  r\'e,  and  barley,  58,000,000  bushels  went  into  the  production  of  liquor. 

In  1890,  $289,775,639  represented  the  annual  value  of  liquor  produced. 

Capital  invested  in  making  and  retailing  liquor  was  over  $957,000,000. 

It  was  estimated  that  1,800,000  persons  derived  their  livelihooKl  from  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  liquor  traffic  paid  in  taxes  to  support  national,  state,  and  local  governments 

$183,213,124.. 

IL  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WEALTH— POVERTY 
Poverty  Due  To  Liquor: 

Charity  Organization  Societies — 

25%  of  poverty  found  in  these  was  due  directly  and  indirectly  to  liquor.  18% 
of  poverty  was  due  directly  and  9%  indirectly.  (In  some  cases  liquor  was 
both  direct  and  indirect  cause,  maldng  seeming  discrepancy.) 

22.7%  of  males  were  poor  because  of  their  own  drunkenness;  12.4%  of  females 
had  come  to  want  because  of  their  own  intemperance.  3.8%  of  males  were 
poor  from  drunkenness  of  others;  but  17%  of  females  came  to  want  through 
drunkenness  of  others. 

14%  of  aliens  were  p)Oor  from  liquor,  17%  of  native-born  citizens,  and  25%  of 
naturalized  citizens.  19%  of  whites  found  were  poor  from  liquoi,  and  9% 
of  negroes. 
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Almshouses — 

37%  of  persons  found  in  these  had  come  to  want  through  use  of  liquor.  32%  of 
cases  were  due  directly  to  liquor,  and  8%  indirectly. 

42%  of  males  were  poor  because  of  their  own  drunkenness,  and  16.5%  of  females 
because  of  their  own.  6%  of  males  owed  their  poverty  to  drunkenness  of 
others;  but  12.7%  of  females  had  come  to  want  through  the  drunkenness  of 
others. 

23%  of  aliens  were  poor  from  liquor.  29%  of  native-born  citizens  poor  from 
liquor.  43%  of  naturalized  citizens  poor  from  liquor.  33%  of  whites  found 
in  these  were  poor  from  liquor,  and  17%  of  negroes. 

Destitution  of  Children — 

4S%»  at  least,  due  to  intemperance  of  parents. 

43-5%  of  children  of  native-born  parents  were  destitute  because  of  drunkenness 
of  parents;  49.5%  of  children  of  foreign  parents  were  so  destitute;  and 
60.5%  of  children  of  foreign  father  and  native  or  unknown  mother  owed 
their  want  to  the  same  cause. 

46%  of  children  of  white  parents  were  destitute  because  of  intemperance  of  their 
parents;  and  39%  of  children  of  negroes. 

Crime  Due  To  Liquor — 

50%  of  cases  of  crime  were  due  to  liquor  in  connection  with  other  causes. 

31%  of  cases  of  crime  were  due  to  liquor  as  a  first  cause. 

ECONOMIC  FORCES  WORKING  AGAINST  LIQUOR:* 

I.  The  Self-Interest  of  Wage-Earners 

The  influence  of  labor  and  trade  unions^  is  powerful  in  teaching — 

Sobriety  during  strikes. 

Moderation  in  drink,  by  requiring  it. 

Sobriety,  by  refusing  at  times  to  help  reinstate  men  discharged  for  drunkenness. 

Tempierateness,  by  often  refusing  to  admit  drunkards. 

Sobriety,  by  excluding  drunkards  from  sick  benefits. 

Sobriety,  by  fining  members  for  into.xication. 

Sobriety,  by  excluding  liquor  from  all  of  their  entertainments. 

Sobriety,  through  desire  of  union  men  to  elect  only  sober  men  to  fill  the  high 
positions  in  the  unions. 

II.  The  Self-Interest  of  Employers 

Employers  have  been  moved  to  prohibit  drinking  by  their  employees — 

To  set  good  example  for  other  employees. 

To  guard  against  temptation. 

To  prevent  accidents. 

To  secure  better  work. 

To  secure  more  economy. 

To  secure  greater  responsibility  in  positions  of  trust. 


ECONOMIC  FORCES  WORKING  FOR,  OR  FAVORABLE  TO,  LIQUOR:* 
The  capital  invested  in  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  number  of  persons  who  get  their  living  from  the  liquor  traffic. 


For  students  of  the  drink  problem,  the 
most  valuable  findings  of  the  Committee  are 
the  following: 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  researches  of 
this  kind  are  enormous.  In  matters  which 
affect  private  character,  truthful  reports  are 


proverbially  hard  to  obtain.  The  accessible 
statistics  are  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  or  both. 
The  effects  of  intemperance  in  promoting  vice 
and  crime  are  often  mixed  with  the  effects  of 
many  other  causes,  such  as  unhealthy  occu¬ 
pations,  bad  lodgings,  poor  food,  and  inherited 
disabilities;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  disentangle 

This  data  is 


•  U.  S.  I>!pt.  of  Labor  sent  schedules  of  inquiries  to  7,000  establishments,  employing  1,700,000  employees, 
based  upon  returns.  t  All  Unions  do  not  accomplish  all  of  these  results. 
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intemperance  as  a  cause  from  other  causes  of 
vice,  crime,  and  pauperism.  At  every  point 
connected  with  these  investigations  the  stu¬ 
dious  observer  encounters  an  intense  partisan¬ 
ship,  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  witnesses  and 
ob^res  the  judgment  of  writers  and  speakers 
on  the  subject. 

Although  the  Committee  examined  the 
physiological  asp)ects  of  the  liquor  problem, 


I  have  purposely  turned  from  their  report 
on  the  subject  to  that  of  a  body  of  m^- 
cal  scientists — the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Nar¬ 
cotics,  in  session  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
190Q. 

The  conclusions  reached  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Alcohol — 

1.  Not  a  food — Authority,  the  President  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Study  of 

Alcohol  and  other  Narcotics.* 

2.  Not  only  a  poison,  but  renders  the  body  more  susceptible  to  disease — Authority,  same 

as  above.f 

3.  Does  not  sustain  physical  powers  nor  prevent  fatigue — Authority  as  before*  (also 

P-  45.  46). 

4.  Does  not  aid  digestion — Authority,  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.^ 

5.  Injures  the  entire  system — Authority,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  Editor  The  Alienist  and 

Neurologist.W  Alcohol  abstracts  water  from  the  tissues,  function  fails,  then  de¬ 
struction  of  the  vital  organs  sets  in. 

6.  Impairs  fecundity — Authority,  same  as  in  i.* 

7.  Impairs  mentality — British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.§ 

8.  Abridges  life — (Authority,  Sir  Victor  Horsley.^)  Through — 


A.  Diseases  Due  To  Alcohol  Alone 

Acute  alcoholic  poisoning;  acute  mania;  delirium  tremens;  chronic  alcoholic  insanity; 
alcoholic  epilepsy;  alcoholic  neuritis. 


B.  Diseases  of  Which  Alcohol  is  Frequently  a  Determining  or  Contributing  Cause 

[Under  this  heading  Mr.  Fisher  mentions  twenty-five  diseases.  We  have  not  room  to 
print  the  list. — Editors.] 

C.  Other  Agencies 

Accidents  caused  by  alcohol;  infant  mortality  due  to  alcoholism  of  mothers;  premature 
deaths  caused  by  alcohol. 


When  we  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  alcoholism  has  upwn  man’s  eth¬ 
ical  relations — his  duty,  whether  to  himself, 
his  family,  community,  state,  or  his  God — 
we  find  that  there  is  little  need  for  extended 


argument  or  minute  cataloguing.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  alcoholism  is  responsible  for  these  sins 
against  the  “Thou  shaft’s”  and  the  “Thou 
shaft  not’s.” 


ALCOHOL  WEAKENS  THE  WILL 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  Editor  of  The  Alienist  and  Neurologist  (Senate  Document  48;  6ist 
Congress,  ist  session,  p.  21),  and  a  great  cloud  of  other  witnesses,  say  that  alcohol  ex¬ 
tracts  the  water  from  all  the  tissues,  and  so  “robs  the  brain  of  its  normal  functioning 
capacity,  impairing  it  in  mental  and  psycho-motor  and  moral  capabilities.”  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  statement  is  best  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
are  80%  water.  The  conclusion  here  is  irresistible: 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  DRUNKENNESS  ARE  WRONG 

The  p>erformance  of  all  duties,  the  use  of  all  faculties  are  dependent  upon  the  will, 
and  it  is  wrong  not  to  perform  one’s  duties.  Alcoholism  weakens — often  destroys — the 
will.  Therefore,  alcoholism  is  wrong  because  by  destroying  or  weakening  the  will  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  performance  of  duties  which  of  right  ought  to  be  performed. 

*  Some  Scientific  Conclusiona  Concerning  the  Alcoholic  Problem — Senate  Doctmient  48;  6ist  Cong.,  ist  Sess..  p.  19. 
t  Ib..  pp.  19.  46,  47.  I  Ib.,  p.  97.  I  lb.,  pp.  30,  31.  %  lb.,  p.  45.  1  lb.,  p.  44* 
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BEST  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  LIQUOR 

#  TRAFFIC 

Stop  denouncing  anybody  about  the  liq¬ 
uor  traffic. 

Get  the  truth  about  the  liquor  question 
in  all  of  its  aspects. 

(a).  Interest  of  physicians  must  be  en¬ 
listed  so  that  they  will  take  a  stand  against 
liquor.  They  can  help  by — 

Making  clear  statements  as  to  uselessness 
of  alcohol  as  a  food  and  medicine. 

Making  clear  statements  of  the  injurious 
elTects  of  alcohol  upon  animal  organism. 


Showing  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of 
small  quantities  of  alcohol. 

Showing  the  effects  of  the  grasp  of  habit. 

Showing  whether  the  pleasures  of  indul¬ 
gence  can  offset  the  resulting  e^'ils. 

Giving  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
seeming  stimulation  of  liquor. 

Showing  the  relation  of  moderation  to  im¬ 
moderation  and  loss  of  self-control. 

{b)  Interest  students  of  morbid  psy¬ 
chology  in  the  study  of  causes  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  mentioned  above. 

Get  the  truth  about  the  whole  liquor 
question  to  the  people. 


Here  are  the  names  of  those  who  sent  us  the  94  best  letters  on  what  they  know  about 
Rum.  The  next  MO  we  haven’t  room  to  print.  There  were  dozens  of  letters,  too, 
for  which  we  should  have  liked  to  give  prizes,  just  as  there  were  many  we  should  have 
liked  to  print.  These  names  represent  the  best  of  all  the  many  kinds  of  contributions 
that  came  to  us.  We  hope  that  our  next  series  may  bring  us  as  many  and  as  good. 

We  shall  return  all  the  contributions  to  the  senders  as  soon  as  we  are  able,  unless 
they  expressly  desire  us  not  to.  But,  remember,  there  are  more  than  9,9M! 


$500 

Isaac  Fisher,  V’icksburg.  Mississippi. 

$100 


G.  S..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Williams.  M.  D.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

C.  M.. - ,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Thayer,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Luther  A.  Ryer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

$50 

J.  R.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

G.  T.  Ladd.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

J.  B..  Waukegan.  Illinois. 

M.  J.  W.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Herman  Kuehn.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


$25 

Ulrich  F.  Mueller,  Carthagena,  Ohio. 

W.  McDowell.  M.  D..  Seattle.  Washington. 
James  Samu-1.  Marietta.  Ohio. 

Rock  Sleyster.  M.  D..  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 
L.  G.  Copes.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

John  Rosa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

George  Sergeant.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Paul  Paquin,  M  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Moses.  Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  H.  W.,  I>uluth,  Minnesota. 


$10 

D.  M.  C..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Graham,  To^ka,  Kansas. 

Henry  W.  Booth,  Birmingham.  Michigan. 

E.  K.  Ellenbogen,  M.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Hopkins.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Prank  W.  Dusey.  Creston,  Iowa. 

D.  C.  L..  Marfa.  Texas. 

David  H.  Edmonds.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

J.  L.  Herring,  Derry,  Pennsylvania. 

Malcolm  C.  McLean.  Campbell  River.  B.  C. 

Jos.  V.  Collins.  Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin. 
Alexander  Scott,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Crabtree,  Upland,  California. 

Gertrude  C.  Davenport.  Cold  Soring  Harbor,  L.  I. 
Robert  M.  Kerr,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Wm.  Block.  Dulzura,  California. 

Wm.  Sparks,  Globe.  Arizona. 

C.  S.  Partridge,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  E.  Fritts.  Wakeeney,  Kansas. 

Henry  M.  Gray,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Newark,  N.  J. 


D.  E.  Atwell,  Kenhett  Square.  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  J.  Don^oe,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L.  R.  Ebert.  Astoria,  Orraon. 

E.  E.  Moseley,  Pine  BlulT  Ark. 


Ward  A.  Scranton,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

C.  T.  Sweet,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

S.  Estelle  Munn,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Boston,  Mitfsachusetta. 

Hugh  L.  Collins.  Windsor.  Vermont. 

B.  C.  Cahill,  Berwyn.  Pennsylvania. 

S.  G.  /^geler.  Femdale.  California. 

Frederick  Severence.  Richmond,  Utah. 

Wm.  H.  Watts,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

V.  J.  Wulff,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Sussuina  M.  D.  Pry.  Alhambra.  California. 

H.  T.  Colestock,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
George  F.  Kelly,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

John  R.  Stratton.  Baltimore.  Mar>'land. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Northampton,  Massaclrasetts. 
Henry  Olerich.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Williams.  Syracuse.  New  York. 

P.  N.  Gaiger,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

Joseph  G.  Wilson.  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 

I.  N.  Vick,  Godley.  Texas. 

Malcolm  O'Brien,  Portland.  Maine. 

Bedrock  Rytc.  Lone  Hill.  Calitomia. 

Clyde  Elliot.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

C.  R..  Upland,  California. 

G.  W.  A.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

‘Thos.  D.  West,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  B.  Bernstein.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Russell  A.  Foust,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Johnson.  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Elder,  Portland.  Maine. 

Katherine  Anthony,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Ketwaite.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oscar  Rustad,  Moorhead.  Minn. 

Eleanor  D.  Delameter,  Sonora.  California. 

^win  C.  Ranck,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

J.  A.  Pierce.  Denver.  Colorado. 

R.  P.  Hobson,  Washington.  D.  C. 

George  Smart.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Frederick  C.  Howe.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Burt,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Reed.  M.  D..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  Reinhart,  High  Point.  N.  C. 

J.  Danziger,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

J.  H.  Gray.  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Ed.  A.  'Tuttle.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  McKay,  Port  Arthur.  Ontario. 

Albert  S.  Gray,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  P.  Gildea,  Butte,  Montana. 

Nzua  W.  Perreira  Vitulu,  South  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 
P.  E.  Curdullo,  Durham.  New  Hampshire. 


THOSE  RUM  LETTERS 


They  began  a  day  or  so  after  our  bottle 
appeared  on  the  stands,  at  first  by  ones 
and  twos,  then  by  the  hundreds.  We  looked 
over  the  first  ones  as  if  there  were  no  more  to 
come,  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were  snow¬ 
ed  under.  A  storm  of  a  few  more  than  nine 
thousand  came  down  upon  us,  from  every¬ 
body  and  everywhere,  almost  two-thirds 
from  women,  and  four-fifths  from  the  farms 
and  small  towns  of  the  country.  We  have 
dug  our  way  out  now,  bringing  a  few  hang¬ 
ing  in  our  hair  and  clothes  to  give  you  a 
taste. 

But  we  have  a  tale  to  tell  after  these 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  could  we  give  you  in  the  few  we 
have  printed.  We  did  our  best;  but  they 
were  a  sort  of  despairing  selection,  there 
was  so  little  to  choose  between  in  the  nine 
thousand. 

Deep  feeling  was  written  across  every 
page.  It  was  a  flood  of  sincerity  before 
w'hich  appraisal  seemed  almost  -impossible. 
Whatever  the  voice,  whether  of  the  boot- 
legger  fighting  for  his  bread  or  the  Con¬ 
gressman  declaiming  for  his  law — they  all 
rang  true.  Not  that  the  flippant  and  the 
playful  were  lacking.  There  were  those  re¬ 
plete  with  such  maxims  as  “In  vino  veritas, 
in  soda  sanitas.”  But  their  humor  was  al¬ 
ways  that  of  the  man  whose  vision  is  so 
clear  and  broad  that  he  can  aflord  to  smile 
a  little  at  the  more  foggy  enthusiasts. 

Time  after  time  we  read — “Whether  I 
win  a  prize  or  not,  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  cause — Few  but  ended  with  a 
good  wish  for  our  work. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  the  great  weight  of 
intimate  human  thought  that  impressed 
this  sincerity  upon  us.  There  were  times 
when  we  felt  a  little  embarrassed  at  being 
taken  into  such  confidence  by  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unknown  lives.  Here  was  revela¬ 
tion  no  mere  prize  contest  could  evoke. 
Here  w’as  enthusiasm  that  put  all  the  letters 
nearly  on  the  same  level.  That’s  why  it 
was  hard. 

Plunge  your  hand  into  the  sheaves  any¬ 
where.  It’s  about  two  to  one  you  will  draw 
out  one  of  those  little  bundles  of  wTiting — 
broken,  or  bold,  or  wincingly  fine,  as  if 
drawn  in  pain — a  woman’s  story.  Over  and 
over  again  it  evoked  the  perennial  shadowy 
figure  of  the  woman  in  some  far-off  comer 
toiling  with  all  faith  to  hold  together  the 


flying  fragments  of  the  home  or  piecing 
them  together  after  the  disillusionment. 
Soon  you  can  read  these  rapidly  because 
you  know  through  the  halting  lines  what’s 
to  come. 

And  when  you  have  gone  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  you  begin  to  feel,  as  Jack  Lon¬ 
don  did,  that  “the  women  know.”  Most  of 
the  loud  talking  about  the  liquor  question 
is  done  by  the  men,  but  more  than  half  of 
these  letters  were  from  these  silent  workers 
who  seemed  to  be  quietly  waiting,  waiting. 
That’s  the  picture  that  flashed  to  us  through 
these  many  an.xious  letters  from  the  moth¬ 
ers,  wives,  and  daughters. 

Pick  again:  Here’s  the  typical  man’s 
voice.  He  sits  dowm  after  his  many  years  of 
working,  watching,  thinking,  to  tell  us  how 
things  were  when  he  was  a  boy;  how  his 
towm  or  his  state  fought  out  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  low,  high,  or  no  license;  how  he  has 
kept  his  eye  on  the  bitter  cost  of  the  trafiic 
in  dollars  and  souls,  on  its  part  in  the  [X)lit- 
ical  game,  on  the  rise  and  success  of  its  foes. 
He  has  browsed  in  the  Census  Reports, 
heard  the  speeches  and  read  the  papters. 
And  according  to  his  temperament,  his  in¬ 
terests,  his  expieriences,  he  aj^raises  the  ex¬ 
isting  remedies,  corrects  them  or  condemns 
and  replaces  them  with  others.  He  can  not 
give  us  all  the  facts,  the  statistics,  the  live¬ 
ly  experiences,  the  newspiaper  items  that 
have  tempered  his  mind.  But  he  gives  us 
the  result  of  his  years’  thought,  and  drives 
it  home  with  a  good  charge  of  sincerity. 

Such  letters  taught  us  much.  One  thing 
we  shall  remember  in  the  future:  that  bare 
facts  about  a  question  do  not  exist;  and  if 
they  did  they  would  not  be  worth  much. 
Facts  are  as  many  and  various  as  there  are 
people  to  use  them.  It  is  only  when  figures 
and  experiences  have  been  transmuted  by 
a  human  life  and  outlook  that  they  have 
any  reality,  color,  warmth,  or  motive 
pwwer. 

Pick  again:  Here  is  the  average  citizen 
in  a  small  town.  He  does  not  look  far  nor 
wide.  He  has  been  watching  only  the 
things  that  have  directly  influenced  the 
family  he  has  been  tr\'ing  to  raise — the  com¬ 
plex  little  strands  of  the  town’s  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  economic  life.  You  can  see  him 
working  gravely  with  friends  and  neighbors 
through  all  the  changes  of  wet  and  dry,  low 
and  Wgh  license,  always  where  his  best 
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intelligent  interests  lie.  He  tells  you  what 
his  town  has  found  best  or  what  it  is  working 
for.  And  when  all  is  done,  you  feel  that  the 
good  man  has  done  well,  but  that  no  infer¬ 
ence  could  be  draw’n  which  could  be  applied 
to  any  other  town  in  the  countrv-.  You 
dimly  sense  the  many  fine  forces  and  influ¬ 
ences  which  he  can  never  wholly  get  over  to 
you,  which  make  his  story  unique;  but  you 
get  no  farther. 

Pick  again:  Here  is  the  uncouth,  or 
sturdy,  direct  or  strangely  embarrassed  tale 
of  the  toiler,  the  lumberjack,  the  miner,  the 
roving  son  of  the  road,  the  “blanket-stiff.” 
Sometimes  they  dance  about  the  question 
with  a  high  humor,  behind  which  you  see 
grim  knowledge  of  the  harsh  facts  of  the 
toiler’s  drinking.  Sometimes  you  are  afraid 
of  the  breezy  cynicism  that  seems  to  know 
unanswerably  the  strict  value  of  the  good 
people’s  attempts  to  regulate  or  prohibit. 

-Wild  and  full  of  high  color  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  these  arouse.  You  see  the  frenzied 
drinking  themselves  to  death  in  the  blazing 
ruins  of  San  Francisco.  Eveiy where  you 
see  them  after  long  hours  of  grueling  toil 
lined  up  before  the  bars,  their  faces  set 
hard  with  the  determination  to  get  a  few 
moments  of  full,  free  life  at  whatever  cost. 
They  scorn  our  remedial  measures  or  curse 
'  our  trend  toward  Prohibition.  Most  of 
them  call  honestly  for  some  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  saloon,  and  nearly  all  close 
with  an  invocation  of  a  Socialistic  order. 
Read  these  and  see  whether  the  workers 
want  to  drink. 

Pick  again:  Here  is  the  student’s  word. 
He  may  not  know  the  taste  of  Rum  nor 
have  watched  its  workings  in  his  own  home 
or  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  But  he  has 
pored  over  the  eNidence,  and  tells  us  with 
arrays  of  figures,  exp>eriments,  and  authoi- 
ities  that  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  an 
economic  asset  or  a  liability,  a  source  of 
crime  and  insanity  or  not.  He  even  tells 
us  what  Shakespeare  says  of  it,  what  place 
it  had  before  Noah’s  time,  and  what  part  it 
has  played  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire!  He  tells  us  eveiy'thing  that  is  re¬ 
corded  of  alcohol,  boils  it  down,  analyzes  it, 
and  passes  tentative  judgment.  We  put 
him  aside  in  a  safe  place.  He  is  the  arsenal. 
To  him  Prohib  and  Anti  go  for  the  good 
round  figures  to  hurl  at  the  other  side.  He 
has  facts  of  a  kind — but  we  know  he  has 
not  the  only  kind. 

Pick  again:  Here  is  what  we  have  been 


e.xp>ecting — the  personal  confession  of  the 
drinker.  Often  in  a  still  courageous  hand, 
more  often  neatly  typed  to  hide  perhaps  a 
telling  script,  ^metimes  with  the  calm 
retrospection  of  victory,  or  with  the  faintly 
veiled  doubt  of  success.  More  often  with 
the  frank  despair  of  helplessness.  You  read 
of  the  first  drink.  You  see  the  alcoholic 
ancestry’  standing  behind  the  boy,  and  the 
absent  or  insufficient  power  of  home  forces. 
And  then  you  travel  up  and  down  the  old 
peaks  and  depths  of  self-struggle.  You  hear 
him  curse  his  treating  companions,  the  too 
loose  or  too  stringent  laws,  the  saloon,  the 
vileness  of  liquors,  his  birth,  and  himself. 
And  you  stand  by  as  helpless  as  he  is. 

WHERE  THE  STRIFE  IS  KEENEST 

And  then  there  is  the  determined  voice 
of  self-interest.  Sometimes  with  a  gracious 
breadth  of  mind  it  sp>eaks;  sometimes  it  is 
a  rasping  and  sharp  voice;  but  in  the  end 
it  is  always  for  its  distillery’,  its  saloon,  its 
drug-store,*  its  blind  pig,  its  hip-p>ocket  dis- 
p>ensary’,  or  the  simple  right  to  drink  where 
it  pleases.  Often  he  will  admit  with  unction 
all  that  the  Anti  says  against  liquor.  In 
many  cases  he  points  out  vital  phases  of 
the  question  which  the  other  side  does  not 
or  can  not  notice.  It  was  sometimes  hard 
to  keep  a  level  head  before  the  unillusioncd 
defendants  of  Rum  who  look  at  it  without 
romance  or  idealism.  These  if  any  are  the 
real  foes  of  the  “women  who  know.”  They 
know  the  White  Logic  so  well  and  they  use 
it  so  well. 

And  here  is  the  religious  enthusiast  who 
waives  all  arguments  for  one  exhortation. 
Here  the  psychologist  who  tells  us  the  clues 
which  temperament  and  nerx’ous  organiza¬ 
tion  have  to  the  drink  habit  and  unravels 
the  threads  of  heredity,  environment,  and 
w’ill. 

Most  keenly  the  question  was  felt  in 
smaller  towns.  Least  was  heard  from  larger 
cities,  the  New  York  and  Chicago  contri¬ 
butions  being  unnoticeable.  More  came 
from  the  Far  West,  from  states  like  Texas 
and  Oregon  where  Prohibition  is  being 
fought  over  the  last  ditches,  or  where,  like 
Kansas,  there  is  still  controversy  over  the 
results.  The  small  towns  where  changes  of 
policy’  have  l>een  frequent,  where  special 
state  laws  like  the  Brooks  Law  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Ohio  System  have  fijrced  the 
question  to  the  front  e\’eiy’  year — states 
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where  the  suffrage  question  is  most  acute — 
these  brought  the  greatest  harvest. 

It  was  a  splendid  response,  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  abundant  variety  of  facts 
and  the  swirl  of  points  of  view  made  us  feel 
as  never  before  the  immensity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  would  have  been  hard  for  the  most 
open-minded  of  readers  to  keep  his  feet  in 
the  storm  of  evidence  and  emotion.  You 
would  be  made  to  feel  vividly  the  political 
and  financial  strength  of  the  organized 
liquor  traffic  and  the  emotional  force  of  the 
Prohibition  movement. 

Apparent  inconsistencies  would  confront 
you  at  every  turn.  You  would  find  clergy¬ 
men  recognizing  the  social  functions  of  the 
saloon,  and  saloonkeepers  bitterly  bewailing 
the  iniquities  of  their  trade.  You  would 
find  women  lamenting  the  high  price  and 
vile  quality  of  the  liquor  whose  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  they  score  in  the  same  breath.  And 
if  you  turned  to  the  scientific  evidence,  the 
physician’s,  economist’s,  law>’er’s,  sociolo¬ 
gist’s  letters,  they  would  leave  you  dawdling 
on  the  fence.  Y ou  would  find  the  physicians 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other  as  to  whether 
alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  the  economists 
unable  to  agree  either  that  rum  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  wastrel  or  that  Prohibition  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  danger,  the  sociologists  not  decided  as 
to  how  far  rum  is  linked  with  crime,  \ice, 
and  insanity,  the  psychologists  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  parts  temperament,  environ¬ 
ment,  and  heredity  play  in  the  individual 
and  social  grip  of  alcohol. 

Bui  then  the  great  wave  of  personal  con¬ 
fession,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mass,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  from  women,  sweeps  you  ir¬ 
resistibly  out  of  the  tangle  of  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  and  clean  off  the  fence.  It  flashes 
upon  you  with  burning  intensity  that  what¬ 
ever  the  psychologist  says  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  individual  or  social  reform,  what¬ 
ever  the  physician  says  about  alcohol  as  a 
poison  or  a  food,  whatever  the  economist 
and  sociologist  say  about  its  cost  in  dollars 
or  lives,it  has  seared  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  the  great  silent  majority — the  mothers, 
wives,  daughters — the  home-keej>ers;  and 
you  must  feel  that  behind  this  flood  of  emo¬ 
tion  is  the  enduring  force  that  will  cany  us 
on  to  the  true  solution. 

A  blind,  groping  force  it  may  be.  It 
doesn’t  know  just  what  instruments  to  use. 


For  the  time  it  has  eagerly  taken  hold  of 
Prohibition,  though  it  is  more  intimately 
and  keenly  aware  of  the  personal,  social, 
economic  difl^culties  of  a  Prohibitory  law 
than  are  all  the  scientific  specialists.  But 
the  National  Amendment  looms  up  quite 
clearly  as  the  most  solid  remedial  measure 
it  can  lay  hands  upon. 

These  p)ersonal  letters  make  you  realize 
what  William  Allen  White  recently  pointed 
out  in  reference  to  Kansas,  that  though 
Prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  though  it 
kicks  back  hard,  like  the  nervous  system 
of  a  man  who  has  quit  the  stuff,  and  brings 
at  first  a  train  of  apparently  worse  evils  in 
its  wake,  it  at  least  clears  the  paraphernalia 
of  drink  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  generation  and  gives  youths  a  chance 
to  live  v/ithout  meeting  on  every  hand  the 
drinking  suggestion.  For  that  if  for  nothing 
else  this  emotional  force  puts  its  faith  in 
Prohibition,  despite  the  ready-made  theo¬ 
ries  and  the  double-edged  facts  of  the 
special  students,  and  it  will  always  be  the 
strongest  ally  of  the  movement. 

THE  WOMEN  WILL  SETTLE  IT 

The  sociologist  has  many  remedies  in  his 
pocket — licensing  plans  and  social-center 
movements.  The  physician  prescribes,  the 
psychologist  offers  systems  of  training,  and 
the  evangelist  exhorts.  But  it  is  when  the 
Prohibitionbt  shouts  to  the  voter,  “Come, 
kill  this  thing  once  for  all,”  that  you  hear 
the  impassioned  response  from  the  home. 
Whether  the  woman  votes  or  not,  she  has 
shown  us  that  it  is  she  who  has  felt  most 
sharply  the  edges  of  the  question,  that  she 
is  going  to  use  the  nearest  thing  at  hand  to 
help  herself  and  her  kind. 

And  when  you  have  dug  your  way  out, 
you  feel  that  the  question  is  going  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  not  so  much  through  the  physician’s 
laboratoiy-,  through  the  economist’s,  so¬ 
ciologist’s,  or  psychologist’s  study,  or  the 
revivalist’s  tent.  It  will  be  settled  through 
the  home,  through  the  women  in  it,  through 
their  educative  power,  through  their  votes, 
and  through  the  deep  feeling  that  lies  back 
of  their  many  letters.  You  feel  that  no  one 
knows  alcohol  as  they  do,  and  that  when 
the  time  comes  no  one  will  strike  it  out  as 
mercilessly  as  they  will. 


A  German  dirigible  airship  recently  covered  2040  miles  in  34  hours, 
and  had  fuel  left  for  16  hours  more.  Another  flew  the  whole  distance 
across  Germany  at  65  miles  an  hour.  Another— a  marine  Zeppelin 
—flew  1067  miles  in  31  hours,  nearly  all  the  way  through  fog  so  thick 
that  she  was  invisible  from  the  ground. 

A  new  Italian  semi-rigid  dirigible  can  make  62  miles  an  hour.  Five  of 
the  Italian  semi-rigid  dirigibles  can  each  cover  a  radius  of  620  miles. 

A  French  aeroplane  traveled  with  the  wind  from  London  to  Paris 
— 222  miles— in  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

At  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  a  military  German  dirigible  cast  bombs 
capable  of  destroying  everything  within  a  radius  of  250  yards.  Invariably 
they  hit  the  mark  within  a  circle  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Zeppelin  V.  hit  a  target  at  a  distance  of  6000  feet  across  the  air. 


O  ESTIMATE  the  outcome  of 

Twar  in  Europe,  you  must  reckon 
in  the  unknown  factor  of  aerial 
-=— battle.  Already,  the  Turko- 
Italian  War  and  the  Balkan  have  shown 
some  of  the  new  [)ossibilities,  and  the  world 
has  realized  that  modern  battles  are  to  be 
fought  in  three  elements  —  in  the  air  as 
well  as  on  sea  and  land.  But  the  great 
“airy  na\aes”  of  Europe  have  not  yet  been 
tested.  Events  so  far  have  given  only  a 
faint  indication  of  the  tremendous  forces 
that  can  be  unleashed — of  the  terrific  new 


kind  of  conflict  to  be  waged  in  the  clouds. 

I  have  told  the  readers  of  En'ERYBODy’s 
in  these  pages  something  about  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  airships — describing  the  triumph 
of  air  travel  and  predicting  the  passing 
of  the  ocean  dreadnought.  But  even  in  the 
year  and  a  half  since  the  publication  of  my 
latest  article,  aerial  history  has  been  ma¬ 
king  rapidly.  Speed  has  increased.  Cargo 
capacity  has  increased.  So  have  control, 
accuracy  of  aim,  the  art  of  navigation. 
And  so,  too,  has  the  realization  among  Eu- 
ro()ean  nations  that  Germany  has  been 
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leading  in  the  development  of  aerial  battle¬ 
ships. 

For  it  is  Germany  that  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  air  progress.  Germany  alone  has 
developed,  in  the  rigid  dirigible,  a  genuine 
air  battleship.  While  she  has  been  per¬ 
fecting  it,  other  nations  have  experimented 
with  other  forms  of  air  craft.  France  has 
put  her  faith  in  a  flock  of  aeroplanes  more 
numerous  than  any  other  country’s,  aided 
by  semi-rigid  and  non-rigid  typ)es  of  dir¬ 
igibles.  Russia,  with  similar  kinds  of 
craft,  has  excelled  in  aviation,  but  shown 
herself  notably  deficient  in  the  mechanics 
of  repairing  and  testing.  Italy  has  built 
half-rigid  ^igibl^  superior  to  the  French 
type  in  size  and  speed.  England  has  de¬ 
pended  principally  on  big  seaplanes.  Ger¬ 
many,  studying  and  using  all  these  other 
forms  herself,  has  made  them  subsidiary 
to  her  arch  type,  the  2^ppelin. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  ten  years  ago 
that  Germany  saw  her  vision  of  air  empire 
and,  seizing  on  Count  Zepp)elin’s  idea,  be¬ 
gan  to  build.  She  has  worked  with  scien¬ 
tific  thoroughness  and  precision,  with  a  fine 
unity  of  purp>ose  and  a  splendid  devotion. 
She  has  studied  the  air,  invented  new  kinds 
of  guns,  devised  new’  explosives,  perfected 
air-tactics,  develop)ed  a  new  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  coordinating  her  w’ork  into  one  great 
whole. 

THE  DIRIGIBLE’S  RECORD 

Consider  some  of  the  things  her  tyf>e  of 
dirigible  can  do — has  done. 

The  modern  Zeppelin  is  able  to  cruise  for 
twenty  hours  at  an  altitude  of  from  6500 
to  9000  feet.  This  is  her  “safety  zone”; 
but  still  not  the  limit  of  her  ascent:  For 
four  hours  she  can  stay  at  a  height  of  9800 
feet.  That  is  the  reason  for  Germany's 
faith  that  her  inferior  naval  fleet,  directed  by 
her  dirigibles,  could  crush  any  superior  fleet  on 
the  water. 

Recent  over-sea  maneuvers  show  how 
this  might  work. 

A  marine  Zeppelin,  acting  as  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  a  German  naval  squadron,  took  the 
sea-admiral  up  into  the  air,  where  it  hov¬ 
ered  in  the  safety  zone  while  the  admiral 
counted  and  classified  the  sea-fleet  of  the 
distant  “enemy,”  and  located  submarines 
in  the  ocean  w’hich  lay,  transparent,  below 
him. 

By  wireless,  he  ordered  every  movement 


of  his  own  shif>s,  which  lay  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  where  they  escap>ed  the  eye  of  the  enemy. 
He  directed  them  w  We  to  attack  the  enemy 
so  that  ship  after  ship  of  the  foe  might  be  an¬ 
nihilated  before  others  could  come  to  its  aid. 

At  night  he  could  turn  on  a  powerful 
searchlight,  of  40,000  candle-power,  and 
from  a  height  of  5000  feet  “spot”  anything 
on  the  surface. 

And  he  was  perfectly  safe,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  nothing  could  hit  him — as  we  shall  see 
presently — but  because  he  was  invisible, 
at  9000  feet,  even  in  broad  daylight.  The 
ships  are  covered  with  aluminum  paint — a 
very  recent  device  for  protection  against 
sun-expansion  and  rain,  whose  dazzling 
brightness  makes  them  difficult  to  see  in 
clear  sunshine  and  quite  invisible  against  a 
gray  sky.  And  noiseless  motors  now  add 
another  element  of  protection. 

Such  ships  now  fly  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Recently,  one  of  them  flew  all  the  way 
across  Germany  at  sixty-five  miles  an  hour. 
And  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  when  a  Zeppelin 
flies  before  the  wind,  its  speed  is  seventy  to 
eighty  miles. 

Do  you  see  what  this  means?  What  are 
the  chances  of  a  dreadnought,  making  less 
than  half  that  time,  with  a  Zepp>elin  in  pur¬ 
suit?  What  of  its  chances  at  night — with 
the  terrible  searchlight  flashing  its  beam  for 
an  instant  to  pick  out  the  target,  and  the 
attacking  airship  vanishing  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour  into  darkness? 

Weather  makes  little  difference  to  a 
Zepjjelin.  It  fears  neither  strong  nor  gusty 
winds  if  they  blow  horizontally;  it  is  affect¬ 
ed  only  by  vertical  drafts,  against  which  it 
now  protects  itself  by  its  speed  and  its 
powerful  rudders.  Late  in  1912,  a  marine 
Zeppelin  flew  from  Friedrichshafen,  on  the 
Swiss  frontier,  to  Berlin,  by  way  of  the 
North  Sea,  in  thirty-one  hours — a  distance 
of  1067  miles,  covered  in  fog  so  dense  that 
the  ship  was  never  seen  from  the  ground  till 
shortly  before  her  arrival.  Nor  could  the 
ship’s  commander  see  the  ground;  but  he 
steadily  maintained  by  scientific  reckoning  a 
course  due  northeast  to  the  sea,  and  never 
failed  to  know  his  position  exactly.  By 
wireless  he  communicated  with  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  weather  stations  through  eastern 
Germany  during  the  entire  cruise. 

Imagine  what  can  happen  when  a  fleet 
of  such  ships  as  this  slips  through  a  fog, 
noiseless  and  invisible,  to  hover  over  a 
hostile  country. 
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Nor  does  such  a  performance  as  this  with  the  force  of  a  naval  shell  and  pierce 
thirty-one-hour  trip  measure  a  modern  four  to  six  inches  of  armor.  That  is,  they 
Zeppelin’s  endurance.  This  same  ship  car-  will  pass  through  a  battleship’s  upper  deck 
lied  fuel  for  fifty  hours.  Constantly,  to  the  armored  deck  below,  tear  it,  and  ex- 
Zeppelins  are  growing  more  powerful,  and  plode  the  ship’s  magazine.  With  this 
their  commanders,  learning  more  of  the  weapon  a  Zeppelin  could  sink  the  strongest 
highly  developed  art  of  air-navigation,  are  dreadnought  at  one  blow, 
getting  more  endurance  out  of  their  ships.  Then  there  is  a  quick-firing  gun  that  sends 

Last  May  the  new’  L.  j,  giant  of  all  ma-  two-inch  shells  of  Belgian  macaritew’hich  will 
rine  Zeppelins,  answering  the  Admiralty’s  destroy  power-houses  and  depots  of  supply; 
specifications  for  a  true  air-battleship,  made  and  the  stream-like  fire  of  the  machine- 
a  superb  record.  She  started  from  Frie-  rifle  for  troops  on  the  ground.  With  the 
drichshafen  and,  after  skirting  the  entire  aid  of  gravity  to  give  it  greater  force,  such 
French  frontier,  pursued  a  zigzag  course  bullet-like  fire  does  more  damage  than  a 
across  the  empire  and  far  over  the  North  field  cannon  firing  shrapnel. 

Sea,  covering  2040  miles  in  thirty-four  hours  As  for  aim,  repeated  tests  hav’e  shown 
with  a  running  time  throughout  her  trip  of  that  a  Zeppelin  can  shoot  with  appalling 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  At  Berlin,  her  destina-  accuracy  and  effectiveness,  and  at  long 
tion,  the  vessel  still  had  fuel  enough  to  run  range.  From  the  height  of  a  mile  or  more 
sixteen  more  hours.  And  the  new  ^ppelins  the  aim  is  absolute.  At  that  altitude,  and 
now  being  turned  out  are  able  to  remain  in  three  miles  away,  gunners,  with  weapons 
the  air  almost  three  days  and  nights  w’ith-  moving  in  their  pivots  as  easily  as  rifles, 
out  fuel  renewal.  sight  accurately.  At  the  height  of  a  mile 

But  w’hat  of  their  active  fighting  piowers?  and  a  half,  they  can  send  a  i  \  ^pound  shell  of 
\\Tiat  can  a  Zeppielin  do?  And  what  can  macarite  deep  below  the  water-line,  to  reach 
other  fighting  machines,  air,  land,  or  water,  a  war-ship’s  unprotected  hull.  They  can 
do  to  her?  blow  a  hole  a  foot  in  diameter  through  both 

Steel-capped  torpedoes  are  a  sea  Zeppe-  skins  of  a  battleship  and  put  it  out  of  action 
lin’s  heaviest  missile.  Torpedoes  that  hit  in  thirty  minutes.  With  its  semi-automatic 
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gun,  the  Zeppelin  can  at  the  same  time  rain  Several  hits  were  scored  at  a  distance  of 
bullets  upon  the  most  vulnerable  praints  of  more  than  6000  feet — its  longest  dependable 
the  ship.  range. 

In  February,  1913,  the  military  Zeppelin  Not  much  hopie  for  an  aeroplane  that  ven- 
75,  operating  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  tures  within  range.  And,  remember,  a  rigid 
above  Hagenau,  the  shooting-grounds  near  dirigible  carries  guns  for  firing  in  every  di- 
Baden,  cast  loaded  bombs  of  220  pounds  rection — guns  on  top  of  the  hull,  below  it, 
filled  with  a  special  high  explosiv'e  Invari-  at  both  sides.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great 
ably  they  hit  the  mark  within  a  circle  of  military  advantage  of  the  rigid  system, 
fifteen  feet  diameter  and  showed  themselves  Meantime  the  Zeppielin  itself  is  practical- 
capable  of  destroying  everything  within  a  ly  invoilnerable.  What  conceivable  artillery, 
radius  of  250  yards.  which  at  the  best  requires  a  minute  for  aim- 

Is  it  clear  why  the  German  Admiral  Von  ing,  can  hit  a  piencil-like  craft  moving  sixty 
Tirpitz  complacently  accepted  England’s  miles  an  hour,  at  6000  feet  or  more?  There 
building  program  of  sixteen  battleships  to  is  no  way  of  discov'ering  the  ship’s  level,  and 
Germany’s  ten?  Germany^  already  knew  therefore  it  is  practically  impossible  to  time 
that  the  day  of  the  dreadnought  is  past,  a  shell  so  that  it  will  pierce  the  airship  and 
And  now  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  inventor  explode  inside,  as  it  must  do  to  be  destruc- 
of  the  most  advanced  British  artiller>’,  ad-  tive.  Only  a  gun  that  has  the  reach  for 
mits  it,  to  the  amazement  of  his  country-  shooting  straight — not  in  an  arc — for,  say, 
men.  qooo  feet,  has  any  chance.  Such  a  gun. 

So  much  for  the  dirigible’s  fire  downward,  too,  must  be  pointing  almost  vertically. 

It  is  almost  as  deadly  in  firing  across  the  air.  And  during  the  minute  it  takes  to  aim,  the 
Not  long  ago  the  Zeppelin  V.,  during  tar-  Zeppjelin  has  covered  a  mile! 
get  practise  over  artillery  ground,  while  cir-  Moreover,  it  is  a  part  of  aerial  strategy 
cling  around  its  mark  fired  across  the  air  a  '  to  make  the  actual  appearance  within  gun 
distance  of  more  than  one  mile  and  frequent-  reach  veiy^  suddenly.  While  maneuvering 
ly  hit  an  aeroplane  thirty-three  by  twelve  last  February',  the  training-airship  Hansa 
feet  which  was  suspended  from  a  huge  kite,  appeared  so  abruptly  above  the  gunners  on 
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the  Doeberitz  artillery  ground  that  they 
could  not  aim  before  she  had  cast  dummy 
bombs.  The  missiles  dropp>ed  squarely  on 
the  mark,  and  the  airship  had  been  gone 
three  minutes  before  the  artillerymen  were 
ready  to  sight  the  floating  mark. 

By  the  same  token,  the  airship  can  see 
artillery  long  before  it  is*  ready  to  fire,  and 
can  very  easily  make  a  detour. 

The  dirigible  has  already  been  under 
heavy  fire  in  the  Turko-Italian  and  the 
Balkan  wars.  In  the  first,  Italian  airships, 
at  a  position  6000  feet  above  Turkish  artil¬ 
lery,  were  almost  omniscient  so  far  as  the 
enemy  on  the  ground  was  concerned,  and 
quite  safe  as  well.  The  field-gims,  though 
their  tails  were  planted  in  the  sides  of  sand¬ 
hills  to  give  a  nearly  vertical  aim,  were 
wholly  inefficient  in^shooting  up — as  indeed 
all  artilleiy  wpidly  tends  to  become  when 
fire4.'«p^^rd. 

“^nd  here,  from  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  Sphere,  on  service  before 
Adrianople,  is  an  incident  of  aerial  warfare 
that  further  confirms  the  air-ship’s  safety: 

I  saw  a  drama  in  the  air.  While  I  watched  the 
smoke  clouds  of  the  Bulgarian  siege  guns,  something 
twinkled  and  glittered  to  the  left  of  the  four  taU 
minarets  of  the  great  mosque  of  .Adrianoijle.  It  was 
the  smooth  silk  of  an  airship  which  caught  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  This  cigar-shaped  craft  rose  slowly  and 
steadily  to  a  fair  height,  though,  1  believe,  it  was 
tetherra  at  one  end.  It  rose  alMve  peaceful  ground 
into  a  great  tranquillity,  which  lasted  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  clap 
of  thunder  and  a  shell  burst  to  the  left  of  the  airship. 
I  gave  a  great  cry.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  frail 
craft  had  burst  into  nothingness.  Rut  a  few  seconds 
later,  when  the  smoke  was  wafted  away,  I  saw  the 
airship  still  poised  steadily  above  the  earth,  un¬ 
touched  by  the  death  machine.  A  second  shell  was 
flung  skyward  far  to  the  right,  and  for  an  hour  as  I 
watched  shells  rose  continually  around  that  airship, 
trying  to  tear  it  down  from  its  high  elevation,  but 
never  striking  it. 

One  hour  of  immunity  for  a  stationary 
balloon!  Under  the  fire  of  the  remarkably 
effective  French-made  Creusot  guns! 

But,  even  though  the  airship  may  be  se¬ 
cure  from  land  or  sea  attack,  how  about  the 
aeroplane,  on  whose  “sup)erior  sp)eed”  other 
nations  have  relied  to  offset  the  Zepp>elin’s 
guns? 

Germany,  herself  holding  all  the  aeroplane 
records  for  really  practical  pjerformances, 
has  proved  that  her  dirigibles  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  “hornet”  of  the  air  on  which 
France  has  been  dep)ending.  Its  sting  has 


been  drawn  by  the  necessity  of  being 
armed.  For  the  heavier  the  aeroplane, 
the  less  its  spieed  and  the  shorter  its  stay 
in  the  air.  And  aeroplanes  able  to  carry 
guns  firing  shells  that  explode  on  contact — 
the  only  missile  dangerous  to  a  Zepp)elin — 
are  no  faster  than  the  dirigible. 

Take  England’s  big  sea-planes,  built  for 
attacking  the  Zepp)elins.  When  war-load¬ 
ed,  these  sea-planes  are  at  a  grave  disad¬ 
vantage  because  they  require  half  an  hour 
to  climb  half  a  mile,  while  a  Zeppjelin  can 
rise  to  6500  feet  in  eight  minutes.  It  was 
this  tremendous  ascensional  px)wer  that  en¬ 
abled  Count  Zepp)elin,  in  command  of  the  ^ 
Z.  /.,  to  run  away  from  a  swift  pursuing  ’ 
aeroplane  during  the  last  Kaiser  maneuvers, 
when  he  flew  over  an  invading  Red  army 
and  “destroyed”  its  aeroplane  baggage 
train  by  dropping  a  big  bomb. 

Yes,  but  a  sea-plane  or  a  small  destroyer, 
some  one  objects,  might  easily  get  above  the 
Zepp>elin  by  starting  on  its  long  climb  in 
advance  of  the  airship.  Once  above,  it 
could  fly  about  as  long  as  its  fuel  lasted,  and 
drop  destructive  bombs  on  the  dirigible. 

Germany’s  actual  tests,  however,  clearly 
show  that  this  plausible  idea  of  dropping 
bombs  on  moving  airships  is  a  fallacy.  For 
even  if  a  bomb  could  be  dropped  straight, 
it  takes  too  long  to  fall.  In  Tripoli  the 
.Arabs  discovered  that  in  a  clear  sky  they 
could  see  the  bomb  hanging  below  the  plane 
and  the  movements  of  its  opeiator  in  re¬ 
leasing  it,  as  well  as  the  falling  bomb  itself. 
Invariably,  therefore,  they  simply  got  out 
of  its  way. 

Now,  an  aeroplane  has  to  fly  at  least  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  a  rigid  airship  to  be  safe 
from  the  two  guns  mounted  on  top  of  its  hull. 
.And  at  that  distance,  the  gunner  on  top  of 
the  dirigible  would  see  the  bomb  long 
enough  before  it  began  its  fall,  so  that  the 
airship  wouldn’t  be  there  when  the  bomb 
arrived.  It  would  have  traveled  1100  to 
1 200  feet  forward  and  a  number  of  degrees 
to  one  side. 

Methods  of  dropping  bombs  on  moving 
airships  have  proved  no  more  reliable  than 
“systems”  for  playing  roulette. 

So  the  fast  destroyer  and  its  bombs  are 
a  delusion.  Light  machine-guns  of  short 
range  have  been  invented  for  service  against 
the  airship.  But  these  guns  can  not  reach 
over  much  distance,  while  the  Zeppelin’s 
point-blank  fire  will  always  outreach  theirs. 

Moreover,  a  shell  passing  clear  through 
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one  of  a  Zeppelin’s  twenty  gas-cells  will  not 
sink  the  ship.  It  is  still  able  to  retain 
its  shape,  hold  its  remaining  gas,  and  con¬ 
tinue  its  journey.  This  is  not  theory,  but 
the  showing  of  repieated  practise.  Several 
earlier  Zeppelins  have  hurled  their  own 
propeller  through  a  cell  and  emptied  it  of 
gas,  without  interfering  seriously  with  its 
journey.  If  the  gas  supply  is  already  low 
when  a  cell  is  damaged,  the  loss  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  driving  the  hull  forward  at  a 
slight  inclination,  which  gives  the  engines 
and  planes  great  e.xtra  lift  and  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  a  whole  cell.  Besides,  ruptures 
are  now  readily  repaired  on  board. 

No,  an  aeroplane  has  little  chance  to  harm 
an  airship.  Its  bomb-throwing  is  useless, 
its  guns  can  not  reach.  About  the  only 
effective  attack  for  an  aeroplane  is  the  one 
re|x)rted  in  the  paj)ers  as  I  write — the 
story  of  an  aviator  who  hurled  his  aeroplane 
at  a  dirigible  and  sacrificed  himself  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  enemy.  But  this  can  not  be  a 
frequent  resource.  How  often,  at  sea,  does 
a  destroyer  succeed  in  wrecking  a  battleship 
by  hurling  its  deadly  torpedo  at  close  range? 
The  air  incident  is  a  parallel.  It  is  a  despier- 
ate  resort,  and  likely  to  be  vain.  .  .  .  The 
dirigible  shoots  too  well. 


Realization  of  Germany’s  true  vision  of 
air-empire  came  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
w'ith  the  Turko-Italian  war.  It  was  ap¬ 
pallingly  clear  from  the  damage  done  by 
small  Italian  airships  what  havoc  the  big 
Zeppelins  might  work.  There  could  be  no 
clinging  to  faith  in  the  dreadnought  or  the 
aeroplane  as  a  match  for  the  dirigible. 

Europe  began  to  get  the  idea  on  which 
Germany  had  been  working  for  ten  years. 
The  other  nations  had  been  regarding  avi¬ 
ation  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  armies  and 
navies.  Germany  had  been  putting  her  army 
into  the  position  of  auxiliary'  to  air-fleets. 
Her  theory  has  been  that  the  first  great 
work  shall  be  done  by  the  air  cruisers,  which, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  can  destroy  bridges, 
railways,  food  supplies,  and  ammunition 
trains — can  disrupt  mobilization.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  is  helpless,  the  enormous 
invading  army  becomes  simply  an  army  of 
occupation,  ready  to  move  when  the  air 
fleet’s  wireless  gives  notice. 

Millions  are  needed,  of  course,  for  the 
army — to  speed  up  her  great  hosts — to  form 
motor  machine-gun  companies  to  attack 
the  crippled  enemy. 

But  the  air -fleet  is  first.  And  that 
is  why  when  njilitary  Germany  wanted 
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$5oo,ocx),ooo  for  increased  armament,  she 
wanted — and  got — $57,000,000  of  it  for  her 
air  navy. 

The  other  nations  see  now,  and  admit 
incompetency.  The  French  General  Staff 
confesses  that  it  made  a  big  error  in  regard¬ 
ing  airships  as  useful  only  in  scouting,  and 
French  opinion  now  proclaims  that  only  the 
most  powerful  airships  can  accomplish  the 
real  work  of  war.  England’s  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  recently  said:  “The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  develop  long-range 
airships  of  the  largest  type.  We  propose  to 
enlist  the  service  of  some  great  English 
manufacturer  in  the  construction  of  rigid 
airships.” 

Both  nations  have  begun  recently  to 
build  big  units — perhaps  too  late.  Ger¬ 
many,  meantime,  does  not  intend  to  lose 
her  enormous  lead.  The  Zeppelin  works 
now  possess  two  great  factories,  one  at 
Friedrichshafen,  the  other  at  Berlin,  em¬ 
ploying  two  thousand  trained  workmen. 
Together  they  can  turn  out  fifty  to  sixty 
Zep{>elins  a  year,  which  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  other  nation.  There  is  a  German 
air  fund  of  $12,500,000  for  ten  marine  air¬ 
ships  of  the  largest  type — that  is,  seven 
times  larger  than  the  original  Zeppelin — 
separate  from  the  estimate  of  $25,000,000 
for  army  airships.  The  Zeppelin  works  are 
now  building  six  ships  at  a  time,  two  for  the 
nav>’  and  four  for  the  army. 

Besides,  Germany  has  developed  the 
practical  jx)ssibilities  not  only  of  the  dirig¬ 
ible,  but  of  all  other  types  of  airships  and 
aeroplanes  as  well,  assigning  each  to  its 
proper  r61e  in  her  great  air-service.  She  has 
been  working  steadily  on  the  air  problem  for 
ten  years,  taking  forward  steps  all  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  step)S  was 
making  the  airship  also  a  cruiser,  .\rmies 
had  found  the  Zeppelins  too  big  to  haul. 
Snuller  airships  were  needed,  w’hich  could 
be  folded  and  carried.  But  such  craft 
could  never  be  anything  but  auxiliaries  to 
creeping  forces.  Von  Tirpitz — a  sailor — 
saw  the  solution:  naade  the  airship  a  sea- 
cruiser.  It  grew  larger  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  inamensity  of  ocean  distances. 
It  became  a  real  fighting  ship,  able  to  carry’ 
armor-piercing  guns,  and  to  reach  directly 
v’ital  points  impossible  to  attain  in  war-time 
except  through  the  air. 

Germany  is  not  giving  away  such  secrets 
as  these.  Visitors  may  go  all  over  a  Zep- 
p>elin  for  a  few  cents;  other  nations  may 


learn  enough  from  the  study  of  Zeppelins  to 
imitate  them;  but  the  real  secrets  may  be 
obtained  only  from  drawings  and  formulas 
or  by  taking  a  ship  and  her  motors  apart. 
So  far  French  and  British  engineers  have 
failed  to  imitate  the  German  airships 
successfully. 

EUROPE’S  AIRSHIP  ROLL 

Matched  against  the  powerful  German 
air-fleet,  the  very  much  smaller  and  slower 
dirigibles  of  France,  Russia,  and  England 
may  be  considered  unimportant.  Only  six 
of  the  French  fleet  are  armed  even  with 
light  weapons,  and  these  can  only  be  fired 
from  cars  under  the  over-hang  of  their 
gas-bag.  They  are  powerless  to  protect 
themselves  against  an  attack  from  overhead 
by  German  aeroplanes;  so  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  they  ever  get  very  far 
on  their  sole  mission  of  attempting  to  drop 
bombs  on  German  soil.  The  remaining 
sixteen  of  the  French  fleet  are  insignificant. 

France  w’ould  have  been  better  prepared 
if  her  factories  had  not  been  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  turning  out  the  same  type  of  in¬ 
adequate  airships  for  her  allies,  Russia  and 
England. 

Of  these  Russia  musters  ten  and  Great 
Britain  four. 

To-day,  Germany  has  eighteen  ZepjMjlins 
— fifteen  in  the  army  and  three  in  the  navy 
— equipped  with  formidable  fighting  power; 
six  of  the  number  could,  if  required,  reach 
Paris  in  four  hours  or  London  in  eight. 
Cruising  at  great  altitudes,  or  flying  by 
night,  they  can  pass  invulnerable  above  all 
dangers,  and  fly  for  thirty-six  hours  above 
French  or  English  territoiy'.  And  the  wind 
from  England  to  Germany  almost  always 
favors  a  swift  return. 

Aside  from  the  Zeppelin  fleet,  there  are 
the  two  powerful  Schuette-Lanz  rigid 
airships,  the  larger  one  mounting  guns  on 
top  and  in  sponsons  on  the  sides  of  its  hull, 
capable  of  firing  in  all  directions.  Nor  are 
the  latest  Parsevals — nine  of  them,  each 
with  a  machine-gun  in  the  bow  and  a  bomb 
projector  in  the  floor  of  its  car — at  all 
negligible. 

Well  disposed  in  thirty  great  revolving 
sheds,  which  these  airships  now  enter  or 
leave  without  risk  of  being  damaged  by  a 
sudden  wind  blowing  athwart  the  entrance; 
scattered  all  along  the  Russian  and  French 
frontiers  and  up  on  the  North  Sea  and  out 
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on  the  island  of  Heligoland,  the  German 
air-fleet  is  ready. 

At  Konigsberg  and  Breslau,  near  the 
Russian  side,  are  stationed  four  Zeppelins. 
The  Z.  5 — with  the  great  shooting  record — 
belongs  at  Posen,  right  on  the  border. 
Two  are  stationed  at  Cologne,  two  at  Metz, 
two  at  Strasburg,  and  two  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen,  waiting  to  swoop  over  France.  At 
Berlin  is  another.  There  are  three  at 
Cuxhaven  on  the  North  Sea  and  three  at 
the  island  of  Heligoland,  munitioned  to 
operate  with  the  German  naval  fleet. 

The  chief  rivals  for  air  supremacy  are 
eight  Zepf>elins  and  a  swarm  of  French 
aeroplanes — possibly  a  thousand,  of  which 
only  about  fifty  are  armored  with  real 
offensive  p)ower.  Most  of  them,  however, 
carry  light  arms  for  defense  against  hostile 
aeroplanes. 

Five  great  French  flying  camps  dominate 
the  German  frontier — at  Toul,  Verdun, 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  £pinai, 
where  at  least  forty  of  the  largest  aero¬ 
planes  are  ready  to  cross  into  Germany,  to 
begin  dropping  bombs  on  great  railway 
junctions  and  bridges,  and  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  hated  Zeppelins. 

But  Germany,  too,  has  her  aeroplanes — 
about  eight  hundred  of  them — and  each 
Zepf>eiin  is  escorted  by  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  the  largest  size,  which  act  as  her 
scouts  and  destroyers.  And  here  is  another 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  German 
preparedness  in  the  air:  For  four  years 
every  Zeppelin  has  worked  with  its  aero¬ 


plane  squadron  to  perfect  tactics  for 
engaging  an  enemy.  Wireless  signaling 
between  the  mother  ship  and  her  “planes” 
was  perfected  three  years  ago.  The  cloud 
of  “d^troyers”  assists  greatly  in  minimizing 
the  dirigible’s  vulnerability  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  on  land  or  in  the  air. 

Spread  out,  like  a  huge  fan,  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  front  of  the  airship,  these  scouts — 
some  of  them  fast  planes  carrying  two  men 
and  no  equipment  but  a  wireless  with  a 
ninety-mile  sending  range — seek  out  the 
wind  and  the  enemy,  and  relay  the  news 
by  wireless  to  interm^iate  planes  and  thus 
to  the  master  airship.  Thus  protected,  the 
dirigible,  superbly  ready,  goes  out  for  con¬ 
quest  in  the  clouds. 

They  can  paint  other  pictures  than  grim 
scenes  of  destruction,  the  experts  who  know 
the  powers  of  the  dirigible.  They  (;an  show 
us  magnificent  airships  plying  back'  and 
forth  across  Euroj)e  in  the  service  of  travel 
and  trade;  and  huge,  beautiful  boats  cross¬ 
ing  the  ocean  in  a  few  days,  on  regular 
routes.  They  can  show’  us  these  great 
ships,  anchored  in  their  ow’n  element  like 
our  great  sea-going  monsters;  floating  in 
the  air  at  the  top  of  Eiffel-like  towers, 
by  short  frontal  cables,  and  by  a  stem 
cable  reaching  to  the  ground,  allowing  the 
boat  to  swing  with  the  wind.  Gangways, 
reached  by  elevators,  give  access  to  the  sWp 
from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  a  flexible 
gas-main  inflates  the  ship  as  she  rides  at 
anchor.  .  .  .  It  is  a  pleasanter  picture. 


FREDERICK  PALMER 

Special  Correspondent  for  EVERYBODY’S  in  the  Great  European  War. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  the  Dean  of  American  War  Correspondents.  This  is 
his  record: 

Greek  War  of  1895-97;  Philippines  in  ’97-98,  returning  with  Admiral  Dewey  on 
his  trip  around  the  world;  1901,  back  to  the  Philippines  and  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Peking;  1903,  Central  America  and  the  Macedonian  Insurrection;  with  the  first 
Japanese  army,  1904-5;  two  years  later,  with  famous  around-the-world  cruise  of  the 
American  battleship  fleet;  second  Central  American  investigation;  1909,  the  Turkish 
revolution;  1912,  the  &lkan  War,  foi  EVERYBODY’S;  this  year,  the  Mexican 
War,  also  for  EVERYBODY’S. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  by  this  time  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  cast 
his  lot  with  the  French;  but  of  course  he  may  change  his  plans  as  his 
judgment  of  conditions  at  the  front  directs.  He  will  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  news;  but  will  interpret  the  big  dramatic  events  as  he  sees 
them  from  his  broad  experience;  and  he  will  also  give  us  the  human  in¬ 
timate  touches  he  gets  from  close  contact  with  the  peoples  involved. 
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I 

OLIVETTE 

ANCE  on,  thou  gay  little  Oli¬ 
vette! 

A  butterfly  with  a  broken  wing 
hangs  dying  on  a  leaf;  a  thousand 
butterflies  flutter  happily  in  the  sun;  the 
butterfly  with  the  broken  wing  dies  alone. 

Even  as  the  others,  dances  Olivette! 

Is  there  sorrow’  and  suffering  in  the 
world;  are  there  tears  to  shed  and  burdens 
to  bear? 

The  cheeks  of  Olivette  are  plump  and 
pink  and  her  eyes  are  bright! 

Somewhere  is  a  cold,  still  form  on  a  bier 
of  black,  with  candles  at  head  and  foot; 
there  is  a  crucifix  and  a  sobbing  prayer  and 
a  solemn  chant. 

The  limbs  of  Olivette  are  lithe  and  young, 
and  molded  in  Venus  cast! 

A  book  of  wisdom  lies  open  beneath  a 
white  light;  a  warrior  battles  despairing  on 
the  heights,  and  dies  for  the  cause  of  truth; 
a  woman  of  pure  soul  and  purpose  devotes 
her  years  to  aid  poor  humanity;  a  genius 


w’astes  to  ashen  dust  that  he  may  wrest 
from  Nature  her  most  helpful  secret;  a 
drowning  man  throws  his  life-belt  to  a  child. 

The  laugh  of  Olivette  is  joyous  and  free, 
for  there  are  men  to  smile  and  gifts  to  take 
and  careless  caresses  to  ghrc;  the  worid 
is  happy  and  blithe! 

The  world;  ah,  the  world!  Well  may  the 
gay  little  Olivette  laugh  in  her  glee,  for  the 
world  itself  has  led  in  her  dance ;  and  the  cold, 
still  form,  and  the  book  of  w’isdom,  and  the 
battling  warrior,  the  tears  and  the  prayer 
and  the  solemn  chant,  are  all  unheed^; 
and  youth  they  dance  alike,  wealth  and 
poverty,  virtue  and  vice,  brain  and  brawm; 
and  the  lone  butterfly  dies  on  the  leaf. 

Dance  on,  O  Olivette! 

Dance  on,  for  the  eyes  of  Fate  are  upon 
thee! 

II 

JACKMAN 

“I  got  the  idea  for  this  gripping  drama 
from  a  corset  advertisement,”  said  the 
famous  Jackman,  flecking  his  cigarette 
ashes  onto  the  floor.  “Just  an  accident;  a 
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little  blur  in  the  printing.  We’ll  call  the 
play  ‘The  Beauty  Spot.’  Everybody  in  the 
piece  is  unfaithful  except  the  husband.” 

“There’s  nothing  new  about  that,”  ob¬ 
jected  the  manager.  He  was  a  man  who, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  must  not  be  de¬ 
scribed,  and  he  was  noted  for  his  artistic 
daring.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  drama  to  recognize  the  beauty 
of  prurience. 

“I  knew  you’d  say  that;  so  I  held  back 
the  nub.”  The  famous  Jackman  laughed, 
and  brushed  his  sleek  hair.  He  knew  life, 
did  Jackman.  He  spent  his  days  on  Broad¬ 
way  and  his  nights  in  the  cabarets;  so  he 
knew  life;  to  the  dregs — particularly.  “The 
husband  turns  unfaithful  himself,  and  the 
wife  reforms;  but  it  is  too  late  to  reclaim  the 
husband,  so  she  commits  suicide.  There’s 
a  great  moral  lesson  in  it.” 

The  manager  was  thoughtful.  The 
famous  Jackman  was  worth  serious  consid¬ 
eration,  for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  art 
were  notable.  His  last  three  plays  had 
made  him  rich. 

“You  don’t  reform  the  wife  until  late  in 
the  last  act,  of  course.” 

“Certainly  not.  The  other  acts  are  all 
devoted  to  scenes  of  debauchery.  The  pub¬ 
lic  will  eat  it  up.” 

“Well,  you  know  what  they  want,”  con¬ 
sidered  the  artistic  producer. 

“I  certainly  do.”  The  famous  Jackman 
smoothed  his  mustache  complacently.  Un¬ 
der  his  eyes  he  had  pouches  which  no  mas¬ 
saging  would  efface,  and  his  lips  were  thick¬ 
ened  and  shapeless.  “The  public  coughs  up 
its  little  two  dollars  for  me,  every  time.  I 
know  life.” 

“I’ll  take  the  piece.”  The  decision  was 
prompted  by  a  startlingly  original  artistic 
thought.  Fate  had  at  that  instant  sent  the 
thought  down  to  Department  G  for  trans¬ 
ference  to  him.  “We’ll  make  it  comedy.” 

“What!”  The  famous  Jackman  knotted 
his  brows.  Under  his  well-massaged  skin 
there  was  a  mottling  which  seem^  deter¬ 
mined  to  force  its  way  to  the  surface.  It 
would  some  time,  and  stay.  “Why,  this  is 
a  drama,  man;  a  good  strong  drama  with  a 
punch!” 

“We’ll  make  it  a  comedy  with  a  punch!” 
and  the  artistic  producer’s  eyes  glowed  with 
the  fervor  of  creation.  The  color  of  his  eyes 
will  not  be  stated.  “We’ll  carry  the  moral 
lesson  just  the  same,  but  give  it  a  happy 
ending.  You’re  all  right,  Jackman;  you 


know  life;  but  I  know  the  public,  and  they’re 
being  sickened  with  all  these  licentious 
dramas.  What  they  will  want  next  is  the 
same  thing  in  comedy.  Go  around  to  the 
box-office  and  think  it  over.” 

It  was  the  famous  Jackman’s  turn  to  be¬ 
come  thoughtful.  Any  heartfelt  statement 
from  the  artistic  producer  was  worth  serious 
consideration,  for  he  was  absolutely  certain 
in  his  judgment.  One  out  of  every  seven 
of  his  plays  was  successful. 

“Well,  it  could  easily  be  turned  into 
comedy,”  the  author  finally  granted.  “In¬ 
stead  of  working  up  sympathy  for  the  hood¬ 
winked  husband,  we’ll  give  him  the  laugh. 
It  will  be  harder,  though,  to  tack  on  the 
moral.” 

“We’ll  just  say  it’s  there.  Nobody  gives 
a  cuss  for  it,  anyhow;  except  for  the  sake  of 
the  children.”  There  was  a  short  silence. 
Again  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  producer  began 
to  glow.  “It  would  make  a  great  musical 
comedy!” 

“Not!”  The  voice  of  the  famous  Jack- 
man  fose  almost  to  a  shriek.  Every  artistic 
fiber  in  his  nature  was  outraged.  “What 
kind  of  a  boob  do  you  take  me  for?  Split  my 
royalties  with  a  lyric  writer  and  a  rag-time 
composer?  Me?  Why,  you — ”  and  here¬ 
upon  he  called  the  proposer  of  that  Philis¬ 
tine  scheme  a  list  of  epithets  so  lurid  and 
so  reeking  that  even  the  artistic  producer 
was  convinced  without  further  argument. 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  he  admitted. 
“We’ll  put  a  few  musical  and  dancing  spe¬ 
cialties  in  the  second  act.  I  wonder  what 
Jerry  Tompkins  is  doing.” 

“Doing  a  die,  in  the  thin  air  out  West. 
He’s  a  lunger,  you  know.  Poor  old  Jeny.” 

The  manager  was  shocked. 

“Poor  old  Jerry,”  he  repeated.  “Good 
entertainer,  he  was.  By  the  way,  he  owes 
me  five  hundred.” 

“How  could  it  happen!”  laughed  Jack- 
man.  “Well,  you’ll  want  someb^y  who’s  a 
big  card  with  the  public.  Get  Olivette.” 

Fate,  sitting  aloft  in  her  nebulous  inter¬ 
space,  followed  the  famous  Jackman  down 
the  street  with  somber  eyes;  and  though  she 
glanced  into  his  brain  and  into  his  heart,  she 
did  not  smile! 

Ill 

MISS  DEVINNIE 

“Another  of  those  atrocious  sex  things!” 
Miss  Devinnie’s  soft  tones  were  full  of 


regret.  She  was 
a  very  beautiful 
woman,  even  off 
stage.  Her  eyes 

were  tired  with  ^ 

her  knowledge. 

nothing 

Miss  Devinnie 
stood  up  and 
turned.  She 
would  do  excel- 

‘“Sweetbrier’is 

She  offered  this  as  ^jjjjp^ 

some^as  a  spring  ^  jj^B 

see  here,  Miss 
Devinnie.”  The 
manager’s  tone 
was  kind.  There 

are  two  sorts  of  actresses.  One  is  valued  for 
her  work.  Miss  Devinnie  was  of  that  sort. 
“The  part  is  good,  it  fits  you,  the  piece  is 
certain  of  a  long  run,  and  we’ll  pay  your 
regular  price.  Do  you  want  it?”  He  was 
veiy'  anxious  about  it.  She  was  exactly  the 
t\'pc — and  she  could  act.  V’eiy  rare! 

“Of  course  I  do,”  promptly  replied  Miss 
Devinnie.  “I  can’t  refuse  a  good  offer  just 
l>ecause  these  are  the  only  parts  to  Ije  had. 
But  why  is  there  nothing  else?” 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  smiling. 
“Because  the  public  will  pay  more  i)er 
week  to  see  these  things  than  anything  else; 
so  we’re  all  doing  it.” 

“Not  all!”  and  there  was  indignation  in 


her  tone.  “There  are  a  dozen  managers 
who  won’t  touch  these  things.” 

“VV’hy  aren’t  they  offering  you  good 
parts?” 

“The  public  is  a  rotten  bunch!”  suddenly 
flared  Miss  Devinnie.  “Who  else  is  in  the 
cast?” 

“You’re  first,”  and  the  manager  rang  for 
a  contract  blank.  “Oh,  yes.  Olivette  is 
to  do  a  dance  in  the  second  act.” 

Miss  Devinnie  puckered  her  brows.  Oli¬ 
vette  was  the  prettiest  of  all  the  young 
dancers,  the  most  graceful,  the  gayest.  She 
made  other  women  look  old. 

“Then  it  must  be  arranged  that  I  am  off 
stage  when  she  is  on.”  The  manager  made 
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a  note  of  it  for  the  famous  Jackman. 
“Whom  are  you  considering  for  the  part  of 
Claudia?" 

“Bernice  Adair.” 

“Too  little.  That  part  should  be  played 
by  a  big  woman;  rather  stout,  and  slow.” 

“It  says  here:  ‘small,  slender,  vivacious, 
very  pretty.’  ” 

“Impossible!”  Miss  Devinnie  was  far 
more  earnest  about  this  than  any  other  con¬ 
sideration.  “She  stands  right  next  to  me 
through  half  an  act.  Don’t  you  see  how  in¬ 
artistic  that  would  be?  Really,  now?”  and 
she  smiled  engagingly.  “Even  the  lines  of 
that  part  should  not  be  vivacious.” 

The  manager  made  a  note  of  it  for  Jack- 


man.  Miss  Devinnie, 
because  she  was  not 
“gay,”  would  play  the 
gay  young  wife  per¬ 
fectly.  If  she  was  to 
make  a  hit  of  “The 
Beauty  Spot”  she  must 
not  be  handicapped. 

“I  half  promised  the 
place  to  Miss  Adair,” 
observed  the  manager, 
crossing  her  name  from 
the  list.  “By  the  way, 
she’s  desperate  for  a 
job.  Mother  in  the 
hospital,  you  know. 
She’s  just  the  part,  as 
Jackman  described  it.” 

“Jackman  didn’t 
know  you  could  get 
me,”  smiled  Miss  De¬ 
vinnie.  “I  simply  must 
not  be  made  to  seem 
clumsy.  I’m  dreadfully 
sorry  for  Miss  Adair. 
When  do  we  rehearse?” 

Fate,  thoughtfully 
toying  w’ith  a  golden 
curl  which  hung  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  reach¬ 
ed  over  to  her  auto¬ 
matic  filing-index  and 
produced  the  card  of 
Miss  Devinnie.  She 
made  a  check  mark  on 
it  and  put  it  back  with 
a  sigh.  She  glanced 
down  through  Depart¬ 
ment  G  and  into  the 
vapored  corner  where 
“The  Beauty  Spot”  was 
The  sprite  who  had  in 
charge  that  gripping  drama,  a  dark-eyed 
sprite  W’ith  a  retrousse  nose,  was  working 
energetically,  a  strand  of  her  black  hair  down 
over  her  flushed  cheek.  Fate  wafted  away 
the  pearl-gray  cloud  from  that  comer. 

IV 

BILLY 

Billy  was  a  young-looking  man  with  a 
long  face;  and  he  sat  in  his  little  cluttered 
office,  just  within  call  of  that  artistic  pro¬ 
ducer  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  beauty  of  prurience.  He  had  sharp 


not!  the 

VOICE  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  JACKMAN 
ROSE  ALMOST  TO  A 
SHRIEK,  “what  KIND 
OF  A  BOOB  DO  YOU 
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eyes,  a  sharp  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  a  sharp 
smile,  a  sharp  tongue,  a  sharp  brain. 

“All  this  bunk  about  ‘The  Beauty  Spot’ 
is  just  regular  feed,”  he  told  the  artistic  pro¬ 
ducer.  “That  bestial  moment  in  the  second 
act  is  the  only  attractive  press  dope  we  have. 
It’s  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  it’s  the  most 
disgusting  and  revolting  thing  which  even 
Jackman  has  put  together.” 

“What  more  do  you  want?”  demanded 
the  artistic  producer.  “If  you  play  that  up 
from  the  beginning,  and  condemn  it  enough, 
won’t  the  public  flock  to  see  it?” 

“At  the  start,  yes,”  admitted  Billy,  who 
held  his  place  as  chief  of  the  press  bureau 
because  he  was  as  far-seeing  as  the  man¬ 
ager  himself.  “But  six  weeks  after  we 
start,  our  chief  competitor  will  copy  our 
big  scene  and  make  it  even  more  revolting 
and  disgusting.  There  isn’t  a  grain  of  honor 
in  that  office.” 

The  manager  was  silent.  He  saw  the 
truth  in  Billy’s  remarks.  It  was  discourag¬ 
ing  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  one’s  art,  and 
have  the  fruits  of  one’s  toil  stolen. 

“We’ll  have  to  get  a  permanent  sensation 
— one  they  can’t  duplicate,”  w'ent  on  Billy, 
knitting  his  brows.  “We  can’t  get  any 
good  material  out  of  Devinnie,  I  supp>ose.” 

“Only  for  her  work,”  sighed  the  manager. 
“She’s  a  cracker-jack  actress;  that’s  all. 
We  have  to  have  them,  you  know.”  He 
was  almost  ap)ologetic.  “And  they’re  al¬ 
ways  cranky.  Miss  Devinnie  won’t  stand 
for  any  big  advertising;  she  only  wants  a 
reputation  as  an  artist;  so  she  only  gets 
three  hundred  and  fifty  a  week,  and  Olivette 
gets  a  thousand.” 

“Olivette.”  Billy  knotted  his  brows 
again.  “She’s  our  only  card,  I  guess,  and 
she’s  been  played  off  the  boards.  Arrange 
me  an  interview  with  Olivette.” 

Fate  made  no  mistake  about  Billy  as  he 
w'ended  his  way  to  see  Olivette.  Billy  was 
no  more  the  normal  ty^pe  of  press  repre¬ 
sentative  than  his  manager  was  the  normal 
type  of  producer.  He  was  merely  the  sort  of 
press  representative  who  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  sort  of  manager  who  would 
be  among  the  first  to  realize  the  beauty  of 
prurience.  Only,  Billy  was  an  increasing 
t>T)e,  as  was  his  manager;  and  Fate,  quite 
nonchalant  about  him,  jabbed  a  jagged  hole 
in  his  card  before  she  wafted  it,  sw'ifter  than 
thought,  into  the  hand  of  the  black-haired 
sprite  in  Department  G. 

Billy  found  the  fairest  of  the  dancers  in 


a  bewildering  negligee  which,  a  cascade  of 
creamy  billows,  hid  all  that  w'as  bad  of 
Olivette — her  interior.  On  a  velvet  chaise 
longue  she  reclined,  amid  silken  cushions,  in 
a  boudoir  of  rose-colored  tapestry  paneled 
in  gold,  and  all  about  her  were  flowers.  In 
the  tapering  fingers  of  her  left  hand  the 
ravishingly  beautiful  Olivette  held  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  and  her  right  hand  toyed  with  the 
glittering  baubles  in  a  jewel  casket.  Her 
pouting  red  lips  were  the  curv'e  of  purity, 
her  cheeks  were  the  bloom  of  innocence,  her 
great  blue  eyes  were  the  clearness  of  guile¬ 
less  childhood. 

“Be  seated.”  The  beautiful,  shapely 
hand  waved  toward  an  inlaid  chair.  “I 
presume  you  have  come  for  an  interview.” 
Quite  evident  refinement  in  the  language  of 
Olivette.  She  was  an  artist,  these  days,  and 
she  had  temperament!  What  an  incon¬ 
gruous  thing  that  the  voice  of  the  peacock 
is  so  harsh! 

“Press  stuff  for  ‘The  Beauty  Spot,’  ”  ex¬ 
plained  Billy,  hastily  lighting  one  of  his  own 
cigarettes.  Hers  were  so  heavily  perfumed. 
“What  can  we  frame  up?” 

“I’m  to  do  a  shadow  dance  in  the  alto¬ 
gether  for  a  hunting  dinner,”  promptly  re¬ 
turned  Olivette,  lazily  slipping  a  superbly 
molded  arm  behind  her  neck. 

Billy  as  promptly  shook  his  head. 

“Too  tame.  I  heard  you  handed  Reggie 
Vansloop  his  green  ticket.” 

“The  tight-wad  four-flusher!”  The  voice 
of  the  ravishing  Olivette  rose  in  a  startling 
crescendo.  “He  kept  on  coming  around 
two  weeks  after  his  father  threw  him  out; 
and  I  never  knew  it!” 

“We  might  use  that,”  sp)eculated  Billy; 
“but  it’s  only  a  three-day  story.  Where’s 
hubby?” 

The  beautiful  face  lighted  with  pleasure. 

“Cholly?  Driving  his  coach  on  the  Ave¬ 
nue.  Say,  you  should  see  the  new  lavender 
suit  I  got  him.  Stunning!  Can’t  you  get  a 
story  out  of  Cholly?” 

“Again!”  A  great  weariness  came  upon 
Billy.  Then  the  black-haired  sprite  in  De¬ 
partment  G  tossed  his  card  into  the  hopper 
and  a  brilliant  idea  shot  down.  “Say! 
Have  Cholly  sue  you  for  divorce.” 

“What!”  The  |X)uting  red  lips  of  Oli¬ 
vette  squared  with  indignation.  “I’ll  be 
hanged  if  I  do!” 

Billy  merely  grinned. 

“Wait  a  minute!  The  divorce  would  only 
be  temporary,  and  think  w'hat  a  scandal  you 


"STAND  rP  AND  TURN,  WILL  YOU?” 
REQUESTED  THE  ARTISTIC  PRO¬ 
DUCER.  MISS  DEVISNIE  STOOD  UP 
AND  TURNED. 
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could  make.  You  could  drag  twenty  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country'  into  the 
mess.  You  could  render  a  hundred  families 
miserable.  A  dozen  divorces  would  follow. 
You’d  shake  Fifth  Avenue  loose  from  the 
asphalt.  The  press  stuff  would  last  for  three 
years.  You’d  have  a  reputation  that  no¬ 
body  could  equal!” 

“I’m  a  top-notcher  as  it  is,”  the  enchant¬ 
ing  Olivette  reminded  him,  with  a  touch 
of  offended  pride. 

“Are  you?  Well,  Inez  Cardoza  has  it  all 
over  you.  She  shot  the  Duke  of  Baloa. 
Yuzza  draws  a  bigger  house  and  a  longer 
engagement  than  you  do,  any  time.  She 
was  driven  out  of  Russia  on  account  of 
her  intrigues  with  the  royal  family.”  He 
smiled  as  he  saw  the  kindling  eyes  of  Oli¬ 
vette.  “W’ake  up,  girlie.  Remember,  you 
have  your  art  to  consider.  This  trick  will 
give  you  fame.  You  will  be  the  most  dis¬ 
reputable  woman  in  America!” 

Olivette  sprang  from  among  her  silken 
cushions,  glowing  with  resolve.  The  appeal 
to  her  art  had  won. 

“I’ll  do  it!”  she  cried.  “But  I  must  have 
two  thousand  a  week!” 

V 

GRIMISS 

“Impossible,  old  chap,”  drawled  the 
handsome  but  dissolute  man-about-town. 
“You  can’t  join  the  party.  Husbands  spoil 
all  the  fun.” 

“But  my  wife!”  gasped  the  husband. 
Queer  little  man,  with  the  brow  of  a  dyspep¬ 
tic  and  a  most  depressing  solemnity. 

“You  want  your  wife  to  be  happy,  don’t 
you?  Then  stay  home.”  This  was  the 
cynical  broker. 

“But  my  wife!”  repeated  the  husband 
with  the  dyspeptic  brow.  It  was  a  monot¬ 
onous  repetition — no  modulation,  no  senti¬ 
ment,  no  anything.  Just  dead. 

“.Alfred,  .Alfred!”  expostulated  the  gay 
young  wife,  with  a  glance  of  coquetiy  at 
both  the  handsome  man-about-town  and 
the  cj'nical  broker.  “Don’t  you  know  that 
husbands  should  be  neither  seen  nor  heard?” 
and  with  that  she  turned  her  back  and  went 
toward  the  drawing-room,  her  husband  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  the  others  laughing. 

Before  she  reached  the  door  the  gay  young 
wife  turned  abruptly,  with  a  frown  of  busi¬ 
ness-like  concentration  on  her  brow. 


“I  should  like  to  rehearse  this  scene  again, 
Mr.  Curt.” 

“Certainly,  Miss  Devinnie,”  agreed  the 
stage-director,  a  thin  man  wdth  a  tall  brow 
and  the  twin  tricks  of  suave  authority  and 
withering  scorn.  “Take  your  places,  please. 
Mr.  Hammond,  you’ve  never  been  a  cynical 
broker,  I  believe.” 

Mr.  Hammond  stood  this  scathing  con¬ 
tempt  with  admirable  self-repression.  He 
looked  dowm  into  the  cold  theatre,  at  the 
dozen  scornful  spectators. 

“No,  sir.  However,  Mr.  Curt,  I’m  not 
playing  in  character  to-day.  I  didn’t 
think - ” 

“How’  could  you  think?”  savagely  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Curt.  “You’re  all  asleep  but 
Miss  Devinnie!  I  want  it  <iistinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  everybody  is  pla>ing  in  charac¬ 
ter,  from  now  on  until  the  opening.  Mr. 
Grimiss!” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  dyspeptic-looking  little 
husband.  He  w'as  more  funereal  than  an 
undertaker. 

“A  little  comedy,  please.  Comedy  is 
your  only  excuse  for  being  Miss  Devinnie’s 
husband.  All  ready  now.  Mr.  Boles: — 
‘Impossible,  old  chap’ — For  the  love  of  M ike. 
Boles,  bring  a  purse  for  your  chewing-gum 
during  rehearsals.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  and  Mr.  Boles  dispensed  with 
his  chewing-gum.  “Impossible,  old  chap. 
A'qu  can’t  join  the  party.  Husbands  sf)oil 
all  the  fun.”  Fascinating-looking  devil. 
Boles;  except  that  he  needed  to  shave  and 
to  discard  his  auto  sweater. 

“But  my  wife!”  Grimiss  put  a  dozen 
funny  creases  in  his  face  and  did  something 
queer  with  his  eyes.  Natural  comedian, 
Grimiss.  He’d  be  a  scream  when  he  had  on 
his  comedy  whiskers. 

The  cj’nical  broker  twirled  at  his  suppos¬ 
ititious  mustache,  and  gave  a  suggestive 
sidelong  glance  of  amusement  at  the  hand¬ 
some  man-about-town,  who  needed  a 
shave. 

“A’ou  want  your  wife  to  be  happy,  don’t 
you?  Then  stay  at  home.” 

“But  my  wife!”  Funny  as  he  could  be. 
Perfect  fool.  No  wonder  his  wife  sought 
amusement  elsewhere — and  ever>’where. 

“.Alfred,  Alfred!”  expostulated  the  gay 
young  wife,  with  a  glance  of  coquetr\’  at 
both  the  handsome  man-about-town  and 
the  c\’nical  broker.  “Don’t  you  know  that 
husbands  should  be  neither  seen  nor 
heard?”  and  with  that  she  turned  her  back 


BILLY  FOUND  THE  FAIREST  OF  THE  DANCERS  IN  A  BEWILDERING  NEGLIGEE,  WHICH  HID 
ALL  THAT  WAS  BAD  OF  OLIVETTE— HER  INTERIOR. 


and  walked  up  stage  toward  the  drawing¬ 
room  door,  her  husband  following  and  the 
others  laughing. 

Half-way  of  the  distance  the  gay  young 
wife  turned  abruptly,  with  a  frown  of  busi¬ 
ness-like  concentration  on  her  brow. 

“I  knew  Mr.  Grimiss  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  take  my  laugh!”  she  charged,  with 
a  glare  of  indignation  at  her  comedy  hus¬ 
band.  “Just  here  at  dead  center,  he  stum¬ 
ble  and  gives  that  unusual  twist  of  his 
wrist!  I’m  ahead  of  him  and  couldn’t  see 
it  until  to-day — but  I  just  knew  he  was  do¬ 
ing  something!” 

“Of  course  I  was!”  hotly  retorted  Mr. 
Grimiss,  that  scowling  gloom  again  on  his 
brow.  “You  know  I’m  drawing  a  salary, 
don’t  you?  You  don’t  suppose  I’m  going 
to  let  the  next  morning  notices  say: 
‘-\mong  others  in  the  cast  w’ere  Miss  Pa- 
zazzaz  and  Miss  Bezink  and  Mr.  Bohunkus 
and  Mr.  Grimiss!’  ” 

Miss  Devinnie  paid  no  attention  to  Mr. 
Grimiss.  She  addressed  herself  to  Mr.  Curt. 

“But  don’t  you  see  it’s  my  laugh?  I  say, 
‘Husbands  should  be  neither  seen  nor 


heard,’  then  I  turn  up  stage.  The  laugh 
comes  when  I  turn  my  back  on  Mr.  Grimiss, 
and  it  continues  as  he  follows  me.  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  the  laugh  for  my  exit.  Mr. 
Grimiss,  however,  does  that  false  stumble 
and  that  queer  turn  of  his  wrist,  and  stops 
it.  I  can  hear  the  laugh  as  plainly  as  if  this 
were  opiening  night,  Mr.  Curt.  ^Ir.  Grimiss 
waits  until  just  the  right  instant.  The 
laugh  checks  up,  then  it  starts  again  and  it's 
his  laugh.” 

“Don’t  the  principal  comedian  get  a  laugh 
anywhere  in  this  piece?”  Mr.  Grimiss  was 
profoundly  disgusted.  “You’ve  cut  three 
out  of  my  script,  and  I  won’t  stand  for  any 
more.  Look  at  the  business  as  written. 
The  wife  has  the  line  ‘Husbands  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  heard,’  then  she  turns  up 
stage.  The  husband  follows,  but  ‘Ac  gives 
up.’  There  it  is,  underscored  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  retkline,  if  anybody  cares  to  look.  ‘He 
gives  up!’  I  can’t  wear  a  sign  on  my  back, 
can  I?” 

“It  does  not  say  that'you  are  to  take  my 
laugh!”  Miss  Devinnie  was  piositive  about 
that.  “I  interpret  ‘Ac  gives  up’  to  mean 
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that  you  show  no  signs  of  following  to  ex¬ 
postulate  with  me.  How  about  it,  Mr. 
Jackman?” 

Mr.  Jackman,  sitting  savagely  in  a  rear 
orchestra  seat  with  his  knees  up,  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  her,  except  that  he  disdainfully 
turned  to  Curt. 

“Grimiss  gets  the  laugh.  It  makes  him  a 
bigger  boob.” 

“Certainly,”  agreed  Curt.  “It  should  be 
stronger.  Grimiss,  can’t  you  do  something 
to  heighten  that  point?  You’re  supposed 
to  show  that  you’re  fooled  again.” 

“That  turn  of  the  wrist  does  it,  I  think,” 
argued  Grimiss.  “It’s  like  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  that  skip  stumble  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Curt  once  more  fixed  on  him  the  eye 
of  scorn. 

“You  pulled  that  the  night  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  Haven’t  you  any  new  stuff? 
Of  course  you  haven’t!  Jackman,  we  need 
a  touch  of  comedy  business  there.” 

Jackman  scowM. 

“Let  him  show  his  mind  at  ease  by  light¬ 
ing  a  cigarette.  He  does  it  w’ith  a  patent 
lighter,  but  scratches  it  on  his  trousers  like 
an  old-fashioned  match.  I’m  giving  you 
that  out  of  a  farce  I’m  writing.” 

“Suppose  w’e  try  it,”  said  the  stage-direc¬ 
tor  doubtfully.  “Take  your  places,  please. 
Miss  Devinnie.  ^\'here’s  Miss  Dexdnnie?” 

Miss  Dexdnnie  w’alked  reluctantly  on 
from  the  right. 

“Do  you  mean  to  put  burlesque  into  this 
piece?”  she  demanded. 

“That  is  a  matter  entirely  between  the 
author  and  myself.  Miss  Devinnie.”  A 
snarl  had  leaped  into  the  stage-director’s 
voice — even  to  her.  And  she  was  usually 
so  adroit  in  avoiding  it!  Curt  relented. 
There  was  a  separate  code  c  '  ethics  for  stars. 
“It  is  one  of  the  most  rigid  principles  of  art. 
Miss  Devinnie,  to  subordinate  a  part  for  the 
whole.  For  the  benefit  of  the  piece,  Mr. 
Grimiss  must  have  this  laugh.  All  ready, 
please.  Mr.  Boles,  ‘Impossible,  old  chap.’  ” 

Art  having  once  more  triumphed,  they 
went  through  the  scene  again,  and  Mr. 
Grimiss  took  Miss  Devinnie’s  laugh.  It 
was  a  rank  injustice;  but  Jackman  had  de¬ 
cided,  and  he  knew  life!  Hadn’t  his  last 
three  plays  been  knockouts? 

“I’m  not  quite  sure  about  that  cigar- 
lighter  turn,”  pondered  the  stage-director. 

Mr.  Grimiss  was  quick  to  reassure  him. 
He  was  so  eager  that  he  walked  down  to  the 


footlights,  while  Fate,  still  somber-eyed, 
put  a  check-mark  on  his  index-card. 

“If  you’ll  leave  it  to  me,  I  can  work  it  up,” 
he  called  down  across  the  empty  seats. 
“I’ll  guarantee  a  roar  on  it.” 

“And  they  call  this  art!”  grieved  Miss 
Devinnie! 

VI 

MR.  HYDRA 

Mr.  Hydra  shaved  his  face  and  donned 
his  fresh  collar  and  ate  his  dinner  in  a  hur- 
r\',  for  to-night  was  the  oponing  of  “The 
Beauty  Spot,”  and  it  promised  to  be  the 
most  salacious  of  all  the  season’s  offerings. 
Besides,  was  not  the  beautiful  Olivette  to 
dance?  Olivette,  the  most  depraved  young 
woman  on  the  American  continent! 

It  was  notable  of  Mr.  Hydra  that  he  not 
only  had  countless  heads,  but  he  also  had 
countless  bodies  to  go  with  them.  He  was  a 
man,  a  woman,  a  boy,  a  girl;  he  was  a  doc¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  chief,  a  rich 
man,  a  px)or  man,  a  beggar,  a  thief. 

The  principal  business  of  Mr.  Hydra, 
however,  w’as  to  manufacture.  He  had 
made  “The  Beauty  SpK>t;”  he  had  made 
Jackman,  who  knew  life;  he  had  made  the 
artistic  producer  who  was  among  the  first 
to  realize  the  beauty  of  prurience;  he  had 
made  Billy;  he  had  made,  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  of  all.  Olivette!  For  years  now,  more 
recklessly  each  year,  he  had  danced  the 
dance  of  Olivette,  until  she  had  grown  up  to 
dance  it  for  him;  so  why  should  he  not  p>our 
money  at  her  feet,  and  follow  in  the  dance 
he  had  led?  And  the  cold,  still  form  and 
the  book  of  wisdom  and  the  battling  war¬ 
rior,  the  tears  and  the  prayer  and  the  solemn 
chant,  are  all  unheeded;  age  and  youth  they 
dance  alike,  wealth  and  pxjverty,  virtue  and 
Nice,  brain  and  brawn;  and  the  lone  butter¬ 
fly  dies  on  the  leaf! 

VII 

SIMPKINS 

“Impossible,  old  chap.  You  can’t  join 
the  party.  Husbands  spoil  all  the  fun.” 

It  is  the  handsome  but  dissolute  man- 
about-town  who  drawls  that,  and  he  does  it 
with  a  leer  at  the  gay  young  wife.  Fasci¬ 
nating-looking  devil.  Boles,  in  his  smart  eve¬ 
ning  suit  and  the  latest  in  collar  and  shirt. 
He  is  the  ideal  of  the  poriod,  as  Abraham 
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Lincoln  used  to  be,  as  George  Washington 
was,  as  were  all  the  heroes  when  life,  instead 
of  being  gay  and  merry,  was  sober  and 
humdrum.  A  hundred  young  men  take 
careful  note  of  Boles.  They  would  like  to  be 
as  he  is,  in  app>^rance,  in  manner,  in  speech, 
in  morals.  Mr.  Hydra,  six  hundred  of  him, 
chuckles  at  Boles,  chuckles  approval  of  his 
sentiments,  his  leer,  his  attire.  Why  not? 
Mr.  Hydra  has  made  Boles.  A  hundred 
women  gaze  fondly  on  Boles.  He  is  their 
ideal  of  manhood  in  these  days  of  the  dance 
of  Olivette.  Time  was  when  they  would 
have  scorned  him,  but  not  now.  Times 
change  when  life  is  gay  and  merry’. 

“But  my  wife!” 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  those  six  hundred 
yawning  mouths  of  Mr.  Hydra.  The  little 
husband  w’ith  the  side-whiskers  is  irresisti¬ 
bly  funny,  with  his  grimaces  and  the  queer 
thing  he  does  with  his  eyes.  Then  the  situa¬ 
tion!  The  fool  husband  is  about  to  be  dis¬ 
honored  by  wholesale,  and  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  prevent  it.  All  the  incredible  de¬ 
tails  are  known  in  advance  by  everybody 
but  the  husband;  even  Mr.  Hydra  has  been 
told  all  about  it,  and  now  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  and  enjoy  the  triumph  of  art. 
Was  there  ever  a  funnier  situation?  I  tell 
you  this  fellow  Jackman  knows  life — to  the 
dregs!  “But  my  wife!”  Roaring  funny  line, 
that.  He’s  always  saying  it. 

“You  want  your  wife  to  be  happy,  don’t 
you?  Then  stay  at  home.” 

The  cynical  broker  makes  that  observa¬ 
tion,  twirling  his  glossy  mustaches,  and 
casting  a  sidelong  glance  of  amusement  at 
the  handsome  man-about-town.  Another 
roar  of  laughter  from  the  six  hundred  throats 
of  Mr.  Hydra.  Oh,  “The  Beauty  Spot”  is 
going  strong!  The  cynical  broker  is  one 
of  the  hits  of  the  play.  Sleek  and  well- 
groomed  and  somewhat  thick  around  the 
middle,  as  a  broker  should  be  when  he  be¬ 
comes  cynical,  and  vile  of  intention  as  most 
stage-brokers  are.  He  is  another  ideal. 
Certain  men  who  have  just  entered  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  comparative  riches,  speculate  on  the 
joys  of  life  as  exemplified  by  him,  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  impulse  to  go  forth  and  do 
likewise. 

“But  my  wife!”  Shriek  upon  shriek  of 
laughter  now.  Jackman  edges  his  way 
toward  the  stage  entrance.  There  is  certain 
to  be  a  call  for  the  author,  and  he  can  afford 
to  take  it.  The  piece  is  “over”!  There  is 
no  mistaking  Mr.  Hydra’s  approval  of  the 


goods  he  has  so  substantially  demanded. 
Some  of  the  regular  first-nighters,  who  know 
Jackman,  congratulate  him.  .\s  well  they 
may.  Success  is  Art! 

“Alfred,  Alfred!  Husbands  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  heard!” 

A  big  laugh!  A  cyclone  as  the  gay  young 
wife  turns  her  back,  after  a  coquettish 
glance  at  the  handsome  man-about-town 
and  the  cynical  broker.  Marvelous  artist. 
Miss  Devinnie!  Why,  to  see  her  portray 
viciousness  is  a  lesson  in  refinement!  What 
a  wonderful  double  mirror  is  that  formed 
by  nature  and  art.  They  reflect  each  other 
backward  and  foiw’ard  until,  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  each  confused  with  the  other,  they 
become  merged.  Mr.  Hydra,  demanding 
demoralization,  demoralizes,  and  is  demor¬ 
alized  thereby.  So  each  consumes  the  other. 
Righteous  end! 

Now  has  arrived  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Grimiss  robs  Miss  Devnnnie  of  her  laugh; 
and  the  black-haired  sprite  in  Department 
G  works  fast  and  furious,  while  Fate,  lean¬ 
ing  her  dimpled  chin  upon  her  pink  palm, 
looks  down,  motionless  and  somber-eyed. 
Fate,  alas!  makes  neither  love  nor  hate, 
joy  nor  sorrow,  generosity  nor  selfishness. 
She  only  apportions  them,  and  knows, 
sadly,  that  they  each  have  their  uses  in  their 
time. 

Grimiss  stumbles  slightly  and  skips,  he 
does  that  funny  little  turn  of  the  wrist,  he 
produces  a  cigarette,  he  produces  a  patent 
cigar-lighter,  he  scratches  the  cigar-lighter 
on  his  trousers  in  imitation  of  a  match,  he 
lights  the  cigarette  to  show  his  quietness  of 
mind,  and  then — while  the  impulse-meter 
in  Department  G  gives  a  click — he  tosses 
away  the  cigar-lighter  with  all  the  uncon¬ 
scious  nonchalance  of  one  tossing  away  a 
sp>ent  match! 

What  is  that  wild,  mad  roar?  Laughter! 
Gale  up>on  gale  of  it.  Oh,  but  that  is  the 
funniest  thing  ever  seen!  The  merriment 
sweeps  out  of  the  vast  dimness  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  like  the  gusts  of  a  storm,  wave  up>on 
wave  of  it,  while  the  astoundingly  beautiful 
and  depraved  Olivette,  clad  in  garments 
which  conceal  her  badness,  waits  impa¬ 
tiently  in  the  wings,  to  earn  her  well- 
merited  plaudits  from  the  master  who  has 
made  her.  Funny?  Why,  Broadway  would 
laugh  over  this  situation  for  more  than  a 
year — and  only  the  recording  angel  knows 
how  long  and  long  and  long  a  time  that  is 
for  Broadway  to  laugh!  See  the  art  of  it. 


The  Opening 


The  foolery  of  the  patent  cigar-lighter  is 
not  in  itself  so  funny;  only  that  it  points  so 
absurdly  the  laughable  blindness  of  the  man 
who  is  about  to  be  dishonored.  Note  this: 
There  are  three  great  jokes  at  which  Broad¬ 
way — in  those  years  which  are  gay  and 
merry — will  laugh  long  and  loud:  the  loss  of 
honor,  the  loss  of  money,  and  the  loss  of 
anything  else.  Tis  a  great  old  street. 

“Fire/” 

It  was  a  fool  in  a  Tuxedo  who  gave  that 
frantic  shout.  Not  that  the  act  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  men  in  Tuxedos.  That  was 
merely  his  variety  of  fool. 

Fire!  Have  you  ever  heard  that  cry  when 
you  were  where  the  fire  could  rest  a  tongue 
on  you?  You  don’t  hear  the  cry  w'ith  your 
ears;  you  hear  it  with  your  stomach.  And 
there  was  fire!  It  leaped  out  from  the  corner 
where  Grimiss  had  thrown  his  still-blazing 
cigar-lighter,  just  as  the  gaily  smiling  Oli¬ 
vette  twirled  out  to  receive  the  w’elcome  of 
her  master  and  her  slave. 

“Fire!” 

There  was  an  odd  pronunciation  of  that 
word  the  first  time  it  was  uttered.  The  fool 
in  the  Tuxedo — it  might  have  been  any 
other  sort  of  a  fool,  remember — shrieked  it 
in  a  high,  shrill  voice,  like  a  woman’s,  and 
he  separated  it  into  two  syllables,  as  if  it 
were  spelled  fy-err!  Ver>’  curious. 

Fire!  In  a  stage  box  sat  a  big,  bearded 
man  with  puffs  in  his  countenance  any¬ 
where  you  looked,  and  with  his  hands 
crossed  complacently  in  front  of  his  wide 
white  waistcoat.  He  was  calm,  because  he 
did  not  care  much  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
Perhaps  death  might  provide  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion.  With  what  a  wonderful  naivete  this 
man  had  studied  humanity,  which  he  knew* 
even  better  than  Jackman.  Life,  to  his 
bleared  eyes,  had  consisted  of  a  body! 

Fire!  Olivette  was  entirely  untroubled. 
Why,  here  was  an  ex]>erience!  Her  limbs 
were  strong  and  young.  There  was  blood 
in  her  veins.  Her  e>’es  were  clear  and 
bright.  She  leaped  into  the  stage  box  where 
the  bearded  man  sat,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  because  he  had  proved  himself  valu¬ 
able. 

“Come  on.  Pop,”  she  gaily  called,  and 
hurried  him  back  across  the  stage  and  out  into 
the  free  air.  What  a  breathless  expierience. 

Fire!  Breeding  will  tell.  Margaret  De- 
vinnie  rushed  out  on  the  stage  and  con¬ 
fronted  that  cowardly,  frantic,  six-hundred- 
headed  hydra. 
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“Order!”  she  cried,  and  her  deep,  full 
voice  was  like  the  solemn  peal  of  an  organ. 
“There  is  plenty  of  time,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  exits.  Be  game!  I  dare  you,  men! 
I’ll  stand  right  here  until  you’re  all  out! 
Who’ll  stand - ” 

The  dark-haired  sprite  in  Department  G 
put  the  card  of  Simpkins  into  the  hopper, 
at  the  fraction  of  the  second  which  Fate  had 
noted  uf)on  it;  and  Simpkins,  the  sloping- 
browed,  knuckle-jawed,  fish-mouthed  sec¬ 
ond  assistant  electrician  with  the  colorless 
eyes,  promptly  jerked  the  wrong  switch  and 
blew'  out  every  fuse  in  the  sw'itchboard, 
stuck  the  asbestos  curtain,  locked  the  auto¬ 
matic  exit  doors  and,  while  the  red  flames 
gathered  strength  for  a  gleeful  leap,  plunged 
the  house  into  utter  darkness! 

VIII 

OLIVETTE 

Fire,  fire,  fire!  The  gaunt,  acrid  tongues 
of  reddish  yellow  which  shot  out  through 
the  rolling  smoke  and  lighted  that  dim  hell 
flared  on  the  faces  of  six  hundred  demons 
bereft  of  sense,  bereft  of  reason,  bereft  of 
soul.  Gallery,  balcony,  pit,  they  w’ere 
thronged  w'ith  swaying,  snarling,  gnashing 
fiends,  whose  ghastly  white  faces,  tinged 
wdth  the  scarlet  glow,  were  like  distorted 
masks  from  the  depths  of  the  accursed  In¬ 
ferno.  Red  tongues  shone  between  uncov¬ 
ered  teeth,  eyeballs  protruded,  nostrils 
spread;  and  over  all  rose  a  horrid  din  like  the 
piercing  wail  of  the  frantic  damned.  And 
above  that — Listen!  Do  you  not  hear  it? 
— above  that  the  hungr>',  crackling  rush  of 
the  flames! 

The  door!  God!  The  door! 

A  man  leap>ed  up  in  the  front  row’s;  a  pow¬ 
erful  man  with  a  double  chin  but  firm  jaws; 
a  stubby  mustache,  a  white  bow-tie,  an  in¬ 
tensely  glittering  diamond  in  his  broad 
shirt-front,  the  curly  black  hair  of  a  for¬ 
eigner,  bloodshot  eyes  widened  until  they 
seemed  like  great  red  balls.  He  pushed 
toward  the  aisle.  A  white-haired  woman 
with  rouge  on  her  cheeks  stood  in  his  way, 
defying  him  in  her  terror.  How  detach^ 
was  the  rouge,  as  if  the  red  patches  had  been 
cut  from  cloth  and  pasted  on!  The  man 
pushed  against  her,  but  she  still  resisted 
in  her  terror,  and  he  struck  her  in  the  face 
with  his  fist.  As  she  sank  down  limp,  flexible 
as  a  rag,  he  trod  over  her  to  the  aisle.  It  was 
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jammed.  He  cursed  like  a  fiend,  and  with 
his  fists  tried  to  pummel  a  way  through  the 
maddened  throng.  He  sprang  out  of  the 
aisle  and  began  to  clamber  over  seats,  while 
those  reddish-yellow  tongues,  crackling  hun¬ 
grily  in  their  rush,  leaped  ever  nearer  and 
nearer;  and  the  shrieks  and  cries  and 
prayers  and  curses  from  those  six  hundred 
contorted,  hell-illumined  mouths  rose  to  a 
deafening  pandemonium. 

Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  Each  added  cry  gave 
to  the  man’s  purpose  more  fur>%  and  he 
fought  desp>erately  on,  the  very  apotheosis 
of  self.  At  the  very  last  row  he  stepped 
on  the  upturned  face  of  a  child,  without 
ruth,  without  qualm.  It  was  thus  that  he 
reached  the  door,  and  it  was  there  that  self 
failed  him;  there  that  he  sank  powerless; 
there  that  the  great,  fine,  brute-instinct  of 
self-preservation  turned  to  that  other  great, 
fine,  brute  instinct  of  an  accursed  coward — 
sobs.  Why?  The  door  was  closed;  blocked; 
piled  to  the  lintel  with  the  trampled,  suf¬ 
focated,  unshriven  dying  and  dead.  And 
the  fire  behind! 

From  that  ghastly  doorway  there  shot 
out  on  Broadway,  and  through  Broadway  to 


the  city  and  through  the  city  to  the  nation 
and  the  world,  a  thrill  of  horror  so  profound 
that  even  Fate,  shuddering,  bowed  her 
head  upon  her  folded  arms,  and  sorrowed 
with  her  stricken  charges;  but  lo,  through 
that  horror  there  came  again  into  the 
world  sympathy!  And  know  this,  you  who 
have  so  often  asked  why  Fate  should  send 
these  vast  disasters  upon  the  world:  that 
without  sympathy  there  is  no  love,  and  with¬ 
out  love  no  good  thing.  Know  this,  too: 
that  if  mankind  were  to  be  left  unchecked 
to  its  folly,  it  would  die  and  rot,  soul,  body, 
and  gewgaws,  of  its  own  infestering  self. 
For  never  yet,  in  all  the  ages,  has  it  learned 
that  pleasure  is  not  happiness! 

Suddenly  Fate  raised  her  head  and  gazed 
down.  There  had  been  the  sound  of  cas¬ 
tanets.  It  was  Olivette,  dancing  gay  and 
free;  plump  pink  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
lithe  young  limbs,  joyous  laugh;  for  there 
were  men  to  smile  and  gifts  to  take  and 
careless  caresses  to  give! 

Dance  on,  thou  gay  little  Olivette,  for 
the  eyes  of  Fate  are  upon  thee! 

Dance  on,  O  Olivette!  dance  on,  dance 
on! 


reapcctfully  tubmit  that  the  October  fiction  will 
*  *  be  above  par.  There  U  to  be  a  story  of  novel 
interest  by  Maximilian  Foster.  Zona  Gale,  postponed 
one  month,  will  positively  appear.  Beatrice  Grimsbaw, 
who  knows  the  far  world  of  the  tropics  as  few  writers 
do,  has  a  story  of  rare  color  and  distinction.  Then  there’s 
the  second  instalment  of  the  new  serial,  **  Once  Over,” 
in  which  tbe  authors  throw  in  second  speed.  Denny  the 
Jew,  E.  R.  Lipsett’s  remarkable  Ghetto  character,  is  ready 
for  another  public  appearance.  And  Ralph  Bergencren, 
creator  of  a  delectable  company  of  pirates,  has  a  story 
whose  name  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

And  if  by  any  chance  we  should  change  our  minds 
about  some  one  of  these  stories,  we’ll  five  you  another 
ju»t  at  good. 


transcribes yrom  the  Indian  Originals 
by 

MARY  AUSTIN 

DECORATIONS  BY  FRANKLIN  BOOTH 


IT  IS  the  peculiarity  of  American  Indian  poetr>’  that  its  full  meaning 
is  never  expressed  in  the  words  it  utters.  These  are,  in  fact,  only  a  sort 
of  shorthand  note  to  what  the  Indians  themselves  call  the  “Inside 
Song.”  This  “Inside  Song”  may  be  a  long  stor>%  actual  or  m)d:hical,  a 
dramatic  episode,  or  the  progressive  emotional  phases  going  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  |X)et — any  one  of  these  giving  rise  to  the  music,  dance,  and 
phrase  that  inseparably  constitute  an  Indian  song.  An  experience  in¬ 
volving  the  greater  part  of  a  man’s  life  may  thus  be  sung  in  a  single 
sentence.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  these  should  be  ade> 
(juately  transcribed  except  by  one  familiar  with  the  Indians’  paths  of 
thought,  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  figures  of  speech,  and  by  one  possess¬ 
ing  some  knowledge  of  the  cadences  natural  to  the  expression  of  aboriginal 
emotion. 

As  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  these  things  goes,  I  have  attempted  to 
render  the  “Inside  Song”  of  some  Indian  jxKjms  that  seem  to  afford  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  sophisticated  understanding.  M.  A. 
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THE  HEART’S 
FRIEND 


Fair  is  the  white  star  of  twilight, 
And  the  sky  clearer 
At  the  day’s  end; 

But  she  is  fairer,  and  she  is  dearer. 
She,  my  heart’s  friend! 


Far  stars  and  fair  in  the  skies  bending. 
Low  stars  of  hearth  hres  and  wood  smoke 
The  meadow-lark’s  nested,  [ascending. 
The  night  hawk  is  winging; 

Home  through  the  star-shine  the  hunter 
[comes  singing. 


Fair  is  the  white  star  of  twilight. 
And  the  moon  ro\ing 
To  the  sky’s  end; 

But  she  is  fairer,  better  worth  loving. 
She,  my  heart’s  friend. 

Shoshone  Love  Song. 
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A  SONG  IN  TIME  OF 
DEPRESSION 


Now  all  my  singing  Dreams  are  gone, 
But  none  knows  where  they  have  fled 
Nor  by  what  trails  they  have  left  me. 

Return,  O  Dreams  of  my  heart, 

And  sing  in  the  Summer  twilight, 

By  the  creek  and  the  almond  thicket 
And  the  field  that  is  bordered  with  lupins! 

Now  is  my  refuge  to  seek 
In  the  hollow  of  friendly  shoulders. 
Since  the  singing  is  stopped  in  my  pulse 
And  the  earth  and  the  sky  refuse  me; 
Now  must  I  hold  by  the  eyes  of  a  friend 
When  the  high  white  stars  are  unfriendly. 

Over-sweet  is  the  refuge  for  trusting; 
Return  and  sing,  O  my  Dreams, 

In  the  dewy  and  palpitant  pastures. 

Till  the  love  of  living  awakes 

And  the  strength  of  the  hills  to  uphold  me. 

From  the  Paiute. 
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“would  vou  like 

THAT  SKETCH, 
LITTLE  ONE?”  HE 
ASKED. 


HIS  isn’t  a  fairy  story.  It’s  just  always  been — quite  homely.  Though  she 
— plain.  The  sort  of  thing  which  was  never  that  to  me.  I  did  not  know 
happens  all  the  time,  if  only  Jeanne  till  after  she  was  fifty  years  old. 
one  is  watching.  Also,  do  not  Even  then — whenever  she  looked  up  at  me, 
go  on  if  you  are  looking  for  what  the  writers  I  was  startled.  It  was  her  eyes.  They 
of  to-day  call  “realism.”  There  is  not  a  always  made  me  think  of  the  way  a  young 
word  about  eugenics,  and  the  heroine  is  not  girl  looks  out  from  behind  her  white  veil  as 
rescued  from  “white  slavers”  by  the  hero,  she  goes  to  her  first  communion.  To  hold 
Perhaps  this  is  not  a  modern  story  at  all,  this  look,  to  keep  it  through  the  years: 
as  we  have  come  to  use  the  word  “modern.”  perhaps,  after  all,  that  is  life’s  Big  Secret. 

Certainly  it  all  began  long  ago — oh,  long  The  mother  died  when  Jeanne  was  only  a 

before  Jeanne  Buyot  ever  was  bom.  year  old.  Jeanne  told  me  she  did  not  know 

If  it  had  not,  Jeanne  might  have  been  whether  or  not  there  ever  had  been  a  real 
beautiful  and  healthy  and  fresh,  like  other  father.  He  never  appeared  in  the  child’s 
girls.  As  it  was — Jeanne’s  mother  really  life,  anyway.  The  mother  was  a  laundress 
died  of  starvation.  Probably  she  never  had  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  She  was  always  weak 
entirely  and  altogether  enough  to  eat  in  all  for  lack  of  proper  food,  and  so  she  always 
her  life.  And  women  of  her  kind  do  not  kept  her  work  too  long  and  never  did  it  over 
bear  sturdy  children.  well.  Naturally,  under  the  circumstances. 

You’ve  guessed  from  the  name  that  her  clientele  did  not  grow.  Hers  was  a 
Jeanne  was  French.  And  the  story  hap-  beautiful  example  of  modern  cause  and 
pened  in  Paris  where,  even  in  the  season,  one  'effect.  You  can  not  eat  unless  you  work; 
has  to  pay  six  francs  for  a  peach  in  a  cafe,  you  can  not  work  unless  you  eat.  It’s  a 
So  Jeanne  was  too  thin  and  too  little,  simple  and  amusing  problem,  if  you  do  not 

Her  face  was  pinched  and  her  body  was  happen  to  be  interested  in  it  too  person- 

weazened.  She  told  me  she  thought  she  had  ally. 
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The  wife  of  the  concierge  in  the  rooming- 
house  where  Jeanne’s  mother  had  lived — 
brought  up  Jeanne.  It  was  not  philan¬ 
thropy.  It  was  a  business  proposition. 
Almost  before  one  realized  it  the  child 
would  be  old  enough  to  help  in  many  ways 
with  the  work.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Tissenet  had  jiermitted  Jeanne’s  mother  to 
sleep  on  a  bundle  of  rags  in  a  comer  of  the 
storeroom  in  exchange  for  much  slaving 
after  working  hours,  at  nights  and  on  Sun¬ 
days.  They  would  do  as  much  for  the  child 
and — more. 

I  have  imagined  what  Jeanne  looked  like 
in  those  days — when  she  was  about  five  or 
six  years  old.  I  can  picture  for  myself  a 
little  girl  with  a  white,  triangular  face;  the 
two  unquenchable  eyes;  beneath  them  the 
pointed  chin;  fingers  that  might  have  been 
long  if  they  had  not  been  blunted  too  soon 
in  toil ;  little  hands  that  would  have  clung 
to  yours  had  they  but  dared. 


Jeanne  never  went  to  school.  As  soon  as 
she  grew  old  enough  Madame  Tissenet 
could  not  spare  her  from  the  work.  When  I 
write  to  Jeanne  I  print  my  letters.  She  can 
not  answer  them.  But  she  taught  herself 
to  spell  out  words  on  the  big,  gay  Parisian 
posters  of  bills  and  theatres. 

The  very  first  thing  Jeanne  can  remember 
is  a  pump  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old  room¬ 
ing-house.  The  memory  is  not  pleasant. 
Jeanne  told  me  that  to  this  day  whenever 
she  sees  a  pump  she  feels  a  dull  ache  bet¬ 
ween  her  shoulders. 

You  see,  the  tenants — who  were  all 
students:  sculptors,  painters,  writers,  what 
not — each  morning  used  to  come  down¬ 
stairs  to  draw  water  into  their  pails.  It  was 
Jeanne’s  duty  to  work  the  pump-handle  for 
them.  Fancy  that!  There  were  great 
brutes  of  men  who  let  her  do  it.  When  she 
first  started  she  was  so  little  she  could  not 
bring  the  pump-handle  down.  She  hadn’t  the 
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strength  in  her  arms.  She  used  to  manage 
by  throwing  her  body  across  the  handle, 
with  her  feet  off  the  ground.  This  made 
her  back  hurt  horribly.  Sometimes  the 
pain  came  through  to  her  chest  and  made  it 
difl5cult  for  her  to  breathe. 

But  she  never  complained.  She  thought 
life  was  like  that.  She  had  never  been  out 
of  the  Latin  Quarter.  There  everybody 
was  poor,  and  had  always  to  do  things  which 
made  either  the  heart  or  the  body  ache.  Do 
you  begin  to  know  what  Jeanne’s  life  was 
like? 

Once  an  art  student  in  the  house  was  sick. 
Jeanne  carried  his  pail  of  water  up  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  room.  Toward  the 
last  she  had  to  rest  on  every  step.  And  she 
spilled  the  water  on  her  shoes;  it  went 
through  the  worn  places. 

She  only  nodded  when  the  student 
thanked  her.  She  could  not  speak.  She 
was  breathless  after  her  efforts.  And  the 
sick  man  noticed  her  fatigue  and  felt 
ashamed  because  he  had  let  such  a  little 
girl  wait  upwn  him. 

Jeanne  stood  clutching  at  the  tom  dress 
which  covered  her  narrow  chest.  Her 
glance  roved  about  the  student’s  room.  She 
never  before  had  been  in  it.  You  know  how 
children  love  to  look  at  new  things.  They 
are  like  cats:  they  like  to  insf>ect  their  sur¬ 
roundings  very  carefully  before  they  settle 
down  to  be  really  friends. 

The  child’s  attention  lingered  upon, 
passed  over,  and  came  back  to  a  sketch  on 
the  wall.  It  was  a  rough  study  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo  in  the  Louvre.  Even  the  student’s 
bad  drawing  had  not  utterly  eclipsed  her. 
Something  of  the  statue’s  magnificence  and 
meaning  had  been  caught  beneath  the 
bungling  hand  that  held  the  charcoal.  It 
sank  into  Jeanne’s  heart.  She  drank  it  with 
parted  lips. 

The  student  watched  the  child  from  his 
narrow’  couch.  “Would  you  like  that 
sketch,  little  one?”  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him.  Was  he  teasing  her? 
Nobody  had  ev’er  given  her  anything.  That 
is — really  given  it.  Of  course  she  had 
worked  and  earned  things — food,  an  old 
skirt  of  Madame  Tissenet’s  made  over  into  a 
dress  for  herself.  But  to  give  her  this — this 
most  beautiful  drawing!  I  suppose  there 
was  distrust  in  Jeanne’s  expression.  Why 
should  anybody  be  so  munificent? 

The  student  w’alked  weakly  to  the  wall, 
unpinned  the  drawing,  and  handed  it  to  her. 


She  did  with  it  what  any  starving  little 
animal  would  do  with  food.  She  grabbed  it 
and  fled.  For  years,  each  night,  she  slept 
with  it  laid  flat  beneath  the  rags  which  w’ere 
her  bed. 

“It  was  the  first  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
ow’ned,”  Jeanne  told  me.  “It  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  dreamed  there  were  beautiful 
things  in  the  world.” 

Dear  Jeanne!  She  once  showed  me  the 
sketch.  It  was  execrable!  Yet  somewhere 
there  was  a  hint  of  promise  in  it,  as  some¬ 
times  in  March  there  comes  the  dream  of 
spring.  She  does  not  know  what  became 
of  the  student.  But  of  this  I  am  sure: 
though  he  were  famous  now — no  one  has 
ever  paid  so  high  a  price  for  any  w’ork  of  his 
as  did  the  little  Jeanne.  Nor  is  there  any 
one  to  whom  his  w’ork  has  meant  so  much. 

Perhaps  the  episode  of  the  drawing  was 
the  only  real  event  in  Jeanne’s  early  life. 
She  has  told  me  there  is  nothing  else  which 
stands  out  in  the  memory  of  her  childhood. 
Poor  little  waif!  As  she  would  say  to  me 
herself — 

“Just  the  long  days  of  work,  mademoi¬ 
selle — always  a  great  weariness.  Often  a 
fatigue  too  frightful  to  permit  one  to  un¬ 
dress  at  night  or  to  eat.  I  never  played  as 
did  the  other  little  ones.  I  never  remember 
that  I  had  the  desire  to  play!” 


“it  used  to 

MAKE  MY  THROAT 
ACHE  BECAUSE 
I  WISHED  TO 
WEEP.” 


oiselle!  Each  year  when  the  trees  on  the 
boulevards  began  to  bud  I  thought  my 
heart  woiild  break.  It  was  not  so  bad  in  the 
winter.  But  as  the  nights  grew  warmer, 
and  one  took  one’s  little  promenade  after 
dinner,  one  saw  the  lovers  catch  and  cling  to 
each  other  in  the  shadows  of  the  streets.  It 
used  to  make  my  throat  ache  because  I 
wished  to  weep.  And  a  long  time  passed 
before  I  had  learned  the  luxury  of  tears  was 
not  for  me.” 

Jeanne  was  a  woman,  then.  Her  girlhood 
had  come  and  gone.  She  had  never  blos¬ 
somed  really  because  the  sunlight  had  never 
touched  her.  A  frosted  bud  drooping  on  its 
slender  stem;  doomed,  apparently,  never  to 
reach  fulfilment. 
Never — as  is  the 

f|  ruffles  of  lace  and 
|||  arrange  wiUi  true 

much  a  wornan. 

And  so  her 


Ah  me,  and — worse  to  come! 

For  as  Jeanne  grew  older — old  enough — 
she  never  had  a  sweetheart.  Not  a  single 
butcher  or  baker  or  candlestick -maker 
came  a-courting.  Not  one  in  all  of  Paris, 
where  the  whole  city  mates  or  plays  at 
mating. 

“The  tragedy  of  the  homely  woman  is 
always  a  comedy;  is  it  not  so,  mademoi¬ 
selle?”  Jeanne  has  asked.  “What  should  a 
homely  girl  want  with  a  lover?  Who  knows? 
One  is  always  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  an 
adorer — if  We,  whom  the  good  God  has 
made  so  plain,  were  but  permitted  to  try, 
we  might  make  real  some  of  the  illusion. 
At  times  I  think  I  only  remained  so  brown 
and  ugly  because  the  romance  which  always 
comes  to  young  creatures  never  came  to 
me.  .\h — the  cruel  summer-times,  madem- 
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fame  as  a  blanchisseuse  de  fin  spread 
gradually  beyond  the  Latin  Quarter.  As 
the  years  went  on  the  garments  that 
each  week  passed  through  Jeanne’s  hands 
became  more  gossamer.  Ladies  who  were 
anxious  to  have  their  fine  linens  and  laces 
handled  with  care  offered  Jeanne  more 
money  for  her  work  than  the  models  and 
sweethearts  of  the  students  in  her  own 
neighborhood  could  afford  to  do.  Jeanne 
could  buy  enough  to  eat,  now.  And  she  had 
a  neat  black  dress  and  a  hat  with  a  feather 
on  it  for  Sundays. 

But  there  was  little  joy  in  the  affluence. 
Nobody  noticed  it — nobody  knew.  There 
was  nobody  really  to  see  the  planned  and 
saved  for,  dreamed  of,  finery.  The  walk 
back  to  her  own  room,  dressed  in  her  best, 
after  leaving  the  clean  clothes  each  week, 
was  flat  and  stale.  Nothing  ever  occurred. 

Jeanne  was  not  walking  very  fast  on  the 
evening  when  she  first  saw  the  place  in 
which  it  was  all  to  happen.  She  was  linger¬ 
ing  along  the  boulevard.  She  stopped  to 
look  through  plate-glass  windows  at  p>earls 
on  purple  velvet  and  at  satin  slip|>ers  and 
costly  furs.  An  inexpensive  amusement 
for  a  poor  girl.  And,  remember,  Jeanne’s 
was  not  the  kind  of  home  to  which  one 
hurries. 

She  was  in  the  blaze  of  light  which  came 
through  the  crystal  doors  before  she  knew 
it.  She  was  dazzled.  Huge  arc-lamps  hung 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
The  reflectors  on  them  cast  the  light  down¬ 
ward  upon  one’s  face.  One  could  no  more 
look  at  them  than  at  the  sun.  And  beyond, 
inside,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  countless  mir¬ 
rors,  catching,  holding,  and  throwing  back 
to  each  other  the  pitiless  rays  that  in  a  city 
must  pass  muster  as  gaiety. 

The  place  was  new.  A  mushroom  growth 
of  Paris  life.  It  had  not  been  there  the 
w’eek  before  when  Jeanne  had  walked  that 
way.  She  paused  to  look  at  it. 

At  first  she  thought  it  one  of  the  new 
moving-picture  palaces.  The  side  streets 
rapidly  w’ere  becoming  dotted  with  them, 
though  as  yet  they  had  not  invaded  the 
avenues.  The  name  over  the  entrance 
misled  her — it  was  one  connected  in  her 
mind  with  moving-pictures.  But  the  people 
straggled  through  the  doors,  singly  and  in 
couples.  And  then  it  dawned  on  Jeanne 
the  place  was  far  too  light  inside  for  the 
screen  plays.  Perhaps  it  w'as  another  free 
exhibition  of  tuberculosis  cures. .  She  had 


happ>ened  upon  one  of  these  once  and  had 
been  much  entertained. 

Jeanne  pushed  the  doors  op>en  timidly 
and  walked  inside.  She  was  ready  to  step 
back  the  instant  anybody  should  ask  her 
for  any  money. 

Before  her  she  saw  long  rows  of  what 
seemed  to  be  desks.  Before  each  desk  was  a 
chair.  In  almost  every  chair  sat  some 
{jerson.  Scarcely  a  place  was  unoccupied. 
On  the  desks  were  pai)er  books  like  tele¬ 
phone  indexes.  Farther  back  was  a  system 
of  metal  knobs.  The  people  were  all  hold¬ 
ing  long  tubes  to  their  ears.  They  all  had 
rapt  expressions.  Occasionally  one  would 
nod  his  head  rhythmically  and  smile.  Or  a 
woman  would  tap  her  foot  as  if  she  were 
beating  time,  although  Jeanne  could  hear 
nothing. 

A  uniformed  attendant  approached. 
“Does  mademoiselle  desire  a  place?”  he 
said. 

Jeanne  hesitated.  “Does  it  cost  any¬ 
thing?”  she  asked. 

The  attendant  smiled.  “.A  trifle,  mad¬ 
emoiselle,”  he  e.xplained.  “Ten  sous  for  one 
selection,  or,  if  mademoiselle  desires,  fifty 
sous  for  six  selections.” 

“And  what  does  one  get  for  one’s  ten 
sous?”  inquired  Jeanne. 

The  attendant  might  shrug  his  shoulders 
at  the  amount,  but  to  her,  Jeanne,  it 
had  too  often  meant  breakfast  and  even 
dinner. 

“For  ten  sous  one  buys  a  check  from 
madame,  the  cashier,”  elucidated  the  at¬ 
tendant.  “Mademoiselle  will  then  seat 
herself  and  consider  the  book  of  musical 
selections,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
which  she  will  find  before  her.  Having 
found  the  music  she  wishes  to  hear,  she  will 
turn  the  knobs  until  the  number  they  indi¬ 
cate  corresponds  with  the  number  in  the 
book  opposite  the  name  of  the  selection. 
Mademoiselle  will  then  insert  the  check  in 
the  slot,  put  the  tubes  to  her  ears,  and  enjoy 
music  of  great  beauty.  The  most  world- 
renowned  artists  have  placed  their  talents 
at  our  command.” 

Well,  why  not?  To  be  sure,  ten  sous  were 
ten  sous.  A  sum  not  to  be  thrown  away 
lightly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not 
Madame  Armand  tipped  Jeanne  but  now, 
because  of  the  great  care  she  had  taken  with 
that  insufferably  difficult  negligee?  Why 
not  be  gay  for  once?  Why  not  take  half  of 
that  entirely  unexpected  wealth  and  spend 
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it  to  hear  this  music?  Jeanne  had  never 
heard  any  music — real  music. 

She  moved  to  the  cashier’s  desk,  fumbling 
as  she  went  with  the  precious  money,  which 
was  tied  in  the 
corner  of  her 
handkerchief.  She 
felt  very  timid. 

She  had  to  remind 
herself  that,  after 
all,  she  did  have 
on  her  best  dress 
and  the  hat  with 
the  feather  on  it. 

People  were  not 
staring  at  her  be¬ 
cause  she  was 
shabby  and  out  of 
place. 

When  she  came 
back  the  attend¬ 
ant  had  arranged 
a  place  for  her. 

Jeanne  sat  down. 

She  opened  the 
book .  before  her 
and  stared  nerv¬ 
ously  at  the  j)ages. 

She  could  not 
read  even  print 
very  rapidly.  It 
terrified  her  to 
think  the  people 
on  both  sides  of 
her  might  notice 
this.  Moreover, 
the  names  of  the 
vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  pieces 
meant  nothing  to 
her. 

She  looked  at 
the  book  for  what 
seemed  to  her  a  long  time.  She  feared  the 
attendant  would  come  back  and  ask  her 
please  to  hurry  and  deposit  her  check  and 
leave.  Finally,  desperate,  she  turned  the 
knobs  at  random,  gazed  blankly  at  the 
numbers  which  sprang  into  being  behind 
the  glass,  inserted  the  check,  and  put  the 
tubes  to  her  ears. 

There  was  a  whirring  sound,  a  note  or 
two,  and  then — 

It  was  the  Bedouin  Love  Song  sung  in 
■  French.  Jeanne  could  understand  every 
word  of  it. 

“It  was,  mademoiselle,  as  if  all  my  life  I 


had  been  waiting  for  that  moment,”  Jeanne 
has  said.  “At  first  it  was  like  rest,  peace, 
the  clean,  cool  sheets  after  the  long,  weary 
day.  Then  it  grew  sweeter,  sharper.  It 
seemed  I  must  cry  out  with  the  sweetness 
of  it.  Remember,  mademoiselle,  until  then 
I  had  never  heard  beautiful  music.  No 
man  had  ever  whispered  of  love  to  me.  And 
here  pouring  itself  out  to  me,  steeping  me 
in  it,  was  this  most  marv^elous  voice  singing 
to  me  the  very  w’ords  my  woman’s  heart 
had  ached  for  in 
vain.  When  the 
singer  reached 
that  point  in  the 
song  where  he 
sings: 

“I  love  thee!  I  love 
thee 

With  a  love  that  can 
not  die. 

With  a  love  that  can 
not  die! 

“Then,ah,/Acn, 
mademoiselle,  the 
tears  ran  down 
my  face  and  fell 
upon  my  best 
dress.” 

From  that 
night  Jeanne  had 
a  passion.  No 
longer  she  saved 
her  money  for  a 
new  pair  of  gloves 
or  a  collar  with 
lace  upon  it.  The 
attendant  at  the 
Melograph  Palace 
came  to  know  her 
face.  He  reserved 
a  place  for  her  on 
Saturday  even¬ 
ings,  when  Jeanne  sometimes  si)ent  a  franc, 
or  even  more,  for  the  little  round  metal 
checks.  She  came  to  know  the  name  of 
madame,  the  cashier.  She  even  asked,  in 
friendly  fashion,  after  madame ’s  daughter, 
who  was  not  over  strong. 

When  by  accident  Jeanne  happened  upwn 
a  musical  selection  which  gave  her  particu¬ 
lar  joy  she  committed  the  number  to  mem- 
oiy.  Then  she  heard  these  selections  over 
and  over  again.  The  Bedouin  Love  Song 
was  No.  4008.  The  attendant  sometimes, 
to  tease  Jeanne,  would  turn  the  knobs  to 
No.  4008  before  she  could  sit  down  in  the 
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chair.  She  would  find  it  staring  her  in  the 
face. 

But  Jeanne  never  tired  of  it.  Though 
there  were  others,  of  course.  There  was 
“Morning”  in  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite  of  Grieg, 
which  made  her  feel  very  young  and  wistful. 
It  made  her  want  to  stretch  out  her  hands 
for  some  elusive  thing  that,  somehow,  she 
felt  she  should  have  had.  Or  there  was  the 
“Dance  of  Anitra”  which  caused  one  to  be¬ 
come  quite  wild.  After  Jeanne  had  heard 
it  she  would  walk  home  swaying  her  hips 
a  very  little  as  did  the  painted  women  on 
the  boule\'ards  from  whom  she  shrank. 
Or,  again,  there  was  a  song  from  “Aida.” 
It  was  in  Italian.  But  there  were  marvelous 
words  set  to  marvelous  notes  which  seemed 
to  be  saying: 


and 


Oh,  thou  art  charming  I 
I  love  thee!  I  love  thee! 


Jeanne  liked  all  songs  with  the  words 
“I  love  thee!”  in  them.  While  she  listened 
to  these  she  could  best  pretend  that  which 
made  her  happiest.  She  fancied  herself 
young,  clear-skinned,  wide-eyed.  She  fan¬ 
cied  the  voluptuous  curves  of  her  figure 
swathed  in  the  silks  and  furs  she  had  seen  in 
the  shop  windows.  She  was  at  a  ball. 
There  were  palms  and  music.  And  over 
her  bent  a  tall,  handsome  man,  his  breast 
glittering  with  orders,  and  he  pleaded  with 
her  for  just  one  word — one  glance. 

Once,  after  she  had  pretended  all  this 
very  hard,  she  smiled  roguishly  at  the  at¬ 
tendant  as  she  passed  him  in  going  out. 

“Mon  Dieu!  the  little  homely  one  tried 
to  flirt  with  me!”  he  told  madame  the  cash¬ 
ier,  and  they  both  laughed. 

Jeanne’s  best  dress  was  growing  the 
merest  trifle  shabby  now’.  Soon  she  would 
need  a  winter  hat.  But  she  no  longer 
thought  of  these  things.  In  the  eyes  of  her 
dream-lover  she  was  perfect.  She  lived 
but  for  her  trysts  with  him.  Often  she  went 
without  food  that  she  might  hear  his  voice 
again  and  again.  The  people  in  the  Melo- 
graph  Palace  were  like  shadows  to  her. 
She  scarcely  answered  when  those  of  her 
neighbors  who  knew’  her  spoke  to  her.  She 
was  as  one  who  w’alks  in  her  sleep. 

The  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall  from 
the  trees  one  night  in  the  autumn  w’hen 
Jeanne  took  her  customary  place.  It  had 
been  chilly  outside.  She  had  to  warm  her 
fingers  before  she  could  turn  the  knobs  to 


No.  4008.  She  did  it  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  She  had  become  an  habitue. 
Presently  Jeanne  settled  back  in  her  chair 
as  does  an  opium-smoker  after  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  his  pip>e.  She  had  no  difiiculty  in 
summoning  her  familiar  dream. 

Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of  an  annoy¬ 
ance.  Some  alien  sound  was  finding  its  way 
through  her  music.  Could  it  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  out  of  order?  No,  the  sound  did 
not  come  to  her  through  the  tubes.  The 
song  reached  its  last  note  and  stopped. 
Jeanne  took  down  her  hands  from  her  ears. 
Ah — now  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
source  of  her  discomfort! 

Beside  her  sat  a  little  man.  He  seemed 
perched  in  his  chair  like  a  robin  on  a  branch. 
To  enhance  the  effect  his  necktie  was  a  dash 
of  red  against  the  dark  cloth  of  his  suit.  He 
was  littler,  if  anything,  than  Jeanne.  He 
held  the  two  tubes  to  his  ears  and  he  was 
humming,  buzzing,  in  an  abominable  husky 
voice.  He  w’ould  stop  for  an  instant  and 
then  go  on.  When  he  took  up  the  sound 
again  he  would  wag  his  head  as  if  he  were 
the  leader  of  an  orchestra. 

Jeanne  was  very  angrv’.  This  little  man 
had  spoiled  a  whole  song  for  her.  And  ten 
sous  w’ere  still  ten  sous.  She  waited  until 
he  removed  his  hands  from  his  ears  and 
then  she  p>ointed  to  a  sign  before  them 
which  requested  silence  of  the  pjeople  in  the 
Palace.  The  little  man  did  not  at  first 
understand.  When  he  did,  he  blushed 
cruelly. 

“But,  mademoiselle,  I  made  no  sound!” 
he  protested. 

“You  hummed!”  Jeanne  declared  heat¬ 
edly. 

“I  did  not  know,”  he  answered  humbly. 
“It  must  be  because  I  pretend — ” 

“You  pretend?”  broke  in  Jeanne,  her  at¬ 
tention  caught. 

“That  I  am  a  great  tenor,  with  lights  and 
the  music  and  the  grand  ladies  in  their 
boxes,”  he  went  on  confusedly. 

“But — this  is  strange!  I  too  pretend,” 
said  Jeanne. 

But  the  little  man  had  fled,  leaving  one 
of  the  metal  checks  behind  him.  Jeanne 
hesitated  and  finally  put  it  in  her  p>ocket- 
book.  “He  will  come  back  some  other 
night,”  she  said  to  herself  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  one  who  understands. 

You  have  guessed  the  rest?  Of  course. 
But  it  came  al^ut  gradually  enough.  They 
tasted  it  together  slowly  like  epicures. 


Ears  to  Hear 
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On  the  second  night,  after  Jeanne  had  re¬ 
turned  him  his  check,  he  summoned  up 
courage  to  tell  her  the  Toreador  Song  in 
“Carmen”  was  his  favorite.  A  while  after 
he  said: 

“When  I  hear  it  I  seem  to  see  myself  very 
tall  and  fine  looking,  with  my  legs  in  white 
cotton  stockings,  singing  to  some  great, 
beautiful  Spanish  woman  in  a  spangled 
dress.  When  she  hears  me  she  throws  her¬ 
self  upon  my  breast.” 

You  see  Honors  Beaudean — which  was 
his  name — had  something  the  advantage  of 
Jeanne.  He  had — sitting  very  far  away 
from  the  stage  and  high  up — attended  the 
o[>era  many  times.  Why  not?  Had  he 
not  a  prosF>erous  delicatessen-shop  with  two 
comfortable  rooms  over  the  store?  If  he 
could  not  afford  an  occasional  luxury,  who, 
indeed,  could? 

“There  is  also  the  duet  in  ‘Samson  et 
Dalila,’  ”  Honors  told  Jeanne  with  the  air 
of  a  critic.  “It  is  very  fair;  really  excellent. 
But  for  real  music  one  must,  of  course,  go  to 
the  old  masters.  Still,  I  like  to  think  of  my¬ 
self  as  Samson.  It  b  very  gratifying.” 

And  again  and  quite  a  long  while  after¬ 
ward:  “The  duet  in  ‘Romeo  et  Juliette’ 
is  very  fine.  Mademoiselle  Buyot.  You 
should  hear  it.  It  is  called  the  ‘Nuit 
d’Hym4n^e.’  Let  me  find  the  number  for 
you.” 

And  Jeanne  trembled  when  his  hand 
touched  hers  in  reaching  for  the  knobs. 

Even  when  Jeanne  knew  this  was  not  a 
dream,  that  there  was  to  be  real  happiness 
for  her,  he  did  not  bring  her  flowers,  nor 


take  her  to  the  cafes  for  sirup  and  water 
in  tall  glasses,  as  another  lover  might  have 
done.  Instead  he  lavished  the  little  metal 
checks  upon  her  at  the  Melograph  Palace, 
and  they  were  happy  together. 

“Oh,  Jeanne!”  he  would  cry.  “Have 
you  heard  this  one?” 

Or  she — “Oh,  Honor6,  here  is  a  new  one 
of  a  beauty  sublime!” 

On  the  night  after  he  had  first  kissed  her, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  street,  as  she  had  so  often 
seen  other  sweethearts  catch  and  cling,  he 
walked  beside  her,  strutting  absurdly  and 
humming  the  Toreador  in  the  same  husky 
voice  which  had  at  first  annoyed  her. 

Jeanne  thought  him  manly  now.  And 
that  his  voice  was  really  very  fine.  She 
stole  sidelong  glances  of  admiration  ajt  him. 

But  why  should  I  go  on  with  this  part? 
Can  one  dissect  the  Spring  Song  note  by 
note? 

On  the  night  Jeanne  Buyot  became  Ma¬ 
dame  Beaudean  they  went  together  to  the 
Palace.  They  wait^  until  they  could  find 
chairs  side  by  side.  Then  very  solemnly 
Honore  searched  for  a  number  and  fotmd 
it — No.  6302;  and  he  turned  the  knobs  at 
Jeanne’s  place  to  correspond  with  his.  It 
was  the  Wedding  March  from  “Lohengrin.” 

Very  quietly  and  with  reverence  they 
listen^.  Honor4  rose  from  his  place  first. 
Jeanne  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

“I  love  but  thee,  my  angel,”  she  said. 
“But — just  once  the  Bedouin  Love  Song!” 

Honors  seated  himself  again. 

“Alors,”  he  said — “just  once  the  Toreador 
from  ‘Carmen’!” 


FOR  FOUR  YEARS 

CALIFORNIA 

(No— thU  is  not  press-agent  stuff) 

Has  had  new  laws  and  a  prognressive  administration. 

Have  they  made  good  ?  Is  there  any  more  climate  ?  And  how  about 
that  Presidential  aspirant 

HIRAM  JOHNSON? 

A-HAH-!!! 

Read  GEORGE  CREEL’S  article  in  the  October  EVERYBODY'S 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PABLO 


BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CONKUNC 


omedmes  PablQ  teaches  me 
)  How  he  thinks  the  world  should  be; 
These  are  things  I  hear  him  say 
All  the  time  and  every  day: 

“Never  do  what  can  be  done 
’Neath  to-morrow’s  sky  and  sun : 

Many  things  both  great  and  small 
May  never  need  be  done  at  all. 

“Eat  what  beans  you  have  to-day: 

Others  must  be  on  the  way. 

Whence  and  how  they  come,  who  knows? 
That  to-morrow  only  shows. 


'Say,  what  grief,  however  deep. 
Hurts  the  man  who  is  asleep? 
Things  are  kinder  than  they  seem. 
He  who  sleeps  may  also  dream !  ’’ 

When  he  gets  as  far  as  this. 

Oh,  how  tired  he  always  is! 

Lays  his  spade  down  wearily. 
Goes  to  sleep  beneath  a  tree. 


LTHOUGH  some  advanced  the- 

Aorists  in  economics  have  lately 
begun  to  think  that  saving 
==— ought  to  be  socialized,  like 
insurance,  transportation,  or  the  means  of 
happiness,  so  that  people  might  leave  the 
practise  of  thrift  to  the  state  and  be  free  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  sp>ending, 
the  enterprise  of  the  world  for  a  long  time 
yet  will  remain  beholden  to  those  who  con¬ 
sume  less  than  they  produce  and  save  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  capital  to  lend  at 
interest. 

The  use  of  individual  thrift  need  not  be 
emphasized.  Everybody  knows  the  com¬ 
fort  of  having  something  put  by  or  the  mis¬ 
givings  that  haunt  those  too  unfortunate 
or  too  improvident  ever  to  get  anything 
ahead.  But  the  economic  p>ower  of  col¬ 
lective  saving  is  imperfectly  understood. 

The  means  of  increasing  the  production 
of  goods,  both  for  those  who  are  here  and 
the  more  yet  to  come,  are  continually  being 
multiplied.  The  rate  of  their  multiplication 
is  governed  by  the  rate  at  which  people  save 
and  the  intelligence  with  which  their  savings 
are  employed.  Railways,  sky-scrapers,  fac¬ 
tories,  irrigation  works,  and  great  hydro¬ 
electric  power-plants — none  of  these  things 
could  get  built  unless  thousands  of  people 
had  first  saved  the  capital  to  build  them 
with  and-  were  then  willing  to  lend  it  at 
interest.  No  man  is  rich  enough  alone  to 
build  any  one  of  those  great  works,  and 


each  of  them  represents  the  wonderful 
economic  use  of  collective  saving. 

A  new  country,  seldom  can  save  capital 
fast  enough  to  build  the  wealth-producing 
machines  of  modern  times.  It  must  borrow 
abroad  from  people  who  save  more  capital 
than  they  can  profitably  use  at  home,  as 
this  country  once  did  in  a  very  large  way 
and  does  still  on  a  diminished  scale,  and  as 
Canada  is  doing  every  day.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  interest  on  borrowed  capital 
must  be  paid  away  to  foreign  countries. 
Every  new  country,  if  it  is  in  haste  to  de¬ 
velop  its  resources,  must,  as  the  economists 
say,  “import  capital.”  Then  it  must  export 
goods  to  pay  the  interest. 

It  is  better  that  a  country  should  save  its 
own  capital,  if  it  can,  instead  of  borrowing 
it  abroad;  but  a  new  country  as  Canada 
economically  is,  or  as  ours  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  would  develop  very  slow^ly  out  of 
its  own  savings.  If  we  had  not  borrowed 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  Eng¬ 
lish  investors  to  build  railways,  w-e  should 
have  fewer  railways  and  fewer  people  and 
less  wealth  to-day,  and  some  other  country 
that  had  borrowed  the  English  investor’s 
capital  might  be  much  farther  along  than 
it  is. 

As  a  country  grows  up  and  becomes  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  production  of  wealth,  its  power 
to  save  increases,  and  there  is  somewhere  a 
point  at  which  it  should  be  able  to  provide 
its  own  capital  and  cease  to  borrow.  That 
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point  has  not  been  reached  in  this  country 
yet,  and  may  not  be  for  another  :generation, 
so  that  we  still  rank  in  the  world  as  a  debtor 
nation,  one  that  borrows  capital.  In  the 
other  category  are  the  creditor  nations  like 
Great  Britain  and  France,  who  have  always 
capital  to  lend  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  should,  however,  be  much  nearer  to  a 
point  of  self-sustainment  than,  we  are,  and 
should  the  sooner  arrive  at  it,  if  we  wasted 
less  of  the  capital  we  do  save  and  had  a 
higher  average  of  financial  sense  among 
those  who,  though  naturally  saving,  lack  the 
means  of  employing  their  savings  efficiently. 

THE  GREAT  EXAMPLE 

Let  us  consider  France  as  the  premier  of 
creditor  nations.  The  world’s  most  prolific 
source  of  capital  is  the  frugality  of  the 
French  people,  who  are  continually  lending 
their  savings  to  other  p>eople — to  us,  to  the 
Russians,  to  the  Germans  and  the  Turks, 
to  the  South  American  republics,  and  to 
China. 

An  American  writer  on  financial  subjects, 
visiting  abroad,  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  head  of  one  of  those  large  French  banks 
into  the  coffers  of  which  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  thrifty  people  are  continually 
pouring  a  stream  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
whatever  the  bank  recommends. 

“What  kind  of  securities  do  you  put  your 
people  into?”  the  American  asked. 

“Well,  if  you’d  like  to  see,  let’s  look,” 
said  the  head  of  the  bank,  and  led  the  way 
into  a  compartment  lined  all  around  with 
rows  and  rows  of  little  pigeonholes.  Each 
pigeonhole  bore  the  name  of  an  individual 
investor,  and  his  securities  were  there. 

“This  man,”  said  the  banker,  with¬ 
drawing  the  contents  of  one  at  random, 
“has,  you  see,  some  Russian  industrial 
shares,  an  American  railway  bond,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  railway  certificate,  and  some  Turkish 
notes.  This  one,”  he  continued,  putting 
back  the  first  lot  and  withdrawing  another, 
“has  French  rentes,  of  course,  and - ” 

“But  these  are  the  securities  themselves!” 
gasped  the  American  visitor,  “You  keep 
them  this  way  for  the  investors  who  own 
them?  They  entrust  them  to  your  keep¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  banker,  exploring  another 
pigeonhole.  “Why  not?  They  are  safe 
here.” 

There  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  the 


world.  The  confidence  of  the  French  in¬ 
vestor  in  his  banker  is  almost  unlimited. 
Not  only  does  he  leave  his  securities  that 
way  in  the  custody  of  the  banker,  but  when 
he  has  two  hundr^  or  three  hundred  francs 
more  to  invest  he  goes  to  the  banker  and 
asks  what  he  shall  buy.  The  banker  tells 
him  and  he  buys  it,  and  it  is  added  to  the 
accumulation  in  the  pigeonhole  allotted  to 
him.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  developed 
gradually  through  generations,  and  is  now 
the  marvel  of  the  financial  world. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  Frenchman  to  save. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  French  banker  to 
collect  and  invest  his  countrymen’s  savings. 
Together  they  enormously  assist  to  finance 
the  requirements  of  borrowing  nations. 
The  Frenchman  does  his  part  most  effi¬ 
ciently.  To  save  is  his  habit.  The  banker, 
on  his  side,  brings  proper  investments 
within  the  reach  of  the  littlest  capitalist, 
and  so  efficiently  does  he  perform  his  work 
that  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  French 
savings  is  probably  higher  than  that  on  the 
savings  of  any  other  people. 

When  outside  borrowers,  be  they  states 
or  corporations,  seek  access  to  the  welling 
French  store  of  capital,  the  French  bankers 
first  investigate  the  proposition  until  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  its  soundness,  and  then  impose  a 
number  of  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  securities  shall  be  in  denominations 
small  enough  to  come  within  the  reach  of  all 
French  investors. 

In  1906,  when  capital  was  very  scarce  in 
this  country,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
sold  $48,262,548  of  securities  to  French  in¬ 
vestors,  through  the  Paris  bankers,  and  was 
required  to  make  the  lowest  denomination 
500  francs,  which  is  $100. 

In  1907,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  borrowed  $27,985,000  in 
France,  and  the  securities  in  that  case,  too, 
were  made  in  500-franc  or  $100  pieces. 

In  1910,  to  finish  its  transcontinental  line, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  bor¬ 
rowed  $48,176,654  of  French  money,  and 
the  debenture  bonds  it  gave  as  security 
had,  also,  the  minimum  denomination  of 
500  francs  or  $100. 

OUR  WAY 

But  these  same  railways,  when  issuing 
bonds  for  sale  to  the  American  investor, 
make  them  in  $1,000  and  $500  denomina¬ 
tions,  which  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
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many  thousands  of  little  capitalists.  There 
is  but  one  issue  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  bonds  in  thb  country  that  can  be 
bought  in  $100  pieces;  there  are  two  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  debenture 
bonds  that  can  be  bought  in  that  amount; 
there  are  no  $100  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
bonds.  And  such  is  the  indifference  of  Wall 
Street  to  the  wants  of  the  small  investor 
that  when  you  buy  one  of  the  few  $100 
bonds  that  are  available,  you  have  to  j>ay 
the  broker  a  premium  over  the  ruling  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  $500  and  $1,000  bonds,  and 
then  he  thinks  he  has  done  you  a  great  favor 
to  bother  with  it  at  ail. 

“That’s  all  nonsense  about  one-hundred- 
dollar  bonds,”  said  the  member  of  a  large 
Wall  Street  bond-selling  organization  to  the 
writer.  “If  a  man  has  only  $100  to  invest 
he  ought  to  take  it  to  a  savings-bank. 
That’s  the  place  for  him.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  for  one  reason,”  he  answered, 
“because  the  one-hundred-dollar  bonds  as  a 
rule  are  not  first-class.  The  few  that  are 
good  are  very  hard  to  buy.  The  market  for 
them  is  extremely  limited.” 

“Then  you  ought  to  make  a  better  market 
for  them,”  I  said.  “The  objections  you 
raise  touch  only  such  disadvantages  as 
Wall  Street,  if  it  cared,  could  easily  remove. 
The  best  corporations  ought  to  issue  $50 
and  $100  bonds,’  and  the  bond  houses  ought 
to  make  them  accessible  to  investors.  Do 
you  know  that  the  diversified  security  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  average  French  investor  total 
only  about  $200?  He  buys  them  in  small  de¬ 
nominations,  a  few  francs  in  this  and  a  few 
in  that,  gaining  thereby  safety  and  a  higher 
rate  of  return  on  his  money.” 

“But  we  haven’t  any  French  investors  in 
this  country,”  he  said.  “Their  psychology 
is  different.” 

Psycholog>’  has  become  a  word  of  apxjlogy 
for  almost  anything.  This  b  not  so  much  a 
difference  of  psychology  between  the  French 
and  American  investor  as  a  difference  in 
their  oppx)rtunities.  The  best  of  the  world’s 
securities  are  put  within  the  means  of  all 
French  investors.  The  American  investor 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  sent  to  a  sav¬ 
ings-bank. 

The  real  Wall  Street  objection  to  $50  and 
$100  bonds  has  not  been  stated.  It  is  that 
the  vending  of  them  would  not  p>ay.  It 
costs  the  dealer  as  much  in  advertising, 
rent,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  to  sell  the  $100  bond 


as  it  costs  to  sell  the  $1,000  bond;  the  mini¬ 
mum  commission  in  one  case  b  only  12)^ 
cents  and  $1.25  in  the  other.  It  seems  not 
to  weigh  heavily  against  this  objection  that 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  investor  b 
to  p)erform  an  important  economic  service; 
that  the  man  who  begins  with  $100  will 
presently  invest  more,  and  that  the  business 
of  all  Wall  Street  indirectly  would  certainly 
be  benefited  if  the  vast  amount  of  capital  an¬ 
nually  wasted  for  want  of  prop>er  investment 
facilities  were  turned  into  sound  securities. 

WASTE  OF  CAPITAL 

How  is  capital  wasted? 

In  thb  way:  A  man  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  is  told  to  put  hb  money  in  a  savings- 
bank.  It  is  too  little  to  be  invested  in 
securities.  He  may  act  upxin  that  advice, 
or  he  may  be  induced  by  promise  of  high 
interest  and  dividend  returns  to  buy  worth¬ 
less  securities  from  the  hundreds  of  swin¬ 
dlers  who  are  continually  seeking  him  out, 
and  who  offer  their  shares  and  bonds  in 
pxipular  denominations. 

More  money  than  either  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  ever  borrowed  in  one  year  abroad 
(probably  as  much  as  all  three  of  them  have 
ever  borrowed  from  Europiean  investors  in 
a  year),  is  annually  lost  by  American  in¬ 
vestors  in  dishonest  promotions.  In  his 
repiort  to  the  Postmaster-General,  June  30, 
1913,  the  Chief  Inspjectqr  wTote: 

There  were  304  piersons  convicted  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  charged  with 
using  the  maib  in  furtherance  of  schemes  to 
defraud,  and  it  b  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
money  to  the  public  through  the  swindling 
operations  of  those  convicted  was  ap>proxi- 
mately  $11,967,106.  .  .  . 

The  amount  of  money  obtained  by  individ¬ 
uals  arrested  last  year  on  the  charge  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes  b  estimated 
at  approximately  $41,906,735,  making  a  total 
of  $^,873,841  as  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  taken  in  by  those  arrested  as  well  as 
those  convicted  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1913.  ... 

The  stdck-selling  proposition  appears  to  ap>- 
poal  to  the  public  more  than  any  other  one 
fraud  scheme  conducted,  and  the  amount  of 
money  taken  in  by  promoters  operating  thb 
class  of  scheme  is  enormous. 

The  estimated  loss  of  $53,873,841  was 
only  that  which  had  been  ^scovered 
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through  the  activities  of  the  Post-Office  in- 
sjjectors.  There  was  much  more  undis¬ 
covered. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  scheme  is  really  so  dishonest  that 
the  Government  will  be  justified  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  promoters  use  of  the  mails.  It  may 
be  not  dishonest  but  financially  unsound, 
and  the  Government  in  that  case  may  be 
unable  to  act. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  DILEMMA 

It  is  prefKJSterous  that  in  this  coimtry  the 
person  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  saved 
should  have  to  choose  between  a  savings- 
bank  that  will  pay  him  3  or  3^^  per  cent, 
and  an  unsound  promotion  that  offers  him 
an  attractive  rate  of  interest.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  continually  receiving  letters  from 
persons  in  that  dilemma.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  them  to  put  their  money  in  savings- 
banks.  Many  of  them  have  it  there  al¬ 
ready  and  wish  to  put  it  out  at  higher  in¬ 
terest. 

They  are  entitled  to  higher  interest. 
Capital  in  this  country  is  worth  five  to  six 
per  cent,  in  safe  employment,  and  one  with 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  should  have  a 
wide  choice  of  such  employment  for  his 
savings.  If  several  of  the  big  banking 
houses  of  Wall  Street  were  to  demand  from 
the  great  corporations  issuing  five  and  six 
per  cent,  securities  in  $500  and  $i  ,000  pieces 
and  multiples  thereof  that  they  make  them 
in  smaller  denominations,  down  to  I25  and 
$50  pieces,  and  then  were  willing  to  put 
their  reputations  back  of  such  securities 
and  recommend  them  to  all  investors,  not 
only  would  a  large  stream  of  capital  now 
wasting  be  turned  into  proper  economic 
channels,  but  in  a  few  years,  besides,  the 
financial  sense  of  the  American  investor 
would  match  that  of  the  French,  and  we 
should  not  have  to  borrow  so  much  capital' 
abroad. 

The  advantages  to  a  corporation  of  hav¬ 
ing  its  securities  very  widely  distributed 
are  certainly  obvious  enough  to  justify  the 


cost  and  bother  of  making  them  in  popular 
denominations. 

There  is  a  work  for  Wall  Street  to  do.  It 
will  pay  in  the  end. 

“But  we  haven’t  got  the  machinery  to 
do  it,”  says  a  bond  man  whose  house  sells 
four,  four  and  one-half,  and  five  per  cent, 
bonds  to  savings-banks,  trust  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions  that  collect 
the  people’s  savings  and  pay  them  three  or 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest.  “It 
would  take  years  to  get  into  direct  touch 
with  the  individual  small  investor  and  gain 
his  confidence.  He  does  not  attach  himself 
to  an  issuing  bank  and  implicitly  buy  the 
securities  it  offers  him,  as  the  Frendi  in¬ 
vestor  does.” 

That  is  ail  true,  and  yet  the  answers  are 
simple.  No  machinery  exists  ready  made. 
The  French  bankers  created  theirs,  and  it 
took  them  many  years  to  do  it.  Now  it 
pays  enormously.  And  as  for  the  investor 
trusting  a  bank  of  issue  to  prescribe  his  in¬ 
vestments,  he  will  do  that,  too,  when  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  are  willing  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  caveat  emptor  and  put  their 
reputations  squarely  behind  the  securities 
they  sell.  There  is  but  one  house  in  Wall 
Street  to-day  that  really  does  that,  and  it 
seldom  complains  of  a  poor  bond  year.  It 
can  always  sell  more  bonds  than  any  other 
house,  b^use  its  clients  trust  it  never  to 
offer  them  an  investment  that  has  not  been 
carefully  investigated  and  found  to  be  f>er- 
fectly  sound. 

So,  from  purely  a  business  point  of  \new, 
it  is  greatly  worth  while  to  win  the  investor’s 
confidence.  Wall  Street  as  a  community 
does  not  have  it,  and  that  is  ow'ing  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  securities  turn  out  badly 
almost  before  the  bankers  have  passed  the 
last  of  them  along  to  the  investor  and  are 
themselves  safely  out,  as  has  happened 
recently  in  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  bonds 
and  in  the  shares  of  such  unlike  promotions 
as  the  M.  Rumley  Compmny,  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  the  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration,  California  Petroleum  and  Mexi¬ 
can  Petroleum. 


You  didn't,  by  any  chance,  overlook  the  play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw? — 
The  firat  thing  in  this  number,  page  289. 


UNDER  THE 


SPREADING 


CHESTNUT  TREE 


Eotton't  Note — Thtugh  the  sign  is  the  ChtstnsU  Tree,  no  story  is  barret/  by  its  youth.  MV  shall  gladly  pay  for 
available  asucdotes.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,' '  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


“What  name  are  you  calling?”  asked  the 
telephone  girl  over  the  wire. 

“McCohen,”  the  customer  answered. 

“I  beg  pardon?”  asked  the  girl. 

“McCohen.” 

The  wire  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  the 
girl  said:  “Wait  a  moment,  please.  I  think  the 
wires  are  crossed.” 

0 

Soon  after  Tommie  Fletcher’s  teacher  had  in¬ 
troduced  her  class  in  language  to  the  ditto  mark, 
Tommie  went  to  visit  his  aunt.  While  away  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  father: 

Dear  Father: 

I  hope  you  are  well. 

”  ”  mother  is  ” 

”  ”  sister  ”  ” 

”  ”  Rob  ”  ” 

”  ”  grandmother  is  well. 

”  wish  you  were  here. 

”  ”  mother  was  ” 

”  ”  sister  ”  ” 

”  ”  Dick 

”  ”  grandmother  was  here. 

”  ”  you  would  send  me  some  money. 

Your  loving  son,  Tom. 

0 

A  well  -  known  shipper,  introducing  a  new 
brand  of  champagne,  met  James  K.  Hackett, 
the  popular  actor-manager,  at  a  club  luncheon 
recently. 

“You  are  so  well  known,  Mr.  Hackett,”  said 


the  man,  “and  your  opinion  carries  such  weight, 
that  you  would  be  doing  me  a  very  great  favor 
if  when  ordering  champagne  you  would  ask  for 
my  brand.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Mr.  Hackett  pleasantly. 
“I’d  ^  delighted  to  do  so.” 

The  man  was  extremely  profuse  in  his  thanks, 
which  lasted  several  minutes. 

“Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hackett,  when  the 
enthusiastic  thanks  had  subsided.  “But  how 
very  awkward  it  would  be  for  me  if  they  should 
have  it.” 

0 

Johnny  had  been  very  excited  all  morning, 
and  finally  burst  out  with: 

“We  have  a  baby  girl  at  our  house,  teacher; 
Dr.  Moore  brought  her.” 

Immediately  another  small  hand  was  fran¬ 
tically  waved  in  the  air,  and  a  little  voice 
piped:  “We  take  off  of  him,  too.  Miss  Brownl” 

0 

A  young  man  who  had  recently  assumed  the 
managership  of  a  popular  typewriting  concern 
in  a  certain  city,  decided  to  visit  several  of  his 
new  customers  and  obtain  their  opinion  of  the 
machine,  that  he  might  show  the  company  just 
how  he  was  succeeding. 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  typewriter?”  he 
asked  the  first  ctistomer  he  visited. 

“It’s  immense!”  enthusiastically  replied  the 
man.  “Really,  I  wonder  how  I  ever  got  along 
without  it!” 

“That’s  fine!”  said  the  young  fellow,  much 
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pleased.  “Would  you  be  willing  to  give  me  a 
little  testimonial  to  that  effect?” 

“Why,  certainly  I  will,”  said  the  man,  taking 
a  seat  at  the  machine.  “I’ll  do  it  gladly.” 

And,  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  he  pounded  out 
the  following: 

“afted  Using  thee  automatig  Back-action 
atype  writ,er  for  thre  emonthSan  d  Over.  I 
unhesittattinggly  pronounce  it  prono  nee  it  to 
be  al  ad  even  more  than  thee  Manufacturs 
claim?  for  it.  During  the  time  been  in  out  pos- 
sessio  e.  i,  th  ree  monthz!  id  has  more  th  an 
paid  for  for  itfslf  in  the  Saveing  oF  time  an  d 
labrr?’  john  1  Snith.” 


“Didyou  shoot  anything?”  persisted  the  friend. 

“Veil,”  was  the  reply,  “I  shot  my  dawg.” 

“Shot  your  dog?”  a^ed  the  friend  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Was  he  mad?” 

“Veil,  he  vasn’t  so  tarn  pleased,”  retorted  the 
Dutchman. 

m 

Pat’s  boss  was  treating  him  to  a  thimble-size 
glass  of  his  best  old  stock  and,  thinking  to  im¬ 
press  Pat  with  his  liberality,  he  said: 

“Pat,  that  whisky  is  seventy  years  old.” 

“Faith,”  said  Pat,  “if  it  is,  it’s  dang  small  for 
its  age!” 


0 


‘  ‘  Conductor,  ’  ’ 
inquired  the  nerv¬ 
ous  old  lady, 
“which  end  of  the 
car  do  I  get  off?” 

“Either  end, 
madam,”  replied 
the  polite  con¬ 
ductor;  “both 
ends  stop.” 


On  one  occasion  a  census  clerk,  in  scanning 
one  of  the  forms  to  see  if  it  had  been  properly 
filled  up,  noticed  the  figures  120  and  112  under 
the  heading,  “Age  of  father,  if  living,”  and  “Age 
of  mother,  if  living.” 

“But  your  parents  were  never  so  old,  were 
they?”  asked  the  astonished  clerk. 

“No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  they  would  have 
been  if  livin’.” 

0 


Old  Cummings,  the  grocer,  was  noted  for  the 
wretched  horses  he  kept.  He  employed  a  boy, 
Anthony,  who  was  a  very  reckless  driver.  One 
day  Anthony  drove  one  of  the  grocer’s  worst 
old  nags  a  little  too  hard,  and  the  animal  died. 

“There!”  cried  the  grocer.  “You’ve  killed 
my  horse,  you  miserable  boy!” 

“I’m  sorry,  boss,”  the  boy  faltered. 

“Sorry!”  shouted  the  infuriated  grocer. 
“Sorry  be  hanged!  What  good’ll  that  do? 
Who’s  going  to  pay  for  my  horse,  I’d  like  to 
know?” 

“I’ll  make  it  ail  right,  boss.”  replied  the  boy 
soothingly.  “You  can  take  it  out  of  my  next 
week’s  wages.” 

0 

A  Dutchman,  returning  from  a  hunting  ex¬ 
pedition,  was  met  by  a  friend,  who,  noting  the 
flatness  of  his  game-bag,  said  tauntingly: 

“Well,  I  see  you’ve  ban  hunting.” 

The  luckless  hunter  nodded. 


Little  Robert  was  playing  with  his  army  of 
tin  soldiers  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  his 
mother  entered  the  room. 

“Why,  Bob!”  she  exclaimed,  “how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  not  to  play  with  your 
army  on  Sunday?” 

“Well,  you  see,  mother,”  explained  Bob, 
“this  is  the  Salvation  Army.” 

0 


“Bob’*  Burman, 
record-holder  in  motor¬ 
car  racing,  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story: 

Recently  I  was  talking 
with  a  woman  whose 
husband  had  acquired 
considerable  wealth  sud¬ 
denly,  and  who  was  quite  new  to  the  social 
world  and  its  customs.  She  was  particularly 
anxious  to  appear  as  if  accustomed  to  all  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

She  began  a  conversation  with  me  on  motor¬ 
ing. 

“Have  you  purchased  your  new  car  this  sea¬ 
son?”  I  a^ed. 

“No,  Mr.  Burman,  not  yet,”  she  said.  “I 
can’t  make  up  my  mind  just  which  make  of  car 
to  buy.  Maybe  you  will  help  me.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  can  not  decide  about 
them?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  I  can’t  decide  whether  I  should  get 
a  gasoline  car  or  a  limousine  car.  Tell  me,  does 
limousine  smell  as  bad  as  gasoline?” 

0 

An  Alaska  pioneer  was  telling  how  crowded  a 
certain  ship  was  during  the  gold  rush.  One  day 
a  man  came  up  to  the  captain  and  said: 

“You  will  just  have  to  give  me  some  place  to 
sleep.” 

“Where  have  you  been  sleeping?” 

“Well,”  the  passenger  replied,  “I  have  been 
sleeping  on  a  sick  man,  but  he’s  getting  better 
now,  and  he  won’t  stand  for  it.” 


A  CORRECTION 


- [V  ERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  has 

Emade  an  error  and  done  an  in¬ 
justice. 

In  the  issue  for  April,  1913,  we 
published  an  extended  article  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam,  Lawbreaker.”  It  was  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has 
been  developing  the  irrigation  of  arid  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Southwest,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  project 
in  Arizona,  and  the  distribution  of  power 
and  water  from  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam. 
The  contract  between  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Commny,  by  which  electricity  was  sold  for 
distribution  in  Phoenix,  was  the  subject  of 
severe  comment. 

In  certain  paragraphs  of  this  article  the 
Hon.  Richard  E.  Sloan  was  criticized  in  the 
statement  of  ficts  and  in  deductions  there¬ 
from.  It  w’as  suggested  that  as  Territorial 
Governor  of  Arizona  Mr.  Sloan  had  an  in¬ 
fluential  part  in  sanctioning  the  contract 
in  question;  that  as  counsel  for  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users’  Association  he 
had  failed  to  render  undivided  and  faithful 
service  in  passing  upon  the  contract;  and 
that  later  as  Federal  judge  of  that  district 
(a  position  which  he  held  by  appointment 
of  President  Taft)  he  might  have  occasion 
to  pass  upon  litigation  arising  out  of  that 
contract. 

The  fact  is  that  the  contract  under  dis¬ 


cussion  was  made  long  before  Mr.  Sloan  was 
appointed  Territorial  Governor.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  as  Governor  have  been  a 
party  to  the  contract.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  he  used  his  official  position  in 
any  way  in  behalf  of  the  contract  or  of  any 
interests  behind  it.  Neither  did  he  during 
his  service  as  counsel  for  the  Water  Users’ 
Association  have  any  occasion  to  pass  upon 
the  contract  or  advise  regarding  it. 

It  has  been  the  custom  and  the  pride  of 
Everybody’s  to  go  after  anything  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  wrong,  in  a  whole-hearted,  two- 
fisted  way.  We  have  done  that  in  the  past; 
we  are  doing  it  in  the  present,  and  we  shall 
do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  our  purpose  always 
to  deal  in  truth;  but  we  have  at  times[in  the 
past  nuide  our  percentage  of  human  error, 
and  we  shall  probably  do  so  again.  When 
we  discover  that  we  have  done  so,  we  shall 
as  in  the  past,  make  frank  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  fact,  as  earnestly  as  we 
may  have  made  the  statement  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  associating  Governor  Sloan  with  this 
contract,  and  in  drawing  the  deductions 
therefrom,  we  made  one  of  those  errors  and 
we  are  sincerely  sorry  for  it.  There  was  no 
basis  for  identifying  Governor  Sloan  with 
this  contract  in  any  way,  nor  for  the  in¬ 
ference  that  his  association  with  the  con¬ 
tract  would  have  any  influence  whatever 
upon  his  acts  on  the  Federal  bench.  We 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  regrets. 


432  Everybody’: 

“EVERYBODY’S  MONEY"— FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY 

We  wonder  if  as  many  of  you  as  ought 
are  reading  “Everybody’s  Money.”  Not 
only  this  month,  but  every  month.  It  is 
a  feature  of  the  magazine  which  we  wished 
long  to  introduce,  waiting  till  we  could  get 
the  writer  we  thought  best  qualified  to 
do  it. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  by  turning  pages 
rapidly,  that  it’s  a  purely  technical  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  purely  technical  subject.  It  is 
not.  There  is  a  chance  for  some  close  and 
careful  reading  and  thinking,  true  enough; 
but  the  subjects  discussed,  quietly,  not 
noisily,  are  just  the  ones  you’d  like  to 
know  about  and  ought  to  know  about. 
And  interesting  too. 

WHADDAYE  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS? 

I  have  been  reading  Everybody’s  since  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  “Frenzied  Finance,”  and  never 
in  my  life  was  I  so  astonished  as  when  the  July 
number  came  into  my  hands. 

Not  that  I  was  shocked  at  “Living  Up  to 
Letch  wood.”  The  story  is  a  dandy  and  not 
tainted  at  all,  because  it  contains  a  ^lendid 
moral.  It  takes  a  man  of  brains  to  produce 
that  story.  The  taint  is  in  your  advertising 
of  it.  That  is  so  tainted  that  it  is  tarnished. 

A  prospective  buyer  picks  up  your  magazine 
— “Oh,  yes.  Just  see  what  Julian  Street  went 
and  done!”  Well,  what  did  he  do,  an)rway? 
Turn  quickly  and  find  out.  There  in  italics  — 
“We  hate  to  confess  that  this  is  tainted  fiction, 
but  you  ‘get’  us.”  He’ll  take  that  magazine. 
Fifteen  cents  planked  down!  Out  goes  Mr. 
Buyer  and  seats  himself  on  the  first  park  bench 
to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  tainted  fiction. 

He  gets  a  moral! 

It’s  hke  the  barker  at  a  side-show  crying: 
“The  police  are  about  to  close  us  up.  Come  in 
and  see  what  we  have  got.”  Inside  you  find  the 
much-maligned  tango  danced  by  a  pair  of  saints. 

I’ve  known  dozens  of  such  hypocritical 
preachers  as  you  are  to  go  in  and  out  the  back 
doors  of  saloons,  and  kiss  the  deacon’s  youthful 
wife  behind  the  door.  Hell  would  bie  paved 
with  that  sort  if  they  were  not  too  soft  to  stand 
the  tread  of  the  millions  of  feet  of  their  betters. 

Yours  taiiitedly,  L.  A.  S. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

THEY  APPROVE 

I  just  want  to  say  that  Julian  Street’s 
“Letchwood”  story  is  the  rippingest  thing  I 
have  ever  read. 

An  Ex-“  broad-minded”  Schoolgirl. 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


;  Magazine 

Many  thanks  for  the  Letchwood  story — 
delightful!  The  best  thing  in  Everybody’s  for 
years.  Don’t  let  them  run  a  series.  What 
d’you  know  about  Sex?  as  an  anti-climax. 

R.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

Many  thanks  for  “What  Julian  Street  Done” 
and  what  you  are  consistently  doing  in  that  line. 
1  am  speaking  not  only  for  m>'self  but,  I  am 
sure,  for  a  long  list  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  dropped  the  magazines  with  Letchwood 
tendencies,  one  by  one.  More  power  to  you. 

L.  W.  B. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

I  get  you,  Steve. 

If  ever  I  read  a  more  convincing  protest 
against  an  unworthy  tendency  of  the  hour,  I’ll 
wire  you — ^at  my  own  expense.  However,  as  an 
afterthought,  I  might  say  there’s  a  number  of  us 
who  think  that  the  “masher”  should  have  been 
made  to  “lounge  idly  at  the  club  windows.” 

With  this  trifling  omission,  the  story’s  perfect. 

J.  N.  S. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THIS  ONE  DOESN’T 

Hitherto  I  have  liked  to  have  the  magazine, 
but  now  I  buy  no  more  copies.  I  am  a^amed 
of  your  article  “Living  Up  to  Letchwood,” 
and  can  not  let  my  family  read  it,  so  have  torn 
it  all  out.  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  your 
magazine.  A  Regular  Reader. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WILL  THE  WOMEN  STAND  FOR  THIS? 

I  have  just  finished  the  story  “Living  up  to 
Letchwood,”  by  Julian  Street,  in  the  July 
number  of  your  magazine,  and  his  brilliant 
burlesque  on  the  present-day  fiction  is  immense. 
An  article  like  his  will  do  more  to  surround 
the  fickle  fiction  of  to-day  with  the  proper 
disgust  than  almost  anything  else  one  could 
think  of. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  no  market  for  this 
sickening  stuff  the  production  would  soon 
cease.  Stories  in  which  the  heroes  are  all 
young  gods,  chaste  and  virtuous,  handsome  as 
an  Adonb,  is  the  kind  of  bunk  that  appeals  to 
the  idle  women  and  girls  who  make  up  society, 
and  who  constitute  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
reading  public.  The  men,  generally,  are  too 
busy  to  read,  and  if  they  do  read  they  want 
something  short  and  light,  that  does  not  tax 
their  brains.  The  reason  we  do  not  have  a 
Dickens,  a  Dumas,  a  Scott,  a  Balzac,  to-day,  is 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  their  stuff. 

Sincere  wishes  for  success  in  your  new  cam¬ 
paign.  H.  F. 

Supeiior,  Wis. 


